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Yo. 1. 


„ AN ANOMALY BUT NOT AN OPPRESSION.” 


Tus Manchester Conference has been held 
and has separated. The broader, and perhaps 
it may be added, the more practical policy upon 
which its opinion was invited by the Executive 
Committee of the Liberation Society has re- 
ceived its deliberate and emphatic sanction. 
The detriment sustained by the nation from the 
action and influence of its State-Church system, 
apart from the injustice it inflicts upon the re- 
ligious denominations outside its pale, is hence- 
forth to be brought in greater prominence and 
with untiring persistence under the notice of 
those ‘‘ ordinary Englishmen” from whom, we 
are told, and told truly, it is not easy to get 
a decisive answer whether they are for or 
against the disestablishment of the Church.“ 
Steps also are to be taken for devising and 
placing before the public a clear, well-matured 
scheme of disendowment, indicating the prin- 
ciples which Parliament should be asked to re- 
cognise, and the methods it should employ, in 
giving legislative effect to the policy in ques- 
tion. The Manchester Conference is to be fol- 
lowed by several other local gatherings of a 
similar kind; and these, in their turn, will usher 
in a lengthened spell of resolute, vigorous, and 
multifarious effort. | 

All this, we are told, tells on the face of it 
one tale—that there is no popular movement 
on the subject whatever, and that Liberationists 
have not merely to devise their scheme, but to 
create their grievance.” Indeed, there could 
hardly be a plainer admission that the question 
is not a practical one, from sheer lack of any 
general appreciation of its urgency.” Now, 
stripping these sentences, and others to the same 
effect in the comments of London journals, of 


their rhetorical exaggeration, what in substance 


is the naked sense they must be taken to set 
forth? Suppose, for examplo, wo could put 
these writers into the witness-box, aud cross- 
examine them as to the body of fact over which 
they have thrown the drapery of their own un- 
qualified asseverations, would the evidence ex- 


_torted from them amount to more than this— 


that the promoters of ‘‘ a Free Church in a Free 


State have not yet done all that is required to 


be done to give irresistible force to their move- 


ment? Would they venture to deny that much 
has been done, or to express a doubt that more 
may and will be done? Would they not be 
compelled to own that all practical movements 
in this country must pass through several 
stages before they reach that ante-penulti- 
mate one at which leading statesmen are 
driven to assume the responsibility of attempt- 
ing to give to them legislative effect? Precisely 
the same taunts were flung—and that, more- 
over, in by no means an early period of their 
progress—at the men who took in hand the 
questions of free-trade, the abolition of slavery, 
and Parliamentary reform, by the journalists 
whose powers of prevision never penetrate 
beyond a month or two into the future. The 
Liberationists, therefore, have little reason for 
surprise if, until the balance of public opinion 
and feeling clearly déclares itself ih favour of 
the object at which they are aiming, they 
should be jeered at by scribes wha draw their 
inspiration from the atmosphere of dolce far- 
niente clubs, as in pursuit of a phantom which 
must evermore elude their grip. 

What are Liberationists doing now, we are 
asked, but ‘‘ creating the grievance” they pro- 
fessedly seek to redress ? Not quite so, either. 
According to their apprehensions, the grievance 
exists, and their business will be to unveil it, 
in all the phases of its operation, to the popular 
mind. They are very far indeed from “ creating 
for themselves the bugbear they denounce.” 
„% Whether or not,” says the Times, it would 
be an ideally better state of things to be without 
an Establishment, the average br just at 
present scarcely ventures to spec but now 
that the Church practically imposeg no other 
burden on him than that of paying tithes, which 
he would have to do in any case, he is very 
well content to let it go its own way, if it will 
keep within reasonable limits.” Well, to take 
the lowest ground by this writer,. 
the average eleotor might be roused to take 
cognisance of the object for securing which the 
country is required to make that payment, and 
of the general result which it produces; and 
should he become convinced that, even in ro- 
gard to the kind of good it is set apart to 
achieve, it is not merely unnecessary, but seals 
up other sources of pecuniary support which the 
more spontaneous they are the fuller is their 
supply, he would probably desire that so con- 
siderable a national revenue should be made 
to subserve ends in the advantage of which he 
would unquestionably share. But is may be 
that the visit may be removed from his mind 
in respect of higher interests than those of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. It is not to be 
concluded that he has no grievance, from the 
mere fact that he is unaware of the modes in 
which, and of the extent to which, it presses 
upon him. Many a man lives but a feeble, 
inelastic, unjoyous kind of life through having 
his residence on a damp soil or in a malarious 
climate, whom want of knowledge blinds to 
the real cause of the low-toned state of his 
health. For many years the British poople had 
painful experience of all sorts of depressing in- 
fluences and circumstances before they Were 
made aware that their real grievance, little as 
they had theretofore suspected the fadt,* con- 
sisted in the system of protection imposed by 
law upon the commerce of the country, pro- 


'feasedly, too, with an intent to foster it. 


Neither the pioneers nor the subsequent léaders 
of the free-trade movement created the grie- 


had a share in pl 


: vance they laboured to remove they did but 


reveal it and trace it to itssource. The Libera- 
tion Society intends to do the samo thing in 
regard to the Church Establishment. 

„But the State Church is now only an 
anomaly, and not an oppression.“ We shall 
have tometbing definite to say to this by-and- 
bye. Meanwhile, wo may ask what, in u 
national point of view, is to be considered an 
oppression? If by the uso of the term in tho 
above phrase it bo morely intended to state that 
citizens ia the present day are not dragged be- 
fore magistrates, nor shut up in gaol, nor 
pilloried, whipped and mutilated, nor put to an 
ignominious déath, because they do not believe 
what the State Church was instituted to make 
them believe, why, of course, 


There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the grave, 
To tell us this. «+ 


But, surely, the term, takon in tho connection 

in which it stands, must have been used to 
cover a broader meaning. Toro is au instita- 

tion, the necessary, or, at any rate, the natural, 
tendency of which is, by an incessant obtrusion 
of its own exclusive claim, to deteriorate; dis- 
unite, and obstruct the free and healthy 
development of the national liſo in regard to edu - 
cation throughout its whole range, in regard to 
humanitarian efforts in well nigh all ite organ- 
ised manifestations, in regard to the drawing 
more closely together of social relations, and 
the dispassionate treatment of social problems, in 
regard to political action as well in the consti- 
tuencies as in Parliament, not to speak of it in 
regard to the spiritual uprearing of the people. 
It may not operate directly, nor tangibly, upon 
individual experience. Its evil influence is 
subtle. It acts like a miasmatic exhalation, 
impairing the vigour of the nation’s manhood, 

wasting its means, and neutralising some of 
its strongest impulses to better its vondition. 

If there be truth in this, the grievance it 

inflicts is not bo much this man’s or that man’s 


Zit is that of the entire community. The 


burden it imposes, is a national one. The op- 
pression is not the less real because it weighs 
alike upon all. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON THE VATICAN 
DEOREES. 


POLITICAL hlets by great statesmen have 
ily 3288 * deeper than that 
attaching to the logic or eloquence of such pro- 
ductions. And while the Political Expostula- 
tion just issued by the late Premier has, from 
a literary point of view, remarkable, indeed 
extraordinary merits, these are likely, to be 
overlooked by most readers in eager specula- 
tien on the policy portended. For such specu- 
lation there is ample scope. For beyond Ja 
proud and almost haughty declaration“ that 
% our onward even course should not be changed 
by follies, the consequences of which, if the 
worst comes to the worst, this country will have 
alike the power and, in caso of need, the will 
to control,” we search in vain for any such 
evolution of the future from the past as that 
which gave so keen an interest to the“ Chapter 
of Autobiography.” Two points, however, we 
note with pleasure, as reassuring to Mr. 
Gladstone's political followers; though even 
on these points the pamphlet can hardly 
be said to do more than coufirm previous im- 
pressions. The petise, So writing was, bs, ere 
told, not merely general justice to society, ba 
a specks! justico, 1 towards the party to which 
the writer is es ly attached, and which,” as 
he adds with generpus candour, ‘‘ he may have 
ng at a disadvantage before 
8 Ahe words are sufficient 


his countrymen. 


- 
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to dissipate any idle fears that may have been 
entertained as to Mr. Gladstone’s indifference 
to the leadership, to which his claims are so 
indisputable and unrivalled, that they impose a 
solemn obligation. Another point which we 
notice with no less satisfaction is tho implied 
assurance that the unfortunate Irish University 
Bill, so scornfully rejected by the Roman 
Catholic prelacy, ie not likely to be offered to 
them again. Their efforts were crowned with 
complete success,” says Mr. Gladstone, uncon- 
sciously perhaps affording an illustretion of the 
solemn irony of the Scriptural words concern- 
ing successful self-will,.—“ verily I say unto 
you they have their reward.” From that 
time forward,” bo adds, I have felt that the 
situation was changed, and that important 
matters would have to be cleared by suitable 
explanations. The debt to Ireland had been 
we a debt to the country at large had still to 
e disposed of, and this has come to be the duty 
of the hour.” We can hardly be mistaken in 
regarding these words as a renunciation of any 
attempt in future to adapt legislation to the 
unreasonable claims of Irish bishops. 

But what was that debt to the country at 
large which had still to be disposed of, and 
which has come to be the duty of the hour ? 
Is it entirely discharged by the publication of 
an eloquent 14 his is a question to 
which, as we have intimated above, the pages 
before us do not suggest any very distinct reply. 
Yet it is difficult to suppose that the snarling 
criticisms of a few irritated ecclesiastics on a 
single sentence in a contribution of Mr. Glad- 
stone's to the October number of the Contem- 
porary Review, have been the only cause of a 
manifesto that must awaken the curiosity of the 
whole civilised world. The treatise must neces- 
sarily be read in connection with the famous 
but ineffectual speeches on the Public Worship 
Regulation Act. And in a subsidiary manner 
the recent article on Ritualism affords indica- 
tions which should not be overlooked. Not the 
Irish University Bill alone, but the supposed 
religious inclinations of its author, had given 
rise to wholly groundless rumours of a too 
favourable rega 
a Church, venerable at least by age. Of the 
epistolary impertinences which such rumours 
have sometimes occasioned we do not care to 
speak, except as affording contemptible illustra- 
tions of the de in which Protestant fears 
were aroused. is state of feeling caused Mr. 
Gladstone’s position in the debates on the Public 
Worship Regulation Act to be scrutinised more 
— than would otherwise have been 
the case. It was, therefore, not unnatural that 
he should take the opportunity afforded by a 
2 of lite leisure, for explaining, as he 

id in the Contemporary Review, if not 
directly, at least by implication, that his oppo- 
sition to the new law had been occasioned, not 
by any want of sympathy with the anti-Papal 
convictions of Englishmen, but simply by a 
wish to protect the rightful spiritual 5 
of the Church. In the course of this 
explanation it was almost inevitable that 
he should express in the possible lan- 
guage his opinion of the futility of any attempt 
to Komanise the people of England. At no 
time, said he, since the bloody reign of 
Mary has such a scheme been ible.” And, 
he added, that it was more ever impos- 
sible now when Rome has adopted a policy of 
violence and change in faith; ‘‘when she has 
refurbished and 
she was fondly thought to have disused; when 
no one can become her convert without re. 
n moral and mental freedom, and 
placing his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy 
of another; and when she has equally repu- 
diated modern thought and ancient history.’ 


The cla:nour raised by these honest words 
furnished a very convenient occasion for further 
explanations, the need of which must have been 
felt by every unprejudiced reader. How would 
Mr. Gladstone define the limits of that self- 
government and that elasticity of movement 
which he was so anxious to secure for the 
Anglican Church? And, on the other hand, 
what was it in Rome’s assertions of her own 
spiritual independence and supremacy which 
excluded her from the benefits of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s arguments? Still further it might be 
asked, by what line of future policy did so dis- 
tinguished a statesman propose to reconcile the 
spiritual and political elements cf whose diver- 
gent tendencies he had shown himself so keenly 
conscious’ The two former questions are 
auswered, the second one exhaustively, in the 
pamphlet before us. The third question is 
scaicely touched; though we venture to think 
there are indications that no long period can 
elapse before this receives an answer also. It 
is with the second question, of course, that Mr. 
Gladstone deals directly. But in the treatment 
of this the first is answered by implication. 
The Roman Church is declared and is proyed to 


on his part for the claims of | 


ed anew every rusty tool | distin 


have ostentatiously obtruded her claims beyond | 
the province of the spiritual power. On this 
subject it would be impossible to imagine a more 
complete and unanswerable argument. After 
quoting the modest and manly assurances given 
by Bi „Lr. the 
Roman achollos when the question of eman- 
cipation was in s nse, Mr. Gladstone goes 
on to show that the late Vatican decrees pre- 
cisely reverse the propositions then advanced. 
Then the Romish advocates declared on oath 
that the Papal infallibility was not an article of 
the Catholic faith. Now it is a dogma of sal- 
vation. Then obedience to the Pope was strictly 
confined to matters of religious faith and to 
“those matters of ecclesiastical discipline 
which had already been defined by the competent 
authorities.“ Now obedience is claimed not 
only in matters of faith, but in practical 
morals, and in everything which the judgment 
of the Pope may regard as affecting the dis- 
cipline and government of the Church. In 
vain does Dr. Manning declare in his hasty 
letter to Monday’s papers that ‘‘the civil 
allegiance of no man is unlimited, and, there- 
fore, the civil allegiance of all men who believe 
in God, or are governed by conscience, is in 
that sense divided.” The difference between 
the Protestant and the Papist in this respect 
is plain and palpable. For the former regards 
no earthly authority as higher than the State, 
while the latter exalts above it the throne of 
the Vatican. The former denies the right of 
any earthly power other than that of public 
opinion to limit the jurisdiction of the State. 
So that if the State, supported by misguided 
opinion, tramples on conscience, the Protestant 
has no remedy but martyrdom, until he can 
bring the State to a better mind. The Catholic, 
on the other hand, insists now on the nght of 
the Pope to determine the range of his own 
jurisdiction ; and this, as the experience of a 
thousand years too abundantly proves, cannot 
be exercised without infringing on the province 
of the State. On such points Mr. Gladstone’s 
case is strong, triumphant, inexpugnable; and 
all the inherited finesse of a hundred genera- 
tions of ecclesiastics will not avail to shake it. 

We are unable to agree that it has been 
the peculiarity of the Roman Church among 
Ohristian communities to allow to itself an un- 
bounded use, as faras its power would go, of 
earthly instruments for spiritual ends.” The Act 
of Uniformity, the Conventicle Act, and the Five 
Mile Act, were not passed by the Roman 
Church; but we cannot help regarding them 
as very ‘‘ earthly instruments indeed. How- 
ever, let that pass. We gather from the argu- 
ment that when Mr. Gladstone has pleaded for 
some Oongregational freedom and some elasti- 
city of movement in the Anglican Church, he 
has done so because of the strong conviction he 
feels that this Church as distinguished from the 
State has a spiritual province of her own, which 
she may be trusted not to overstep. Of course 
an intellect so capable of comprehensive and 
accurate grasp of detail, has framed for itself a 
complete conception of the mode in which the 
various advantages of a Free and an Established 
Church could be accommodated and made com- 
patible. Let Mr. Gladstone must be quite as 
much alive as r i. the mag 
increasing com ns of sucha problem. 
without putting any unfair — on 
words used doubtless with a different purpose, 
it cannot but be interesting to note how clearly 
istinguishable in his view are the provinces of 
the State and of the Church. Our Saviour,“ 
he tells us, had ised as distinct 
the two provinces of the civil rule and the 
Church ; nowhere intimated that the spiri- 
tual authority was to claim the dis of 
physical force.”” Might we offer as an illustra- 
tion of a contrary notion, the collection of 
‘‘dominicals’’? Again, there are millions upon 
millions of the Protestants of thie country, who 
would agree with Archbishop Manning if he 
were sitaply telling us that Divine truth is not 
to be sought from the lips of the State.” There 
is an energy in these words which would seem 
to imply considerable sympathy with these 
„ millions of Protestants.“ The State will, I 
trust, be ever careful to leave the domain of re- 
ligious conscience free, and yet to keep it to 
its own domain.” We hope it is not presump- 
tuous to suggest that the truest prophets are 
those who have the power of accomplishing 
their own predictions. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Ir is not surprising to us to find that the Church 
Defence Institution proposes to copy the pro- 
gramme of organisation laid down at the recent 
Triennial Conference of the Liberation Society. 
This was what the four hundred committees of laymen 
did when the Church-rate discussion was at it height, 
but it seemed to us then, as it seems to us now, 
that copied tactics or organisations are usually 


wanting not merely in originality but in force, 
Their life and their light are both borrowed, and, 
somehow or other, nobody seems to know how 
they gradually wane, and in the course of time, 
without any notice, drop out of existence. What 
they want is spontaneous vigour, or innate energy. 
They are not the result of growth but of manu- 
facture. They die and leave no trace behind them. 

Now, the Church Defence Institution might have 
been supposed to be capable of something appa- 
rently original, of striking out a new course for 
itself, and working it, for a time at least, with 
vigour. But, with all the sense of danger, that must, 
and is confessed to be, present to the minds of its 
committee, it has not been able to originate anything. 
The special statement of the Executive Committee 
of the institution is now before us. It is written in 
an exceptionally grave and solemn tone. We are 
told that the future of the Church of Eng- 
land for generations will probably be deter- 
mined by the events of the next ten years”; 
that during that period a supreme effort is to be 
made to destroy the National Church of the 
country ”; that the result of this must mainly 
depend on the view taken by the majority of 
Englishmen on the question of disestablishment.”’ 
The plans of the Liberation Society are next 
described, and Charchmen are told that, isolated 
and desultory efforts are of little avail when 
opposed to a powerful organisation directed from 
headquarters in London, and acting with uniform 
regularity in bringing all its weight to bear where 
it can most be felt.” Of course something must be 
done to meet this enemy. There must be ‘‘a 
vigorous and united effort” in the shape of ex- 
tended organisations, more lecturers, more tracts, 
and more income. And, as the income of the 
Church Defence Institution is only 3,200/. a year, 
it is proposed to make it up to 10,000/., and also to 
form a reserve fund of 100,000/., ‘‘ payable by in- 
stalments in five years.” Lastly, an earnest 
appeal is made to Churchmen to act with no 
ordinary energy and self-sacrifice.” They must 
make, like Mrs. Dombey, a determined effort. 
They are, therefore, told that England without a 
National Church would not be Old England,” 
and, the spirit of prophecy not being in the institu- 
tion—although it embraces all the archbishops and 
bishops—that, if disestablishment should take place, 
‘it is not in the power of man to say what the end 
will be.” However, our friend the enemy ap- 
parently means work ; let us see to it that we give 
him plenty to do. 

But we have done a small injustice to the Church 
Defence Institution. Its committee have taken one 
course which has not previously been taken by the 
Liberation Society. It has made arrangements for 
a Church Defence Sunday, which, we believe, was 
last Sunday. An appeal had been made to every 
clergyman in the land to preach sermons and make 
collections on behalf of the society upon that day, 
and, according to the Standard of last Friday 
evening, that appeal had been well responded to 
from every diocese. Our evening contemporary 
goes out of its way to exhibit the reasonableness 
and urgency of the Church Defence Sunday. We 
need not follow it. The day has passed, and the 
efforts made have probably enriched the coffers of 
the Defenders. We shall still, however, hear, as 
heretofore, of political Dissenters,” who ask for 
the disestablishment of a political Church, but the 
clergymen who defend that Church are, of course, 
not political ! 

We have noticed elsewhere some of the com- 
ments of the press upon the Manchester Conference 
of the Liberation Society, but have reserved for this 
column a notice which appears in the Church Times 
of last week :— 

On Wednesday last the Liberation Society's much- 
talked of Conference took place at Manchester, and 
from the tone of the speeches it is sufficiently clear 
that an exceptionally regen | effort will be made to 
bring the question prominently before Parlament next 

n. he Archbishop of York has been 80 
sdecessful in stamping out Ritualism, that in his diocese 
alone 25,000/. has been subscribed towards the expenses 
of the movement, and this fact goes to show that the 
Liberationists mean work. Recent circumstances have 
greatly favoured Mr. Miall and his friends, notably the 
Archbishop's Act for the suppression of Public 
Worship, as the severest blow which bas been dealt to 
the principle of Establishment for many a long day. 
The chairman declared that Disestablishment must be 
made the great hustings question, and decide them as 
to the candidate whom they must support at any 
future election. Mr. Disracli, now that he has 
avowedly taken up the Orange side, may not impro- 
bably utilise the action of the Liberation ciety in the 
hope of strengthening his hands, and securing # longer 
tenure of office. Considering that he brought in a 
much more advanced Reform Bill than Mr. Gladstone 
would have ventured to propose, we should have no 


cause for surprise if for similar purposes he took the 
line which we have indicated. 


Now, is there no such thing as gratitude? Here 
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is Mr. Disraeli, after having been pitched into 
office, by Churchmen of the Church Times order 
too, doing his best to defend the Church Establish- 
ment, and this is his reward! It is suggested that 
he may ‘‘utilise the action of the Liberation 
Society” ! We have not, however, yet heard that he 


has opened any communications with the executive 
committee of that society. 


When Prince Albert died, some rather offensive 
remarks concerning him were made in one or two 
very High-Church journals. These were of the 
same stamp as those which are now appearing with 
respect to Her Majesty the Queen. High-Churchism 
knows of no toleration, and Her Majesty, as well 
as others, is expected to submit to its dictation. 
Thus we find the following in the Church Times 


We copy the following from that column in the 
os 


M orning t of Monday which is headed, Fashionable 


World” :—“ The Court at Balmoral.—On Sunday the 


usual half-yearly service of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was dispensed in Crathie Church. Her Majesty, 
the Princess Beatrice, and the ladies and gentiemen 
ogy | the Court were present. In the forenoon the 
Rev. A. Campbell, minister of the parish, preached an 
instructive sermon from the words in Isaiah—‘ Ho, every 
one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters.’ At the 
close of the discourse Her Majesty, the Princess 
Beatrice, and the lady in waiting, left the royal pew 
and entered that of the Rev. Mr. Gampbell, where they 
ook of the communion. The Rev. Dr. Taylor, of 
orning - ide, Edinburgh, formerly minister of Crathie, 
served the table. After suitably addressing the com- 
municants, the Rev. Dr. Taylor ded the bread and 
wine to Her Majesty, and these were in turn handed to 
the Princess Beatrice, the lady-in-waiting, and Mrs. 
Campbell, by Dr. Robertson, elder. The silver com- 
munion service presented to the parish of Crathie by 
Her Majesty was used on the occasion, After the table 
had been dismissed by the doctor, the Queen and 
party left the church and drove to Balmoral.” Fidei 
defensor / 
This is not an isolated expression ; we have met 
the same sort of thing before. We have first been 
told that the Queen belongs to the Broad Church, 
and next that she is a Presbyterian. For ourselves 
we are not so concerned as others in such a 
question ; it suffices that the Queen is a godly 
woman. This does not content our High-Church 
friends. We have quoted one illustration. We 
now quote another from a pamphlet edited by Dr. 
Littledale, entitled, ‘‘ The Church of England in 
Presence of Official Anglicalism, Evangelicalism, 
Ritualism, and the Church of Rome. By Gervase.” 
This is the quotation :— 

With the profoundest respect for the domestic virtues 
of that great lady, we must record our disapprobation 
of the — course she has taken in court matters. 
She is sty] fender of the Faith. Weshould like to 
know what faith she has ever defended. She is offi- 
cially the supreme governor in temporals of the English 
Church; how is the fulfilment of an office of that 
nature compatible with taking the Communion in the 
established religion of Scotland, which is historically 
pledged to a covenant for the extirpation of that very 
prelacy of which the sovereign is the representative ! 
Is it not quite possible that such writing may 
drive even the Sovereign of this country to demand 
personal freedom of communion ? 

It will have been noticed that several suggestions 
have recently been made by Churchmen in favour 
of an amendment of the Education Act in the 
direction of further concessions to the Church. 
The most specific suggestion has been that the 
Cowper-Temple Clause should be abolished—that 
clause which enacts that no distinctive religious 
teaching should be taught in any of the board 
schools. It is pretty certain that a movement will 
be made in this direction, and Lord Sandon, we 
daresay, would not discourage it. The National 
Society now commits itself wholly to such a policy, 
and formally demands the repeal of the Cowper- 
Temple clause. Some ‘‘ ‘League’ and Nonconformist 
Associations,” which were started, in a moment of 
enthusiasm, for the reform of our educational 
system, have not hitherto succeeded in doing much, 
but it would be well for them now to turn their 
attention to this subject. We are glad to see that 
the Record pronounces against the proposed policy. 
It says that the National Society and its trea- 
surer, Canon Gregory, may indulge the fond con- 
deit that, because we have a Conservative Govern- 
ment, all kinds of religious and ecclesiastical ques- 
tions which have been legislated upon may be re- 
opened, and their policy reversed. We question, 
however, whether in the case of this particular 
clause, to go no further, they could find half-a- 
dozen members of the House of Commons ready to 
adopt their proposal, and seriously ask its repeal. 
This is just one of the occasions when it is wise to act 
on the familiar principle of letting well alone.“ 
Nevertheless action may be needed, and we must 
be prepared for it. 

Bishop Ellicott’s charge has scarcely had a good 
word. Trimmers, or apparent trimmers, are seldom 
favourites, but it does not often fall to the lot of 
such a man to have judgment passed upon him at 
once, This, however, has been the lot of the 


: Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. The Guardian 


writes of the lame stories,” of the oblique 
dexterity of the bishop, and exposes his ignorance 
of the Church doctrine of Sacerdotalism. The 
Guardian, however, does not indulge in invective 
but this is the style of the Church Review: 

For our parts, among episcopalian delinquencies, we 
do not think we have yet come athwart anything more 
or humiliating. We doubt whether Dr. Ellicott 
was fully and seriously aware of the nature of what he 
was saying. He appears to have treated the serions 
subjects connected with his profession as a joke, the 

ities being his dignity and right to thrust what we 
have to call his puerilities upon the clergy of a diocese. 
Poor Dr. Ellicott, if he really cared anything about it, 
might have been expected to possess sufficient tact to 
see that every word he utters against ‘‘sacerdotalism ” 
is a spoke in his own Erastian wheel. He could have 
taken no other course so effectual to band together the 
High Church party and the Ritualists against the pro- 
jects of himself and his Parliamentary instructors. Dr. 
Ellicott indeed seems willing to o instruction from 
any quarter, providing it be on the side opposite to 
that spiritual entity called the Church of God. 
And,— 


The serone height which Rishop Ellicott affects to be 
sitting on quite amuses us. He seems to be looking 
down upon a troubled sea, not aware that he himself 
is sailing in the craziest cockboat of them all. Whom 
does he think the Liberationists will show mercy on; 
and when the struggle comes, what respect will be goiug 
about for the cowards who in the weighty matters of 
God's service counselled the vindicators of God's honour 
to study the mind of the age 


We take the following significant editorial para- 
graph, regarding the Episcopalian Church in the 
United States, from the Church Times :— 


In 1830 the number of dioceses in the United States 
was but a a ; now 1 is forty-one, besides nine mis - 
sionary bishoprics ; and arrangements are in progress 
for — — dividing three of the ex sees. Tho 
number of clergy now exceeds three thousand, and each 
represents a revenue of nearly 500/. a-year, and a body 
not far short of ninety communicants. We fear that 
our statistics at home will show nothing like so favou- 
rable a result. We doubt, for instance, whether our 
eccl revenues of every description, voluntary 
and arising from endowments, would reach so large a 
sum as ten millions sterling, which is what it ought to 
be to make the Church of England — ly as 
rich as the Church of the United States—in other 
words, with our ancient endowments we are not so well 
off as our American brethren are without them. What 
is more, the rate at which they are making progress is 
more rapid than our own. 


Of course, 


MR. GLADSTONE ON 
THE VATICAN DECREES AND CIVIL 
ALLEGIANCE. 


Mr. Murray has published a new pamphlet by 
Mr. Gladstone in siohe to friends who have taken 
exception to some of his remarks on the present 

ition of Roman Catholicism in his recent paper 
in the Contemporary Review. * 

We have commented on the pamphlet elsewhere, 
but the views put forth on such a subject — 
illustrious a statesman require some further notice, 
though we are sorry that our by this week is so 
limited. We avail ourselves of the given 
in the Daily News. The ition is addressed 


„to such of my Roman C 0 ic fellow-subjects as 


may kindly give me apn It will be remem- 
bered that in the article on Ritualism, published in 
the Contemporary Review, the following striking 

e occurred, of the question 
Whether a „. 822 or mpl 
engaged in an utterly hopeless visionary effo 
to Romanise the Church and people of England, 
Mr. Gladstone said :— 

At no time since the bloody reign of Mary 
scheme been possible. But 2 it had been possible in 
the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries, it would still 
have become impossible in the nineteenth: when Rome 
has substituted for the proud boast of semper eadem a 
policy of violence and e in faith; when she has 
refu ed and paraded anew every rusty tool she was 
fondly thought to have disused; when no one can 
become her convert without renouncing his moral and 
mental freedom, and placing his civil loyalty and duty 
at the mercy vf another; and when she has equally 
repudiated modern thought and ancient history. 

These words, Mr. Gladstone says, were not ad- 
dressed to Roman Catholics, or he would have 
striven to avoid the seeming roughness of some of 
the expressions. More than one friend 

those who have been led to join the Roman 


+ 


the authorities of their Church which has exposed 
quiet-minded Roman Catholics to the 

caused by the pastes criticism of their religion 
in Y. political discussion. Other Ch 
make no religious claim to temporal ons or 
advantages, and are therefore never in collision 
with the State. But 

The Rome of the Middle A 
monarchy. The modern Chure 
coned nothing, retracted nothing. le that all? Far 
from it. By veer omg | (as will be seen) those who, 
like Bishop Doyle in 1826, charge the Medimval Popes 
with on, she unconditionally, even if covertly, 
maintains what the Medieval Popes maintained. But 
even this is not the worst. The worst by far is that 
whereas, in the national churches and communities of 
the Middle Ages, there was a brisk, vigorous, and con- 
stant opposition to these outrageous claims, an opposi- 
tion which stoutly asserted its own orthodoxy, which 
always caused itself to be , and which even 
sometimés gained the upper hand, now, in this nine- 
teenth century of ours, and while it is growing old, this 
same opposition has been put out of court, and judi- 
cially extinguished within the Papal Church, by the 
recent decrees of the Vatican. And it is impossible 
for persons accepting those decrees justly to oomplein, 
when such documents are subjected in good faith to a 
strict examination as respects their compatibility with 
civil rights and the obedience of subjects. 


Mr. Gladstone then divides the passage in the Con- 
temporary Review into four propositions, of which 
the first and fourth are that Rome has substituted 
for the boast of semper eadem a policy of violence 
and change in faith, and that she has equally repu- 
diated modern thought and ancient history. 
Passing quickly over these points as belonging to 
the theological domain, he merely seeks to prove 
the fact they state, and justify 6 they 
express. The second proposition— Rome has 
refurbished and paraded anew every rusty tool she 
was fondly 4 0 t to have disused— he also 5 
cusses in -a-dozen pages, passing on to the 
third proposition, which is the — 2 of the 
pamp This proposition is as follows :— 

That no one can now become her (Rome's) convert 
without renouncing his moral and mental , and 
placing his civil | yalty and duty at the mercy of 


claimed universal 
of Rome has aban- 


another. 
Mr. Gladstone discusses this proposition at t 
length, contrasting the declarations mane i 
before committees of the Houses of Lords 


bisho 

and een in 1824-5; as well as decrees of 
councils and declarations of great ecclesiastical 
authorities in earlier and later times with the new 
claims set up in 1870, and clearly showing how 
Roman Catholic authorities deprecated in those 
days the very doctrines of allegiance which are 
strongly now. Mr.G thereupon 
says that, in the absence of explicit assurances to 
the contrary, we should appear to be led, nay, 
driven, by just reasoning upon this documentary 
evidence to the conclusions :— 

I. That the Pope, authorised by his coun 
for himself the domain (a) of faith, (d) of m 
all that concerns the 4 2 and discipline of the 
Church. 2. That he in like maoner claims the power 
of determining the limits of those domains, 3. That 
he does not sever them, by any acknowledged or intel- 
ligible line, from the domains of civil duty and alle- 

nce. 4. That he, therefore, claims, and claims from 
the month of July, 1870, onwards with plenary autho- 
rity, from every convert and member of his Church, 
that he shall place his loyalty and civil duty at the 
mercy of another”: that other being himself. 

He then asks whether, being true, his proposi- 
n. 
they are bei 0 in present day 
— and remarkable persistency. Mr. Glad - 
stone continues :— 

It must be for some political object, of a very tangible 
kind, that the risks of so daring a raid 


5 


claims 
(e) of 


to the 
t to 


institutions of Germany, and the relative estimate of 


ce, 
opinion upor. the of that 
State power and individual freedom, are materially 
different from ours. But I must say as much as this, 
that is touched ; 
though the contention 


may be delayed. In other States, in Austria particularly 
Seale ele — laws in force, raising the sam 


Falck laws have raised. But the Roman 
Nant Posse in perfection one art, the art of walt. 


Catholic communicn” has made the ey + a 
subject of ex ulation. Mr. Gladstone, there- 
fore, expost in turn. These assertions | 
7 from a layman who has spent the best part 
of his life in politics are not aggressive, but defen- | 
sive ; and it is not the abettors of the Papal Chair, 
nor anyone who writes from a Papal point of view, 
that has a right to remonstrate with the world. 

But it is the world at large, on the contrary, that 
has the fullest right to remonstrate, first with His 
Holiness, secondly with those who share his pro- 
ceedings, thirdly even with such as passively allow and 
accept them. 

Mr. 9 desires ee 
unders that, in animadverting 
of the Papal Chair and its advisers and abettors, he 
desires to eschew not only religious bigotry but 
also theological controversy. It is the conduct of 


in their Bearing on Civil 
tulation. 
(London: 


it before all things to be 
3 the conduct 


jogiance 4 Political Argument and Ex 
Allegiance : a Polit rgument an 

By the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, M. 
John Murray.) 


| with others, laboured to 


Court possesses 

ing; and it is her wise maxim to 
at a time. Secondly, if I have truly represented the 
claims promulgated from the Vatican, it is difficult 
dény that those claims, and the power which has made 
them, are primarily responsible for the pains and perils, 
whatever tae be, of present conflict between 
German an an 
once truly said of France may now also be said with not 
less truth of Germany—when Germany is disquieted, 


itions proper to 
ian which he states to be the shortest and least 
significant portion of the inquiry, but which the 
public will probably regard with the greatest inte- 
rest. He says :— 
For thirty years, and in a great variety of circum- 
stances, in office and as an independent member of 
Parliament, in majorities -_ — oy and 
during tbe larger portion o me as 
mainly clerical T have, 
tative of a great constituenc ** Nr 
rights of my Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen, The 
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— 


i rty of this coun with which I have been 
commonly 4 a P and sometimes 
suffered heavily, in public favour and in influence, from 
the belief that it was too ardent in the pursuit of that 
poliey ; while at the same time it has always been in 
the worst odour with the Court of Rome, in conse. 
quence of its (I hope) unalterable attachment to Italian 
liberty and independence. I have sometimes been the 
spokesman of that party in recommendations which 
have tended to foster in fact the imputation I have 
mentioned, though not to warrant it as a matter of 
reason. But it has existed in fact. So that while (as 
I think) general justice to society required that these 
thin which I have now set forth should be written, 
special justice, as towards the party to which I am 
loyally attached, and which I may have had a share in 
thus placing at a disadvantage before our countrymen, 
made it, to say the least, becoming that 1 should not 
shrink from writing them. 


Mr. Gladstone then proceeds to justify the course 
taken in the attempt in educational matters to 
give Ireland all that he thinks she had a right to 
demand in matters of conscience and civil equality. 
The Land Act and the Church Act left only one 
point to be dealt with, that of the higher educa- 
tion. In this matter Mr. Gladstone says :— 


I consider that the Liberal majority in the House of 
Commons, and the Government to which I had the 
honour and satisfaction to 1 - formally tendered 

yment in full of this portion of the debt by the Irish 
University Bill of February, 1873. Some indeed think 
that it was overpaid ; a question into which this is 
manifestly not the place to enter. But a Roman Catholic 
prelacy of Ireland thought fit to procure the rejection 
of that measure, by the direct influence which they 
exercised over a certain number of Irish members of 
Parliament, and by the temptation which — thus 
offered—the bid, in effect, which (to use a homely 
hrase) they made, to attract the support of the Tory 

position. Their efforts were crowned with a com- 
plete success. From that time forward I have felt that 
the situation was changed, and that important matters 
would have to be cleared by suitable explanations. The 
debt of Ireland has been paid; a debt to the country 
at large had still to be disposed of, and this had come 
to be the duty of the hour. 80 long, indeed, as 1 con- 
tinued to be Prime Minister, I should not have con- 
sidered a broad political discussion on a general ques- 
tion suitable to proceed from mej; while neither | nor 
(I am certain) my colleagues would have been 
to run the risk of stirring popular passions by a vulgar 
and unexplained appeal. But every difficulty, arising 
from the necessary limitations of an official position, 
has now been removed. 


Mr. Gladstone then discusses the Home Policy 
of the Future. He thinks that, though it is to be 
regretted that so many converts have been made of 
high social position, and that if the Pope does not 
control more souls among us, he certainly controls 
more acres,” still the severance of a certain num- 
ber of lords of the soil from those who till it can 
be borne. He cannot, indeed, any longer say that 
there is nothing in a Roman Catholic’s creed to im- 
peach his full civil title—that ground is cut from 
under his feet. But still, sofar as he is concerned, 
— ry be guided hereafter, as hitherto, by the 
rule o 
Maintaining equal civil rights irrespectively of re- 

ious differences; and shall resist all attempts to ex 
clude the members of the Ruman Church from the 
benefit of that rule. Indeed I may say that I have 
already given conclusive indications of this view, b 
supporting in Parliament, as a Minister, since 1870, 
the repeal of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, for what I 
think ample reasons. Not only because the time has 
not yet come when we can assume the consequences of 
the revolutionary measures of 1870 to have been 
thoroughly weighed and digested by all capable men 
in the Roman Communion. Not only because so great 
& numerical proportion are, as I have before observed, 

ly incapable of mastering and forming their 
personul judgment upon the case. Quite irrespectively 
even of these considerations, I hold that our onward 
even course should not be changed by follies, the con- 
sequences of which, if the worst comes to the worst, 
this country will have alike the power and, in case of 
need, the will to control. The State will, I trust, be 
ever careful to leave the domain of religious conscience 
oa oe — keep it to its fing * and to allow 
neither pri caprice nor, above all, foreigu arrogance 
to dictate to it in the discharge of its —— office. 
ee expects every man to do his duty”; and 
none can be so well prepared under all circumstances to 
exact its performance as that Liberal party, which has 
done the work of justice alike for Nonconformists 
and for Papal dissidents, and whose members have so 
often, for the sake of that work, bazarded their 
credit with the markedly Protestant constituencies 


of the country. Strong the State of th 
Kingdom has always Seen Sa 


panoply is pe 
t is not then for the dignity of th 


deliberately chosen, 
the myrmidons of 
the Apostolic Chamber either openly to obstruct or 
secretly to undermine. It is rightfully to be expected, 
it is greatly to be desired, that the Roman Catholics of 
this country should do in the nineteenth century what 
their forefathers of Englaud, except a handful of emis- 
saries, did in the sixteenth, where they were marshalled 
in resistance to the Armada, and in the seventeenth, 
when, in despite of the Papal chair, they sat in the 
House of Lords under the oath of allegiance. That 
which wo are entitled to desire, wo are entitled also to 
expect : indeed, to say we did not expect it, would, in 
my ju t, be the true way of conveying an 
‘insult to those concerned. In this expectation we 
may be partially — Should those to whom 
I appeal eee Wane ily onpe to bear witness in their 
own persons ecay of sound, mauly, true life in 
their Church, it will be their loss — than ours. 
The inhabitants of these islands, as a whole, are stable, 
though sometimes credulous and excitable ; resolute 
tho sometimes boastful ; and a strongheaded and 
sound -hearted race will not be hindered, either by latent 
or by avowed dissents, due to the foreign influence of a 


caste, from the accomplishment of its mission in the 
world. 


— — — 


Archbishop Manning has written a letter with 
the objeot of refuting the argument of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s new work, that Vatican decrees have effected 
such a change in the relations of Catholics to the 
civil power that it is no longer possible for Roman- 
ists to render an undivided civil allegiance. Dr. 
Manning maintains that such allegiance is divided 
only in the sense in which that of all men who 
believe in God and are governed by conscience is 
limited. He adds :—‘‘In this sense, and in no 
other, can it be said with truth that the civil alle- 
giance of Catholics is divided. The civil allegiance 
of every Christian man in England is limited by 
conscience and the law of God, and the civil alle- 
oe of Catholics is limited neither less nor more. 

he public peace of the British Empire has been 
consolidated in the last half-century by the elimina- 
tion of religious conflicts and inequalities from our 
laws. The Empire of Germany might have been 
equally — and stable if its statesmen had not 
been tempted in an evil hour to rake up the old 
fires of religious disunion. The hand of one man 
more than any other threw this torch of discord 
into the German Empire. The history of German 
will record the name of Doctor Ignatius Von Dol. 
linger as the author of this national evil. I lament 
not only to read the name but to trace the argu- 
ments of Dr. Von Dollinger in the pamphlet hefore 
me. May God preserve these kingdoms from the 
public and private calamities which are visibly im- 
pending over Germany! The author of the pam- 
phlet, in his first line, assures us that his purpose 
is not polemical but pacific.’ I am sorry that so 
good an intention should have so widely erred in 
the selection of the means.” 

Lord Acton also has taken the field, and ad- 
dressed a preliminary reply” to Mr. Gladstone 
himself. He thinks that the right hon. gentleman 
has overlooked some points which may may most 
fitly be discussed by those who are least respon- 
sible.” As one of these he proceeds to argue that 
the position of the Pope in r to the civil alle- 
— is in no way altered by the last Vatican 
ecrees. The claims now advanced were advanced 
centuries ago, and yet Parliament abolished the 
Catholic oath, the reason being that whatever 
might appear to be the Catholic faith, the loyalty 
of individual Catholics was trusted. ‘‘1 think you 
will admit,” Lord Acton says, that your Catholic 
countrymen cannot fairly be called to account for 
every particle of a system which has never come 
before them in its integrity, or for opinions whose 
existence among divines they would be exceedingly 
reluctant to eve.” As far as decrees, cénsures, 
and tion could commit the Court of Rome, 
it was committed to the denial of the Copernican 
system. Nevertheless the history of astronom 
ows a whole catena of r ag Jesuits; and, 
a cen ago, a § who thought himself 
bound to adopt the Ptolemaic theory was laughed 
at by the Roman divines.” Mr. Gladstone thinks 
that English Catholics ought to be com to 
demonstrate one of two thi that the can- 
not, virtue of powers asserted by the late 
Council, make a claim which he was perfectly able 
to make by virtue of powers asserted for him 
before ; or that he would be resisted if he did. The 
first, Lord Acton says, is superfluous. The second 
is not capable of receiving a written demonstration. 
„Therefore, neither of the alternatives you propose 
to the Catholics of this country opens to us a wa 
of escaping from the reproach we have in a 
Whether there is more truth in your misgivings or 
in my confidence the event will show, I hope, at no 
distant time.” 
The Irish papers are, as usual, forward in their 
criticism on the pamphlet. The Dublin Morning 
Mail treats it as a bid for office, and heads its 
article, ‘* Bearing up for A 9 4. — 
Daily Arpress says: — Saul amongst the prophets 
—＋ less surprise than Mr. Gladstone —— the 
defenders of Protestant freedom against the assaults 
of the Ultramontanes. The battle is only begun.” 
The Jrish Times says: — This latest pronounce- 
ment of a man once more popular in Ireland than 
any English Premier that preceded him will scarcely 
leave him a friend in the country, from Cape Clear 
to the Giant’s Causeway.” 


STATE CHURCH QUESTIONS. 


Earl Nelson, Mr. Beresford-Hope, M.P., and Dr. 
Irons have addressed a letter to the Convocations in 
reference to a revision of the Prayer-book, urgi 
the members to lay aside all minor differences 

inion, and to combine in defence of its integrity. 
The letter also recommends them to sign the peti- 
tion recently agreed upon at a meeting of Church- 
men at Brighton. 

A meeting of the Council of the Association for 
Promoting the Reform of Convocation was held on 
Thursday, Nov. 5, in King's College Library 
Lord Lyttelton in the chair—at which it was re- 
solved to invite the leading members of the repre- 
sentative Church Society of either school to assist 
at à public meeting expected to be held in the 
month of December in the metropolis to advocate 
the right of the laity to some representation in the 
Church’s Councils, in order that the time and 
attention of Parliament may not be needlessly pre- 
occupied with the detailed consideration of most 
Church questions, the preparatory hard work 
having been effected by a Church Synod. To 
these conclusions the nation and Parliament would 


be likely to attach full weight. The list of bishops 


| who are already patrons and vice-presidents of the 
association was increased by the unanimous elec- 
tion to that office of the Lord Bishop of Exeter and 
Norwich. 

Dr. Pusey has been asked by Archdeacon Allen 
to utter some words,” “recommending at this 
time that nothing may be done to alter the rubrics.”’ 
In his reply, which is dated Oxford, November 2, 
Dr. Pusey says :—‘‘ Things are far too confused, 
and minds too excited, for me to know what words 
do good or harm. The Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol says that the tension is increasing. I agree 
with you in wishing no change to be made, if the 
law courts will but allow freedom where congrega- 
tions and alen are of one mind. But controversy 
has been so fierce and is so fierce; things indiffe- 
rent in themselves have been so made the symbols 
of doctrine by those who deny that doctrine, that 
persons fear lest, in giving up those outward 
things, they should seem to give up doctrine, such 
as general councils at least involved. I hope this 
new court may be fair. Hitherto the courts have 
declared alike against positive truth and against 
practice which symbolised positive truth. Their 
only instinct has been in favour of laxity.” Dr. 
Pusey adds :—‘‘The Prayer-book is our common 
heritage and bond of union. If God preserves us 
this unchanged, we may by His mercy yet weather 
the storm.“ 

At a meeting of the ruridecanal chapter of 
Andover North, a petition to Convocation was 
adopted, with one dissentient, praying—1. That 
the integrity of the existing Prayer-book may be 
maintained. 2. That large liberty in ceremonial 
matters, within specified limits, may be allowed to 
different — Ay yet 3. That changes in cere- 
monial may not introduced against the wish of 
congregations. 4. That pending a legal decision 
by a full court of appeal, and after argument as to 
the meaning of the ornaments rubric, and the rubric 

receding the prayer of consecration, Convocation 
o delay dealing with ceremonial. 


CHURCH AND STATE ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


The German Emperor has made an important 
concession to the Old Catholics. By an Order in 
Council he has authorised the Minister of Public 
Worship to permit the formation of Old Catholic 
parishes and communions on his own nsibility, 
without reference to the Emperor himself. Hitherto 
a royal order has been indispensable in every single 


case. 

Bishop Martin, of Paderborn, has been sentenced 
to two months’ imprisonment for his last pastoral. 
Ne oe —.— are making for his —— . the 
Ecclesiastical Court. e Pope has the 
bishop with a gold medal, acoompanied by a 7 
complimentary letter, in which he expresses 
ition of the bishop’s valuable services to the 
Church in its present crisis. 

The arrest of Father Schneider in his charch at 
Tréves is thus justified by the Berlin correspondent 
of the Times :—‘‘ The Catholic c , we are told, 
have endeavoured to make lower classes 
believe that a priest need only place himself before 
the altar to attain a sanctity which raised him 
above the law. It had thus become absolutely 
necessary to supply practical proof of the futility of 
this assertion.” The same correspondent is respon- 
sible for the statement that the Ultramont 
party iu the German Parliament have determined 
to vote inst the contemplated increase of the 
army * e Landsturm. 

At Dippertz, a small place near Fulda, Father 
Helfrich, an expelled priest, who had returned to 
his parish, has been arrested in the church the 
moment the service was over. There was no 
attempt at resistance. The father was not lodged 
in prison, but was sent back to the neighbouring 
county whence he had come. 

The delegates of forty-two French Protestant 
Consistories are now assembled at Paris to consult 
on the situation in which the Liberal Protestants 


are by the Minister of Public Instruction 
and Worship. They refuse to 1 to new elec- 
tions ordered by the minister Who annulled the late 


elections. They have resolved to issue a manifesto 
to the Liberal 22 of the Christian Reformed 
Churches in France, affirming the rights of 
Christian conscience, and declaring that they 
want no other master but Jesus Christ, and re- 
ise in no human power, synod, or council, the 
right of 15 them from the Communion of 
Christ.” They have resolved also to send a depu- 
tation to the minister to express their grievances 
and demand redress. The question is, what Go- 
vernment can do in face of this opposition. The 
int of law may be doubtful, but oustom makes 
he assent of a congregation necessary for any dis- 
missal of its officers or clergy. 


The prosecution of Mr. Mackonochie, the vicar 
of St. Alban’s, Holborn, for Ritualistic practices, 
is to be taken in the Court of Arches on the 20th 
instant. 

The statement that there is to be shortly held a 
congress of English Roman Catholics, “ in order 
to uphold the dogma of the Pope's infallibility, the 
right of the Sovereign Poutiff to temporal as well as 
spiritual power, and to proclaim to all Christians 

t it is their bounden duty to return to their alle- 
iance to the Holy Father,” is authoritatively 
enied. 

Tun Tirte “ Rev.”—It is stated that some of 


| the Dissenting ministers of Sheffield, following * 
example of Mr. Dale and the late Mr. Vince, 
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Birmingham, intend to abandon the use of the title 
** Rev. 

Patronace Act IN Scortaxp.— The interim 
regulations for the election and a pointment of 
ministers in the Established Church of Scotland, 
which it is proposed the Commission of Assembly 
shall be asked to sanction at its meeting on the 
18th current, have been made public. The special 
feature is that adherents are defined as “persons of 
full age who have shown by their attendance at 
the particular church that they desire to be con- 
sidered as connected with it, and have claimed to 
be enrolled as members of the congregation,” and 
against whose moral character nothing is known 
that would unfit them for becoming communicants 
—that ona vacancy taking place, a committee of 
nomination is to be appointed by the electors, which 
may include persons outside their own number— 
that their nominee must obtain the approval of a 
majority at the congregational meeting to which 
they report—and that, if satisfied, the Presbytery 
shall then moderate in a call, and take other steps 
towards a settlement in the usual course, the 
interference of law agents being forbidden through- 
out. 

Tux CLAm™s OF ULTRAMONTANISM.—There was 
a meeting at Archbishop Manning’s house on 
Thursday to listen to his inaugural address to the 
Roman Catholic Academia in reference to the future 
policy of the Catholic world. In the course of his 
observations he said that within the last twenty- 
four hours it had been intimated to him that the 
Catholic world was threatened with a controvers 
on the whole of the decrees of the Vatican Council. 
From this and other matters that had come to his 
knowledge, he could see that they were on the 
very eve of one of the mightiest controversies the 
religious world had ever seen. If they would only 
prepare themselves he did not fear for the decrees 
of the Vatican Council or for the Vatican itself. 
Bat they must have no half-hearted measures. 
They must have no half-fearful, half-hearted asser- 
tions of the Sovereign Pontiff's claims. They must 
not fear to declare to England, and to the world 
through the free press of England, the Sovereign 
Pontiff's claim to infallibility, his right to temporal 
power, and the duty of the nations of the earth to 
return to their allegiance to him. 

Tue ‘‘ DominicaL ” Controversy AT Exerer is 
not yet Jaid. Another seizure was made on Thurs- 
day, but the attempt at a sale was abortive, owing 
to the threats of the crowd pointing to the neigh- 
bouring millstream. Sir Edward Watkin, M. P. 
has addressed a letter of remonstrance to the Rev. 
J. B. Strother, fortified with the offer to pay his 
‘ dominical ’ inst all Nonconformists of 
his parish for a year, if he will consent to withdraw 
all —— against every one until the opinion 
of Parliament can be taken. In the reply, de- 
clining the offer, Mr. Strother says :— ‘‘ You rejoice 
in ing yourselve a Protestant, though you 
know—or — 2 to teach me you ought to have 
known—that the Church of England has delibe- 
rately rejected that name. With rd, however, 
to the matter at issue, I beg to say that if you had 
at Northendon a tenant, an English Churchman, 
who was a man of Catholic ‘ views of doctrine and 
ritual,’ and if he were to refuse to pay his rent, be- 
cause you in his estimation, right or wrong, were 
a Protestant and a heretic, so far from feeling any 
‘indi ion’ against you for distraining on his 

oods, I should feel ashamed of your cowardice and 
olly, if you were to listen to his misleading and 
disingenuous plea of ‘ conscience,’ and were to suffer 
him to fill — — — of yours. 
You can, if you please, i of making an offer, 
which on the face of it is i A the simple 
course of endowing the living of St. to 
the extent of 54/. 78. 4d. per annum, which at thirty 
years’ purchase would cost you 1,631/.”’ 


Beligious und Denominational News. 


NOTTINGHAM CONGREGATIONAL 
INSTITUTE. 


The annual meeting of this institution has re- 
rently been held in the Lecture Hall, Forest-road, 
Nottingham. There was a very numerous atten- 
dance, and the chair was taken by Mr. A. Wells. 
After the proceedings had been opened by the 
chairman, 

The Rev. J. B. Paton submitted a report of the 

revious session, from which it appeared that, 
5 the last year, twenty-one men had left the 
institution, five of them going to other colleges, and 
sixteen to spheres of labour among the great indus- 
trial masses of population in the North, and in the 

icultural districts. In the agricultural districts 
there was greater need than ever of earnest, capable 
men to minister to their free evangelical churches, 
because of the growth of a tyrannous Ritualism 
which sought by all means to destroy the spiritual 
faith of the Church of Christ. There had been, in 
the classes, great diligence on the part of students, 
as was shown by the examinations. The students 
had conducted work in twenty-three missions—s!x 
in the town, and the rest in the four counties of 
Nottingham, Derby, Lincoln, and Leicester. To 
these missions five hours each day were devoted, | 
every Sunday and every Tuesday. In conclusion 
Mr. Paton urged upon the churches, by prayer and 
eympathy, to contribute to the spiritual training of 
the men in the institute, since on that training the 
real usefulness 


of these men in their ministry | 


— 


2 


The Rev. C. S. Slater then spoke at some length : 
on the subject of ‘‘ Impressions of the Huddersfield 
meetings, describing the various characteristics of 
the recent session of the Congregational Union, the 
freedom of speech combined with word, the symp- 
toms of a growing disposition to united action, and 
the real unity of their free churches. The Rev. W. 
Crosbie, M.A., of Derby, spoke of the recent con- 
ference in that town for promoting a religious 
revival in their churches. He said that the measure 
of the church’s usefulness was just the measure of 
her holiness. He urged the desirability of a three- 
fold union of the evangelical churches—a union for 
prayer, a union for common Christian work, and a 
union for testimony. He congratulated the friends 
of the institute on the ve rous state in 
which it was at the — Tine, oping that the 
spiritual strength of the institute would be brought 
to bear on those strongholds of sin which were so 
abundant. (Applause.) 

Tne Rev. C. Clemance, who followed, spoke on 
the Modern controversy between the Roman 
Church and the Churches of Christ,” which he 
dealt with in a masterly and exhaustive st le, 
showing with great force the portentous develop- 
ment of Romanism in recent times. Their contro- 
versy as churches with the Papal system was: 
(1.) tt puts one man where there is no place for any 
man. So long as the Pope was content with the 
claim Vicar of Christ—unwarranted as it was, yet 
it was, comparatively speaking, moderate as com- 
pared with that which is now claimed for him,—he 
was bishop of the universal church, the chief 
pastor, and was, under certain circumstances, the 
mouthpiece of the Church, and the weight of his 
words was limited by the measure of authority for 
uttering them granted by the Church. But now it 
is so nolonger, He is vor Dei—an incarnation of 
God. May be, this simplifies the controversy : it 
makes it easier to point out Rome's weakness and 
blasphemy. But most assuredly it is enough to 
rouse all that is in us of manly indignation ; and 
anxious as we are to g° to the fullest extent in 
paying right to those who differ from us, yet such 
a system forfeits claim tor t. (2) It is a doc- 
trine which is theoretically the destruction of the 
Church. By the definition of an Ultramontane, 
the Pope may a „The Church—it is myself.” 
They have now reached, in the 
Roman Charch, the apotheosis of man. Mr. 
Clemance went on, elaborately, to notice the effect 
of the dogma of infallibility, observing that Rome 
contended for power in its wrong place—over the 

le—instead of in them. He pointed out that 
their duty was to witness for the true doctrine in 
every case, and before concluding took occasion to 
allude to the importance of teaching the young. 
The address was cordially applauded. 

The Rev. G. R. Thornton, M.A. (vicar of St. 
Nicholas’), next spoke on the subject of Lessons 
from the Broadlands and Oxford meeetings for the 
Churches of Christ in this town,” and with mach 
earnestness he im the importance of Chris- 
tian unity, and of Christian influences in the work 
of evangelisation. 

The proceedings were then brought to s ter- 
mination, prayer being offered by the Rev. C. 8. 
Slater. 


pros 


— — — ——— — — — 


The Rev. Dr. Punshon, president of the Wesleyan 
Conference, is at present confined to his bed by a 
serious attack of illness, from which he has been 
suffering during the past week, and although the 
more dangerous symptoms have abated, he was too 
ill on Sunday to undertake his usual Sunday 
evening’s ministration at his chapel in Warwick 

ardens, Kensington. 

e AGRICULTURAL Hatt Services.—On Sunday 
afternoon the East London Jubilee Band gare a 
service of Sacred Song at the icultural Hall, 
Islin under the presidency of the Rev. J. Thain 
Davi So great was the demand for admission 
that after the hall was filled to overflowing hundreds 
had to be turned away disappointed. At the 
evening service Dr. Bernardo, who is so closely 
associated with mission work in the East of London 
conducted the proceedings, and gave an able and 
earnest address on The Cities of Refuge. 

Surron, Surrey.—On Sunday week the Rev. 
J. M. Bergin resumed his labours in the new 
Baptist Chapel in this place, after an absence of 
eleven months (with the exception of afew Sundays 


in the spring), caused by long and severe illness. 
During be tative iod the church has continued 
its minister's sti and paid for all supplies for 


the pulpit, besides affording him liberal assistance 
— meeting the oy! expenses entailed by 
Mr. Bergin’s ——ů— illness. The church like- 
wise most considerately limits its demands upon 
its minister to one service a Sunday for the next 
three months. 
Free Mernopists AT CE] Mrona.—The opening 
service of the New Free Methodist Chapel were hela 
on Tuesday, when a large number of friends from 
Bristol, Radstock, and surrounding 4 as well / 
as from the immediate r , assembled a 
three o’clock in the chapel, which was well filled. 
A most appropriate discourse was delivered by the 
Rev. E. UD. Green, of the Bristol South Circuit, and 
the coliection at the close realised 10/. 88. 2d. 
After the service upwards of 200 partook of a 
capital tea in the old chapel. In the evening a 
public meeting was held, when the chapel and the 
vestry were filled to overflowing. W. Terrell, Esq., 
J.P., presided. A statement was read showing - 
estimated cost of the building to be 580/., and su 
scriptions had been received or promised for 300/. 
This is exclusive of the site, which was given by J. 


H. Braikenridge, Esq. Hope Chapel is the desig. 
nation of the building. Sittings were provided — 


150 worshi 

Dorset — site autumnal meetings 
of the Dorset Association of ional 
8 were held at Shaftesbury, on Wednesday, 
ov. 4. 


At 9.30 a.m. a public prayer- meeting was 
held, followed by the general business meeting, at 
which the subject of councils of reference was 
brought forw Draft resolutions, prepared in 
accordance with the instruction of the annual 
meeting, were presented by the secretary, and after 
a lengthened conversation it was resolved to have 
these resolutions printed and circulated among the 
members of the iation, with a view to their 
adoption if approved at the annual meeting next 
spring. The chief difference of opinion was with 
respect to imposing the penalty of losing member- 
ship with the association, upon either of the parties 
in difference, in the event of their refusing to abide 
by the decision of the referees. It was thought by 
the majority of those present that as the decision 
would have voluntarily sought, and an 

ment have been given to accept their decision, a 
case, if it wen gpm of refusal to act on that 
decision, would demand a penalty sufficient to 
mark the feeling of the association with respect to 
it. The cordial thanks of the association were pre- 
sented to the Rev. C. T. Plank and the friends at 
Shaftesbury for their hospitality. After the 
dinner, served in the Lecture Hall at 1.30, stirring 


es were given by the Revs. —. 
(Wesleyan), B. Gray, B. A., J. Keynes, T. Neaves, 
and C. T. Plank, on political and ecclesiastical 


topics. An open conference followed upon Helps 
and Hindrances to Evangelistic Work,” with eape- 
cial reference to the county of Dorset. The Revs. 
S. Giblett and T. Toy read papers, and the suo- 
ceeding debate was well sustain various 
suggestions was one that the children of the 
Sunday-schools should be encouraged to aid home 
missions on the plan found so successful by the 
foreign societies. Pointed allusions were also 
made to the notorious evils ing from needless 
rivalries between Free Churches in villages 
small towns. At seven o'clock a i 
was held in the 4 — 
— a ae 2 er by the Rev. W. 
, the > 


the Rev. B. G „explained the work of 

lati a ite claims on the churches. 
Then brief addresses were delivered by the Revs. 
W. Lewis, of Weymouth, on Christian fellowship ; 
J. G. Tolley, of Parkstone, on Christian work; and 
J. Keynes, of Wimborne, on Christian fidelity. The 


meetings were very fairly attended. 


Correspondence, 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY,—PRACTICAL 
SUGGESTIONS, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformia. 

Dan Sin, —It was my intention to make a few state- 
ments and to offer a few practical suggestions on the 
organisation of the friends of the Liberation Society at 
the conference which was held in Manchester on Wed- 
nesday last, but the time was so fully occupied that I 
had not the opportunity of doing so. Will you kindly 
allow the substance of these suggestions to appear in 
your next issue! 6 

I think that every large county should have ite dis- 
trict council composed of representatives from all the 
large towns in the county (where the counties are small 
two or three might unite to form such d coundil). In 
every town of 20,000 inhabitants we should have an 
intelligent working committee, one of its members 
forming a part of the district council ; each committec 
should have at least one member (call him secretary, 
agent, or what you will) who can devote a considerable 
portion of his time to the work. Each of these town 
committees should make itself responsible for the orga- 
nisation of the district of which it is the centre. This 


portant of them being directly represented on, the town 
committee. The boundaries of the different districts 
could easily be so arranged by the district council that 
every part of the county would be ineluded within some 
of them. 

Another duty of this town committee would be to 
make itself acquainted with the special ciroumstances 
and needs of every part of its own district, so as to be 
able to suggest or to provide the kind of agency best 
adapted to the requirements of the different places. It 
would likewise ascertain what the town and district 
could furnish in the way of agents such as lecturers, 
speech-makers, collectors, tract distributers, e., and 
be able to regulate and superintend them so that every 
part of the district would be supplied with the amount 
and kind of agency most needed, and through the 
medium of the district council the lack in one district 
might be supplied out uf the abundance of another. 
These town committees would be prepared to carry 
out in their different districts the plans and suggestions 
of the executive in London or of the district counell ; 


they would be responsible for making the best possible 


—— dl 
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ni of the educational agencies put within their reach, The Rev. A. Maclaren concurred in this, and 


and for securing united political or electoral action 
whenever it might be deemed to be necessary. 


Iam aware this cannot be done all at once, but the 
formation and in some cases the invigoration of town 
committees may and ought to be attended to without 
delay, and the first efforts of these committees ought 
to be directed to the smaller boroughs. In most of 
these the Liberation Society has a few friends and sup- 
porters, and they need to be stimulated and encouraged 
in any effort which they may put forth. Those of them 
who have the courage to avow themselves favourable 
to the objects which we have in view are often made to 
feel that they are only a tolerated race. Not only have 
they to put up with social annoyances and losses in 
business, but their very lives are often made bitter to 
them by the persecution to which they are subjected at 
the bands of the State-favoured portion ‘of the com- 
munity. In these boroughs and other small agricul- 
tural towns the public rooms are nearly altogether in 
the hands of State-Churchmen, and unfortunately 
public opinion in those places is not sufficiently strong 
to deter these men from refusing the loan of these rooms 
to our friends, though our opponents can and do have 
them, as often as they like. In many of these places 
lectures and public meetings are at present out of the 
question, and the only thing to be done is to get good 
telling placards on tothe walls and plain, stirring leaf- 
lets and tracts, into the hands of the people. I know 
of an instance in which a large cattle-fair was made use 
of to get Liberation literature into the hands of the 
agricultural population. Tracts were freely distributed 
in the morning, and I was told thatin the afternoon 
Church and State was the subject of conversation in 
every public-house in the place. 


In all the manufacturing villages we must have local 
committees formed, public meetings held, and lectures 
delivered, as well as a free distribution of literature. 


It is now more than ever important that thesympathies 
of the political organisation of our towns and villages 
should be enlisted in favour of our movement. This 
has already been accomplished in some places, and may 
be in many more. Whenever a public Liberation meet. 
ing is held, let the committee of the Liberal organisa- 
tion (club or whatever it may be), be invited to occupy 
the platform. Let all the Liberal committees in the 
district be invited to send delegates to all local con- 
ferences, 


Let the Liberation committees or agents supply clubs, 
o., with lectures, papers, and literature, upon the sub- 
ject, and I am satisfied that very soon the active 
Liberal politicians of every borough in the kingdom 
will become not only decided but intelligent Libera- 
tionists. 

Hoping that you will excuse my trespassing so far 
upon your valuable space, 

Jam, yours truly, 
E. THOMAS. 

Bradford, Nov. 6, 1874. 


THE HANTS CONGREGATIONAL UNION AND 
THE REV. DR. WADDINGTON. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —My attention has been called to the report of 
the Hants Congregational Union meeting recently 
given in the Vonconformist, containing a vote of censure 
on myself for interfering in the case of the Church at 
Winchester. I have only to observe that the censure 
was unmerited—that the speech of the mover of the 
resolution was incorrect in its statements, and that the 
publication of the censure is a gratuitous injustice. I 
might support this observation by details of the most 
convincing kind, but of no interest to the public, and 
that might leave several persons under lasting discredit. 
I dave been assured that the Church at Winchester 
entertains the mos: grateful sense of the service it was 
my privilege quietly to render, without the slightest 
allusion to the “‘ Council of Reference,” and that what 
they deem my kindness and forbearance will be long re- 
membered. The Hants Congregational Union, if so in- 
clined, can make no reparation for the injury done to 
me until their next half-yearly meeting. Their e 
parte proceedings were published in the secular journals 
before I had the slightest hint of them. Let them 
stand on record. It has long been my lot both to 
labour and suffer reproach”; but if an oppressed 
Church finds relief, completes its organisation, welcomes 
the pastor of its choice, and enters into a state of rest 
from turmoil and distraction, their compensation is 
more than sufficient for any wilful misrepresentation. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
JOHN WADDINGTON, 

9, Surrey-square, Nov. 7, 1874. 


There are 1,200 case of epidemic fever in Over- 
Darwen, a town of some 24,000 inhabitants. The 
reason is abominable filth, Darwen is drained by 
cesspools ; acres of excreta lie uncovered. A Govern- 
ment inspector has been sent down, but he can 
scarcely get the Local Boned, elected to keep down 
rates, todo anything. According to a more recent 

the number of fever cases is diminishing. 

he reservoir from which the residents are supplied 

with water has been cleaned out, and at the bot- 

tom a highly offensive deposit of mud, described 
a a in depth, was found. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


CONFERENCE AT MANCHESTER. 


(Continued from Supplement. ) 


Mr. George Howell hoped they would not be 
afraid of the political aspect of the question. They 
wanted organisation more than teaching, for there 
were hundreds of thousands outside the ranks of 
the Nonconformist churches who believed as 
earnestly as themselves in the cause of disestablish- 
ment and disendowment. When he was a candi- 
date for Aylesbury, an agricultural district, he 
found the agricultural labourers were with him 
almost to a man on this question. But he had to 
contend against Tories and Whigs combined, and a 
great number of Nonconformists in the middle 
ranks were somewhat afraid of his candidature. 
He had had a very long experience of working 
men, mixing with them in their meetings and in 
their workshops. They might be surprised to find 
how this question of disestablishment came up 
ever and anon in all such meetings. Their question 
had been, not whether they believed in disestablish- 
ment and disendowment, but whether the time had 
yet come to embrace that as one of the planks in 
the platform. There had scarcely ever been a 
question of any political organisation with which 
he had had to P in which disestablishment and 
disendowment had not been conceded. Was it 
ripe now for an organisation to press it to a success- 
ful issue? He was not prepared to say that the 
majority if they were polled would be with them 
on this question just yet, but he did say that the 
proportion of numbers would be so great as to 
startle some of the members of the Liberation 
Society. Such measures as the county suff 
extension and the re-distribution of seats would 
more or less help the Liberation movement. 
(Cheers. ) 


Mr. Caldwell (Eccles) said that although he had 
been a member of the society from the commence- 
ment, he could not accept the resolution in the 
sense that he should bind himself in every position 
to vote for any gentleman simply because he might 
happen to adopt the Liberation programme. In 
certain circumstances he would do his best to 
— even one who professed Liberation prin- 
ciples. There were other matters on which a can- 
didate who was in favour of disestablishment might 
be entirely opposed to his views, and he should not 
like to be coerced into voting for him under such 
circumstances. (Laughter and cheers.) 


Dr. Stock (Huddersfield) proposed an alteration 
in the motion—viz., that the question of disesta- 
blishment ‘‘has already become of paramount im- 
portance in the election of Parliamentary represen- 
tatives.” The resolution as it stood meant anything 
or nothing, and it might mean that the question 
would not become of ount importance until | 
the day of the restitution of all things, and he was 
not prepared to wait so long. (Laughter and 
cheers. ) 


Mr. Alfred Illingworth submitted that the reso- 
lution, as it stood, — * — 2 — 
great were rapidly taking place, the ear 
period referred to was not very far distant. Their 
object should not be to lay down at this moment 
a hard and fast line. They were not in a majority 
in many places, and those who could not claim to 
be a majority ought not to take the position of 
calling upon those who were in greater numbers 
than themselves to bow to them in every case. 
Every man was free to act according to his own 
convictions; but when they proposed to take 
organised action in the constituencies, they must 
be sure that they carried with them the feeling of 
the community. There was a great deal to do in 
the way of education before they could recommend 
such a policy as that hout the whole country. 

The Rev. R. Bruce (Huddersfield) appealed to 
the Rev. Dr. Stock not to press his amendment. 
The only difficulty in regard to the resolution arose 
from the terms in which it had been proposed, and 
if they were to understand it as it was seconded 
and supported, he saw no difficulty in supporting 
it. He did not believe in the general principle 
laid * that i — itics ae demora- 
ising. Ingratitude, whe in or out of politi 
was more demoralising, and he hoped if en 
never go out from that conference that they were 
— to the Liberal party, or to the Liberal 

rs, for what they had done in the past. 
(Cheers. ) 

Mr. Reaney said he thought that his remarks 
were in consonance with the second part of the 
resolution. 

Mr. W. Crossfield, jun. (Liverpool), said that, 
according to the resolution, they were to press 
their views upon the constituency, but they were 
not urged to ask for any pledges of those who 
sought their suffrages. 

he Rev. Dr. Stock then moved his amendment, 
which Mr. Bevan (Farsley) seconded ; the former 
saying that all he feared was lest they should 
be misunderstood. There was only a few votes for 
the amendment, and it was lost. 

The Rev. D. Loxton said it would be an im- 
provement to the resolution if they were to leave out 
the reference to theJprecedent of the Irish Church. 
It was a very bad precedent, and he thought the 
less they referred to it in their official papers the 
better. (Hear, hear.) He therefore moved as an 
amendment on the original resolution that the 


words already adopted in Ireland be left out. J 


the suggestion having been adopted by the mover 
and seconder, 1 the first part l 
That in the judgment of this conference the 
application to England and Wales and to Scotland 
of the principle of disestablishment must at an 
early period become of paramount importance, &c, 


PLANS OF DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT, 


Mr. Henry Lee (Manchester) then moved :— 


That the conference believes that, to give practical effect to 
the foregoing resolutions, it is desirable that there should be 
p a statement of the | changes involved in dis- 
establishment, and of the principles and methods which should 
be adopted in disend the Established Churches. That 
the executive committee be therefore requested te consider 
the steps which should be taken for that purpose. 


The resolution referred the matter for discussion to 
the executive committee, and he thought no one 
in that room would then venture to express an 
opinion as to how the endowments of the Esta- 
blished Church ought to be dealt with. Jt was a 
matter which would require their careful conside- 
ration. They were in a period of calm. They, 
as members of the Liberation Society, might 
very well sit down and think ont the method 
which should be adopted when they came to urge 
the principle of disestablishment before the House 
of — One of the questions put to those 
who were supporters of disestablishment was this, 
„What are you going to do with the money? and 
they all knew that the enormous Lo a of the 
Established Church was certainly a difficulty in the 
way of disestablishment. If they were willing to 
say, ‘‘ You may disestablish the Church, and take 
the money,” he believed no objections to disesta- 
blishment would be urged by a very large number 
of persons. But they were not so ing ; because 
they thought that, as a measure of public policy, 
it was not desirable to entrust to any corporation 
of men 80 “y a property as that which at present 
belonged to the lished Church. And as that 
Church was a National Church, under national 
control, having all its status given by Parliamentary 
enactments, it was only proper that the property 
which should be dealt with by Parliament, and 
dealt with in such a manner that the interests of 
the whole nation would be secured, and not the 
interests of a particular section of the nation. 
(Cheers. ) 
SPEECH OF MR. RICHARD, M.P., 


Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., who was received 
with enthusiastic cheering, seconded the resolution. 
He said it would be in the highest degree indiscreet, 
and premature, to enter upon any consideration of 
the details of the method of disestablishment and 
disendowinent referred to in the resolution. It was 
a difficult and multiform question, as Mr. Miall 
happily characterised it, and it would — all 
the — knowledge, political wisdom, states · 
manship which the Liberation Society could com- 
mand. He — to — J he — — 
be interpreting the sentiment eeling o 
that meetin oben he = A. ye mr — 
highest delight at seeing, and hearing, their old an 
—— friend, Mr. Miall, on this occasion. 
(Cheers.) A few months ago some of them felt 
considerable anxiety at the appearance of what they 
thought symptons of impaired health and vi ; 
but he had stood before them that morni with his 
mental powers wholly unabated, and his bodily 
strength, if not quite so vi as it Once was, 
was in such a state as to entitle them to hope that 
he might long continue to be what he had always 
been—a tried and trusted leader. yet 
ticular reason for making this allusion to Mr. Mi 
There was a class of ne writers known as 


special ter)—of the pro- 
vincial press from London, 


— 


plished bu * 
i men ; but they were very 
much addicted, especially in the dull season, to 
invent encrmous canards, and as this has been a 
y dull season, they had even gone so far 
as to make so humble an individual as himself the 
object of one of these canards. (Laughter.) Indeed 
he had seen it stated in their letters repeatedly that 
Mr. Miall and himself never appeared on the same 


latform or in the same meeting. (Laughter.) 


‘You may be sure,” they said, that if Mr. Mial 
is going to be present Mr. Richard won't, and if 
Mr. Richard is going to be t Mr. Miall issure 
to be absent—” the insinuation being, he supposed, 
that there was ä between his friend Mr. 
Miall and himself. Now, so rously unlike the 
truth was that allegation that he believed he had 
never attended a ing of the Liberation Society 
in his life without Mr. Miall being there; but he 
(Mr. Miall) had attended when he (Mr. Richard) 
was not there, because he had made the question 
his own by a long life of devoted and disinterested 
work. If those gentlemen who made these un- 
worthy insinuations only knew on what terms of 
affectionate brotherhood Mr. Miall and himself had 
lived for many years—without a cloud in their 
friendship or a 4 of jealousy he (Mr. Richard) 
always ready and willing to act as his friend’s humble 
lieutenant, and recognising him as their captain— 
they would not any more repeat those absurdities. 
(Cheers.) Mr. Howell had stated that as far as re- 
garded the working men they did not need very 
much education on this question of disestablish- 
ment. Well, they — Mr. Howell's testimony 
with the greatest possible confidence and with the 
highest gratification ; but he still thought that the 
educational work of this society was not yet at an 
end; for if the working men were sufficiently 
educated, the higher and middle classes required a 

t deal of education. (Laughter, and “Hear, 
.) He supposed Mr. Hopwood and himself 
thought their members of Parliament were a par- 
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ticularly intelligent and well-educated class; and 
yet there were some among them who had not 
understand hitherto even the rudiments of this 
uestion. There was so distinguished a man as 
the late Attorney-General (Sir H. James)—an ex- 
ceedingly clever man—who had been making a 
* lately to his constituents at Taunton. In 
that speech he performed the operation of dancing 
on the slack rope as cleverly and as dexterously 
as any man he (Mr. Richards) ever saw—saying 
something plausible and ingenious on both sides of 
almost every public question, without saying any- 
thing positive and decisive on any. In regard to 
their question, he (Sir H. James) had said that 
There were some persons belonging to the Liberal 
party who desired the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the English Church.” And then he 
said, There were also those—and their number 
was not few—who accepted Archdeacon Paley’s 
views that an Established Church could only 
be supported on the ground of its utility, and 
that the time for disestablishment should have 
arrived only when that utility was shown to have 
ceased.” It is an indication of how imper- 
fect this distinguished geutleman's education on 
this question was, that he had not got beyond 
Archdeacon Paley. (Laughter.) Now the word 
utility was one of such vague and elastic signifi- 
cance that they would require to have it very care- 
fully and accurately defined before they accepted 
its 1 to the Church of England. He be- 
lieved Mr. Morley had already by anticipation 
answered that argument as to the utility of the 
Church of England ; but the curious thing was that 
Sir Henry James went on giving them good advice 
as Nonconformists. There was plenty of that com- 
modity, and as it cost the givers nothing, they 
would have a good deal more of it, he had no 
doubt. (Laughter.) Sir Henry James went on to 
say what was the policy of the Liberal party for 
the future, and among other things which he pro- 
pounded as part of the policy was this one—to pro- 
mote perfect religious equality. They were per- 
fectly satisfied with the statement as to what was 
to be the future policy of the Liberal party if those 
who used the terms only understood — It was 
an extraordinary that a man like Sir Henry James 
— as he had said, an able and accomplished man 
something more than a lawyer, and aspiring also to 
be a statesman, and certainly not lacking in the 
logical faculty.—that he could not see that, to pro- 
mote and perfect religious equality so long as a 
Church Establishment existed, was utterly impos- 
sible. (Hear, hear.) The very essence of a Church 
Estab ent was religious inequality—(cheers)— 
for what did it mean if not this: that the State 
took a particular religious sect or body under its 
patronage and into its favour, endowed it with 
enormous national property, bestowed upon its 
members and upon its ministers privileges and a 
social status which exalted them above the rest of 
their fellow-subjects ; and it did this, not because 
they were better citizens, not because they were 
more loyal subjects of the Crown, not because they 
discharged their social duties in a more exemplary 
manner than the rest of the community, but simply 
because, through the accident of inheritance, they 
held a particular creed—and, he declared, that 
was the essence of religious inequality. (Loud 
cheers.) Even their friend Mr. Forster — his 
education was not perfect. (Laughter.) He 
was not going to say anythin —— of Mr. 
Forster ; in fact, he never had — anything unkind 
of him. On the cont , as Izaak Walton said of 
the worm he put on the hook, he had always 
handled him as tenderly as if he loved him. (Loud 
laughter.) But he could not but say seriously 
that no disrespectful wage had ever fallen from 
his lips in regard to Mr. Forster. He said this 
because an attempt had been made to erect him 
into a kind of martyr. (Laughter.) The Times 
implied that Mr. Leatham and Mr. Illingworth and 
himself had been ting this worthy man in 
some extraordinary way. He declared he had never 
said anything disrespectful of Mr. Forster, and did 
not intend to do so now. He should not have re- 
ferred to him at all now that he was absent from 
the country, were it not that he had taken the 
opportunity of firing a shot at them right across 
the Atlantic. (Laughter.) He had been inter- 
viewed—-(laughter)—by one of those gentlemen 
connected with the American press who undertook 
the work of pumping or of ‘‘ milking” distin- 
guished men. He durst say that Mr. Forster, 
with his Yorkshire shrewdness, was not a very easy 
subject to be milked ; and he went through the 
operation, or rather he evaded it, with great 
skill. One of the questions asked him was this: 
The religious question has been and is a difficulty 
in England in connection with schools, is it not? 
(Laughter.) Mr. Forster winced away from that 
topic. He said it was a very large question, that 
could not be discussed at that time; but still he 
took the opportunity of firing a shot into their camp 
through the sides of Mr. Ward Beecher. IIe said: 
„Jam reminded of what I once read your Mr. 
Ward Beecher had said about this. He in one of 
his public addresses substantially said, ‘ Let the 
public schools take care of the secular education, 
and let the Church take care of the religious — 
[that, remarked Mr. Richard, is what we have 


been saying]. (Cheers.) Now that to me 
is in effect saying that only the priests 
can teach religion.” So that according to 


Mr. Forster, in his imperfect state of educa- 
tion on this question, the Christian Church 
meant a corporation of priests. Mr. Beecher's posi- 
tion was that the secular education should be un- 


dertaken by the State, and that the Church— 
Christian Church—should take care of the —— 
education; and that what Mr. Forster said, was 
the same thing as delivering the education of the 
people into the hands of the priests, as though he 
thought that the Christian Church was a mere 
assemblage of priests. Was it not an extraordinary 
thing that Mr. Forster, who had been brought up 
amongst the sect who above all others denied the 
existence of a priesthood of the Christian Church 
should have fallen into this extraordinary mistake 
and was it not a still more extraordinary thing that 
he did not see that it was the system which he 
advocated and promoted that had a tendency, aye, 
and had the effect, of delivering the education of the 
people into the hands of the priesthood? (Cheers. ) 
All this showed that the education even of persons 
in very distinguished positions on this question was 
not perfect, and that they must go on with their 
work. At the same time they were preparing by 
such means as were indicated in the resolution for 
the ultimate result, they must diligently use the 
press and all other means in order to diffuse correct 
notions upon this subject among all classes of the 
community, inning with the working classes, 
although Mr. Howell said they were —＋ more 
up in this matter than any other class, and going u 
to the very highest, even to Attorney.Generals an 
ex · Vice- Presidents of Council. (Loud cheers.) 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


THE PLANS OF THE SOCIETY. 


Mr. Carvell Williams then made a statement 
respecting the recent proceedings and the plans of 
the society. He said that at the Triennial Con- 
ference in London in May last the executive com- 
mittee presented two reports ; one relating to the 
three years which then closed, and the others con- 
taining their views of the then position of the dis- 
establishment movement, with special reference to 
the results of the general election. In that report 
they submitted to the conference certain pro 
which the committee thought desirable to adopt, 
in order to carry on the agitation on a scale com- 
mensurate with its growing importance, and the 
multiplied opportunities presented to them. The 
conference 1 7 of those proposals, and re- 
ferred them back to the committee to carry out, 
and ever since that time until now the executive 
committee had been diligently engaged in obeying 
that instruction. In fact, this summer had n 
the busiest summer season that they had ever 
known. To-day they were able to report, not the 
completion of the work, but what they had hoped 
the meeting would regard as a fair instalment of 
it. In Parliam en phraseology, they reported 
progress, and asked leave to sit dgain. The com- 
mittee had been anxious that, while the society’s 
headquarters must continue to be in London, it 
should be energised to a greater extent than here- 
tofore by the strength and earnestness existing in 
favour of the society’s object in the provinces. 
Therefore they suggested to the conference that 
the executive committee should in future consist 
of seventy-five instead of sixty members; and that 
the whole of the increase should be taken from the 
country. That suggestion was adopted, and they 
had now a better representative committee than 
they had ever had before. Then it had been re- 
solved to hold, at certain seasons of the year, 
special meetings of the committee, and to secure 
the attendance of country members. It had been 
further resolved to hold a series of district con- 
ferences, and to make arrangements for a strong 
representation of the committee, so that they 
might convey information to their supporters and 
receive information from them. The first of the 
series of conferences was held in Manchester that 
day. From the north they would to 
the west of d. On the 24 of 
November there would be a conference held 
at Plymouth, and on the 25th at Bristol. Then 
they would come to the north again, and hold a 
conference at Newcastle on the 8th December, and 
in the early part of next year they ho to hold 
one for the eastern counties and one for the Mid- 
land district. (Hear, hear.) The platform had 
always been one of their most effective instru- 
ments, and it had been felt that | ought not to 
rely to the extent 2 had been obliged to do for 
some years past on the valuable aid of some few 

ntlemen who had their services at the 
— of the society. It had been considered 
that they ought to have at their command the ser- 
vice of at least one gentleman who could devote all 
his time to lecturing work, and as Mr. Gordon had 
proved his capacity and earnestness he had been 
chosen for the work, and for twelve months cer- 
tainly—it was hoped for longer—he would carry on 
this work. Ever since his appointment he had been 
engaged almost every night, and had lectured at 
many places which had never been visited by any 
previous lecturer. Another part of their machinery 
which it was felt required extension was the agency 
system, an it was resolved to appoint a travelling 
and organising agent, who should be constantly 
engaged in visiting the larger towns in the country, 
meeting local committees, organising the friends of 
the movement, and arranging for meetings and lec- 
tures. From the reports received from places 
already visited by him, he thought they had ob- 
tained the right man for this office in Mr. John 
Fisher, of Sheffield. There was another branch of 
the agency system to which even yet greater 
importance was attached by the committee. It 
must be admitted that toa large extent this had 
been a town agitation, but they would have to 
move the whole country—people in villages as well 


* 


as people in towns; and it was now 


must carry on this icular kind of educational 
work, not with a view to i but 
with a view to the eduvation of the e In 


order to effect this, it had been determined to 
out the whole country into comparatively small 
districts, each district having its resident agent, 
who would devote a large portion of his time to 
arranging and delivering lectures, distributi 

tracts, and taking other steps for the advancemen 
of the cause. This was not a scheme that could be 
worked out in a month or a year; but they had 
made a beginning, and every week they hoped 


would witness decisive Seven local agents 
had already been appointed, and acting on the prin- 
ciple just named, five of them were located in rural 


districts. The society had not been satisfied with 


riends ; not merely to obtain pecuni 
from them, but to ise th with a 


t, and each agent would 
elsh; and it was also intended to hold 
seven conferences in Wales, some of 
—＋ ＋ in the boty — he though 
was able at present to form an t 
that they might usefully employ at once, 
at once, thirty agents t the 
and when the system had into 
working order, they ought to be able to arrange for 
at least 700 meetings and lectures in the course of 
the winter season. Even that number, it was 
hoped, would be exceeded. The press had also to 
be used in addition to the platform: because there 
were multitudes of e not reached by the plat- 
form, and a great number of their 7 now 
greedily read anything issued aoe iberationists 
which got into their — e committee were 
anxious that the depot should be thoroughly ro- 
stocked. The first instalment of placards and 
tracts was now ready, and it was intended to give 
increased attention to the distribution department. 
They wanted an army of volunteer tract distributors 
throughout the kingdom, and, in order to enrol 
that army, they had put themselves during the 
ae Se See ee ee with several 
un 


their publicati 
V 


— as themselves, and t when the county 
ranchise was extended they would have their 
reward for this rural work in the number of intelli- 
gent county voters who would be ready to support 
theirjplans. (Cheers.) During the last two months 
they had issued a quarter-of-a-million copies of 
their publications, and this work would go on with 
inc power as the winter 2 In oon 
nection with the publications, he might add that, 
yielding to the suggestion often made to them, on 
the Ist) of January they intended to issue the 
Liberator in an improved form, and to supply it 
with certain limitations, to 5s. subscribers. 
had been viewed in days past with mingled feeli 
of impatience and hope. The views of the y 
were widely prevalent, but they were not accom- 
panied by corres ing action, and as soon as the 
new P was introduced, it seemed to the 
committee the hour had come when their 
Scotch friends might be induced to assume an alto- 
r different attitude. Directly the bill was 
rought in the committee him to Scot- 


land; when it passed they sent him again, and he 
should have to go again, to their Scotch friends 
to start a new agitation w they were on the 

Scotland had 


int of commencing there. Hitherto 
been dealt with by means of an agent who had gone, 


from time to time, from ; but now they 
had a gentleman resident in the Rev. 
E. Heatb, and in December mee would be held 
in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, Perth, and Aber- 


deen. In Manchester the need of a good office had 
long been A oe excellent rooms had been taken 
in Temple Chambers, St. James s-square. These 
rooms would be open daily, and friends outside 
Manchester would always know where to and 
make known their wants. He would only 
what had taken him but a few minutes to describe 
had cost the committee many hours and days of 
labour, and great anxiety, but they felt sure that 
the conference would share their responsibility and 
endorse their plans, and by doing whatever was 
needful in order to carry them into effect, would 
ensure such a result as would rejoice their hearts. 
(Loud cheers. ) 
The Rev. J. A. Macfadyen moved: 
‘That the conference has heard with much satisfaction a 
me by the executive committee 
in the — II of lans for the extended 
agitation Ived upon at the t conference, and 
expresses the ane that the committee wil have the vigorous 
co-operation of the society’s supporters in every part of the 
country. 
He said there was one name which he was sure must 
have been prominent in the thoughts of many gen- 
tlemen present, the name of one to whom un- 


doubtedly this resolution would have fallen as part 


of his proper work, He referred to his dear and 
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beloved friend the late Rev. H. W. Parkinson, of | 


Rochdale. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Williams might go 
back to the executive committee and give them the 
assurance that in Lancashire they would find hearty 
co- tion in the tion of their work. 

Mr. Stanway Jackson, of Manchester, who 
seconded the motion, said the pith of it lay in the 
phfase Vigorous co-operation. He was sure the 

oung men present would be stimulated by Mr. 
Miall « E and example. Mr. Williams' state- 
ment showed what could be done, and he hoped 


that in a very few years they would be able to con- 


gratulate themselves on their success. The motion 
was then carried. 
THE 100,000/. FUND. 


Mr. Alfred Illingworth then made a statement 
with reference to the 100,000/. fund. He said the 
question might be asked, ‘‘ Why had that pro- 

for a 100,000“. fund been made?” He was 
glad to have the opportunity of giving an answer, 
and that „ was a reason which would well 
be understood amongst business men— that the 
society, with all its faith —and that was neither 
small nor weak - would not be justified in extending 
its operations and taking 7 itself a staff a con- 
siderably larger number of labourers and agents, 
without seeing for some years beforehand where the 
funds were to come from. Little had been done by 
the society hitherto in the way of appeal for in- 
creased support. They had found the agitation 
had paid ite way, and what funds were necessary 
had been forthcoming even before they were 
wanted. They all recognised that 1 were called 
upon very largely to extend the work of the society ; 
and though an income of 5,000/. a-year was suffi- 
cient when the Liberals were in power, the time 
come for further exertions, and they needed an 
increased effort to educate the country, and to pre- 
pare a new programme of work, which would 
render the future of the Liberal party and the 
country more illustrious than in the past. Surely 
a fund of 20,0001. a year was not too much to 
expect from such a constituency as they possessed. 
There were many friends who had not yet been 
approached in the way of appeal ; and he believed 
it would be easy to raise the 20,000/. a year. He 
believed the committee were deserving of their con- 
fidence from his experience of the past, and that 
they would ex this money wisely and effec- 
tively. Mr. Williams had alluded to a portion of 
their work which would run away with the 
larger sbare of their income, and that was the 
expenditure upon publications; and he believed 
it was possible by means of publications to 
reach an audience which could not be 
reached by the platform or by lectures, and 
there ought not to be a solitary individual who 
would be able to declare that he had not read the 
position which the Liberation Society assumed, In 
these days the convictions of a nation might be 
born in a day. If they proceeded in a small and 
gradual fashion, of course it would take a dozen 
years to fertilise the whole country, but if — 
roceeded in the energetic fashion such as was we 
——— in Lancashire and Yorkshire, they would be 
able to provide their leaders with a policy and a 
2 andshow them the straight way in which 
they should walk whenever the 9 should 
present itself—when the Liber party should re- 
turn to office and power. It had been resolved by 
the executive committee not to press the question 
in Lancashire before that conference had been held, 
but now they need not be under any fear that Lan- 
cashire would not respond to the call of the execu- 
tive committee as heartily as Yorkshire had done 
already. At the conference in London he ventured 
to say that that county would raise 25,000/. if Lan- 
cashire would raise that or a larger sum. They had 
by no means exhausted the canvass of Yorkshire, 
aud he was glad to say that they had almost 
realised that sum. He believed that Lancashire 
was able and willing to take the first position in 
this matter, and there could be no jealousy, as 
they had all one object in view. Hearty co-opera- 
tion was needed, and he trusted that, when the 
appeal was made, they would find a response in 
Lancashire equal to the emergency. Mr. Illingworth 
then read a statement of the sums already promised, 
but the list was far from a complete one. He said 
23,0007. had been promised at the outset in London, 
and | sums since been promised, including 
1, rom Mr. Hugh Mason. 

r, Earp, of Melbourne, commented on the 
smallness of many of the individual subecriptions 
promised at the London Conference ; and he sug- 
gested that the conference should make an appeal 
to tlemen who were there present to increase 
their contributions. For his own part he should be 
glad to double his own. 

Mr. H. R. Ellington (the London treasurer) asked 
Lancashire, in giving its subscriptions, to emulate 
Yorkshire, for the sake of exciting more interest in 
the disestablishmeut movement in London. He was 
bound to say that the metropolis had not done its 
fair part in this matter ; and they wanted to bring 
to bear upon it the leverage of the great things done 
in the north. 1 If Lancashire followed 
the example of Yorkshire, he thought he could 
22 to say that London should be made to do 
its duty. 

The Chairman said that a systematic canvass 
would be made throughout Manchester and the 
district, and he was certain that even Mr. Illing- 
worth would be satisfied with the result. (Cheers.) 

Mr, Carvell Williams stated that Mr. George 
leery eines, of pace, Dae placed in his hand 
a list of promises to subscribe a total of 
to the fund. 200 guineas 


The Rev. J. B. Heard, late curate of Pinner, lieved that the Liberation Society was willing to do 


Middlesex, moved a vote of thanks to the chairman 
for presidin sand Mr. Titus Salt, in seconding the 
motion, said he had been very glad to hear from 
the chairman that they might confidently look to 
Lancashire to do her duty in the matter of the fund 
of 100,000/., although, privately, he had never had 
the slightest doubt upon the point. (Applause. ) 
The Rev. Dr. M‘Kerrow, who had taken the 
chair when the vote of thanks was proposed to Mr. 
Mason, said they must all have felt that the chair- 
man’s introductory address had strack the right 
note. It gave no unceitain sound with regard to 
their principles, their objects, and their determina- 
tion to prosecute, with all their energy and means, 
the work which had called them together. He was 
very sorry the statement had been made beforehand 
by the Bishop of Manchester, whom he much re- 
spected and who had many qualities which excited 
one’s admiration, that very bitter things would be 
said at that conference against the Church of Eng- 
land. So far as he had heard them there had been 
no bitterness of tone in any of the speeches. There 
had been frankness, and an exhibition of principles, 
and determination ; and if it was considered that 
these were bitter things it could not be helped. 


(Hear, hear.) They freely conceded to others the 
liberty of jadgment which they claimed themselves, | 
but holding principles which lay at the foundation 
of free conscience, and the duty which they owed 
to God and the cause of Christian union, they could 
not but speak their minds freely and heartily, and 
express their determination to do their duty to con- 
science and God. (Applause. ) 

The resolution was carried by acclamation, and 
the conference then closed. 


At four o' clock, about two hundred of the mem- 
bers of the conference dined together in the great 
room of the Reform Club, under the presidency of 
Mr. Samnel Watts, in the absence, through indis- 
position, of his uncle, Sir James Watts. After 


dinner, the question of the 100,000/. Fund again 


came up, and, among the subscriptions announced, 
were 1,000/. each from Sir James Watts and Mr. 
S. Watts, and 1,000“, from Mr. Henry Lee. 


GREAT MEETING IN THE FREE TRADE 


justice to all churches. The cry both from within 
aod without the Establishment was for reform ; the 
former for liberty or repression, as the case might 
be ; the latter, more distant and becoming more 
detinite and loud, for reconstruction on the basis of 
perfect religious equality. (Cheers.) The problem 
to be solved lay in one or other of two alternatives, 
concurreat endowment or absolute freedom. Steps 
had been already taken in the direction of reform 
by the passing of the Public Worship Bill and the 
Scotch Patronage Bill of last session. These bills 
had but served to reopex old sores, and to create 
ater complications and discontent. (Hear, hear. ) 
hey were met there that night to declare their 
solemn conviction that no settlement of this vexed 
question would be satisfactory to the country which 
did not provide for the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the National Church, (Cheers. ) 


The Rev. J. G. Rogers, B. A., proposed: 

That in the opinion M this meeting the ecclesiastical inci - 
dents of the last Parliamentary session have supplied new and 
striking illustrations of the impolicy and of the danger of 
— interference with the religious concerns of the 
people. 

He said that for a party which had disappeared, 
which had been snuffed out of existence, lectured 
out of existence, sneered out of existence, and 
trampled out of existence at every point, for a party 
which had altogether gone, he thought they had 
made a tolerably respectable appearance in the great 
capital of the north that day. (Loud cheers.) 
But it was not simply the journals who said they 
were dead. The great rejoicing of the arch- 
bishops and bishops at present seemed to show 
that, whatever other danger might interpose, 
the Church at least had been delivered from 
the fear of all her enemies in the Liberation Society. 
It was strange that these Episcopal gentlemen 
should take so much trouble about that which had 
already been disposed of. He was not quite so sure 
whether the excellent bishop of this diocese was 
satistied that the Liberation Society was dead. At 
all events, it was a remarkable thing that he should 
have thought it necessary, in a sermon last Sunday, 
to intimate the kind of thing that was to be ex- 
pected in the Free Trade Hall to-night. It was a 
* pity to disappoint a bishop— laughter) — but 
1e hoped he would be thoroughly disappointed 
when he said the friends of the Church would no 


HALL. 


In the evening a great public meeting was held 
in the Free Trade Hall, which was crowded to over- 
flowing. Mr. Henry Lee presided, and was sup- 
ported on the platform by most of the gentlemen 
who had taken a leading part at the conference, 


and also by the Rev. Dr. M‘Leod, Mr. Peter 


Spence, Mr. Thomas Hall, Mr. John Kingsley, Mr. 
Benjamin Massey, Mr. Samuel Massey, Mr. Hugh 
Booth, Mr. Alderman Murray, Professor Scott, 
Professor Newth, Professor Dowson, the Rev. T. 


doubt hear in the Free Trade Hall to-night, from 
the members of the Liberation Society, very many 
bitter things. He did not think any bitter things 
had been said to-day. (Hear, hear.) They — 2 
have strong things to say (loud cheers) — that was 
necessary; but bitter things they would eschew. 
(Loud cheers.) Nonconformists had been dis- 
missed by the Edinburgh Review as having been 
snuffed out at the last election, and it had been 
conclusively proved that the Nonconformists did 
not constitute an important part of the Liberal 


party. (Laughter. Vell, if the Whigs could do 


without the Nonconformists, he was perfectly cer- 


C. Finlayson, Mr. W. R. Sidebottom, Mr. J. H. | tain the Nonconformists would find it possible to 
Gartside, Mr. Thomas Snape, and Mr. J. H. do without the Whigs. (Cheers.) When they 


Gordon. | 


' 


The Chairman said the signs of the political | 
heavens clearly indicated to the most superficial | 
observer that the period was fast approaching when | 
the laws regulating the ecclesiastical affairs of this 
nation must undergo complete revision. (Hear, | 
hear.) Our Church—for it was a national establish- | 
ment—was in danger. It was in a state bordering | 
upon anarchy. We should shortly be called upon to 
pass a new Act of Uniformity, or declare new forms 
of worship, or determine disputed points of doc- 
trine, or settle questions relating to vested interests 
or vestments—(laughter)—or, on the recommendation 
of alearned professor, repeal the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and let every man teach and think what he pleased. 
(Laughter and cheers.) The Church was no longer 
co-extensive with the nation. The people had 
withdrawn from, or had been cast out of, its com- 
munion, or had been exempted by statute law from 
the pains and penalties formerly inflicted, yet they 
retained their legal rights to make changes and 
enjoy any advantages which the Caurch established 
by law afforded. The National Church was the 
property of the people. The nation, through its 
representatives in Parliament, exercised authority 
over, and expressed opinions on, ecclesiastical sub- 
jects ; while the head of the Government, acting 
on behalf of the Crown, appointed the bishops, 
and was now about to carry out a scheme for 
putting down the Ritualists by force of law. 
(Hear, hear.) The situation was critical. On the 
one hand, members of the Church of England 
chafed under the control of the State. They longed 
to be free, and desired all the advantages of free- 
dom with none of the drawbacks of State bondage. 
Taught how to pray, when to pray, and what to 
pray for, they had had imperfect instruction in the 
doctrine of self.reliance, and feared the consequences 
of emancipation—- 

They lingered shivering on the brink, 

And feared to launch away. 
They (the Liberationists) asked them to come out 
of the Valley of Humiliation and climb the Hill of 
Difficulty—(laughter)—to behold frem an elevated 
standpoint the noble results which the Free 
Churches of this country had obtained. The speaker 
then quoted a speech of Mr. Hodgson, M. P. for 
Bristol, who stated that if the House of Commons 
were to deal with the doctrine of the Church, he 
should be inclined to cast in his lot with the Libe- 
ration Society or some similar body that would give 
justice to all churches. It was refreshing to feel 


asked them, Where was the Liberation Society? 
they answered, ‘‘ Here we are, alive, strong, fresh, 
and vigorous as ever.” (Loud cheers.) They had 
got their veteran leader amongst them that night 
—(loud and prolonged cheers)—and they — Foe to 
show him that though they had fallen upon a time 
of comparative weakness, there were others rising 
up who were just as fully prepared to carry the flag 
to the front as he had been. (Hear, hear.) They 
were in the trough of the waves to-day ; they were 
on its crest yesterday, and, with God’s help, they 
would be on its crest to-morrow. (Cheers.) He 
then remarked that it was not till they were 
frightened at the Liberation Society that the 
archbishops and bishops began to think of trying 
to maintain the Protestantism of the Church. 
After referring briefly to the Endowed Schools Bill 
of the last session, he said there was that other 
most interesting bill—(laughter)—which was so 
welcomed at one time, but which now seemed to 
be regarded with somewhat more of distrust and 
anxious feelings ; which seemed to promise such 
= things, and which a few gentlemen were now 

ginning to see that, if it did anything at all, it 
must do it in such a way as to disestablish the 
Church—that wonderful Public Worship Regula- 
tion Bill—(laughter)—which the Archbishop intro- 
duced, which Lord Shaftesbury metamorphosed, 
and of which Mr. Disraeli ultimately became the 
putative father, that wonderful bill which was to 
stamp out Ritualism. They as Liberationists might 
be expected to have some amount of sympathy 
with that measure, and they had up to a certain 
point. But they had no sympathy whatever with 
the kind of Orange Protestantism which that bill 
was meant to embody and to sanction. (Cheers. ) 
Protestantism meant liberty of thought and con- 
science ; that no man should come between another 
man and his God; that every truth should stand 
on its own foundation, and should ask no sympathy 
or help from any other, and they felt that Orange 
Protestantism, which wanted to buttress up liberty 
by the bulwarks of tyranny and despotism, which 
blazoned liverty of conscience on its standard, and 
would trample out the liberties of those who ven- 
tured to differ from it, which sought in chariots and 
horses that strength which it was not prepared to 
look for from the living God and the truth itself 
they, the true Protestants, felt that that Orange 
Protestantism was a greater danger to liberty than 
Ritualism, oreven Romanism itself. (Cheers.) Hesaid 
that in that hall because he read at the time of the 
Public Worship Regulation Bill that the men who 


that a Liberal Churchmen like Mr. Hodgson be- 
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before the Parliament, consisted of the Orange re- 

ntatives sent by this district of Lancashire. 
Therefore, it was especially appropriate in that 
place that they, who boasted of being the Protestants 
of Protestants, should frankly declare to their fellow. 
countrymen that whatever opinion they met in 
argument they axked for no weapon of the State to 
coerce or restrain. (Cheers.) He had a kind of 
feeling for the Ritualists themselves. Sometimes 
he read their earnest declarations about the spiri- 
tual liberty which belonged to the Church of 
Christ, about the right of the Church of Christ as 
distinct from the State, and when he read that, he 
could not but have a certain amount of sympathy 
with them. His love of liberty was so great that 
even when he thought a man was claiming too 
much liberty, he was slow to strike a blow at him. 
He loved liberty and he sympathised with their 
desires, but he loved justice more. He loved liberty 
much, but even for the sake of liberty he could not 
consent to introduce a state of anarchy and in- 
justice, and he was bound to say, as regarded the 
fandamental principle of that bill, that in asserting 
that power of law the bill was right. Parliament 
was right that passed it. He thonght that if there 
was an Act of Uniformity, that Act should be 
maintained. It threw 2, men out of the Church 
in one day, and why should it be relaxed, why 
should not the same law be recognised and the 
same principle be carried out? ut what was 
meant by the bill? It was to stamp out Ritualism, 
said Mr. Disraeli; but it would do nothing of the 
kind. Would it stamp out Ritualism to forbid a 
man to preach a certain doctrine at half-past 
eleven, and forbid him another act at a quarter to 
twelve? Was it the way to stamp out Ritualism 
by establishing a kind of ecclesiastical county 
court? This was not the way to do it. This was 
not a question of outside forms and ceremonies. 
They might put out lights and throw aside vest- 
ments, and 2 might forbid every where opposition 
to it, but did they think they could settle the 
question in that way? There was a conflict 
of principles going on with men who were 
intensely in earnest. It was a conflict 
of men who believed they had right on 
their side, and if it was to be stamped 
out, it was not to be done by force of law. 
And then as to stamping out Ritualism, were they 
going to stamp out other acts—to stamp out every- 
thing that was contrary to law? Was there a 
bishop who dared to try to carry out the Act of 
Uniformity, or a statesman so bold as to dare to 
bring into the House of Commons a bill to make 
it operative? It was not in this way that the 
Church of God was to be saved. (Cheers.) These 
things had strengthened the position of the 
Liberation Society. Although they had not 
so many members in Parliament as before, 
they were stronger externally, and their force 
in the country was greater at this hour than 
it was twelve months ago. There were innumerable 
straws which showed how the current was setting 
in on their side. (Cheers.) They were strong 
because these gentlemen had attempted to reform 
the Church whose condition had been a scandal to 
Christendom ; but they found that at every point 
it was tumbling down, and they were in mortal 
fear lest their reformation should end in destruc- 
tion. (Lond cheers.) In concluding, the speaker 
in eloquent language referred to the triumphs that 
had been achieved in the past in many other move- 
ments as great as this, and at a time when success 
seemed almost hopeless. The name of Manchester 
was blazoned on the records of the nation; for it 
was Manchester that took up that great principle 
of free trade, held to it through good and evil 
report ; sent up the men who did battle for it ; and 
finally in that hall rejoiced in the victory which 
she won. (Cheers.) Let Manchester also 
take up this movement, and then, great and noble 
as she was, she would be ter and grander and 
nobler still, and she would stand forth to the world 
the successful vindicator of religious equality. 
(Loud and continued cheers.) 

The Rev. Dr. M' Leod (of Birkenhead) Moderator of 
the English United Presbyterian Church, in second- 
ing the motion, referred to the Church Patronage 
(Scotland) Abolition Bill, and said they were asked 
why they should not accept this liberal measure 
ree l 2 rr = weed pray hey 

r referring expressly to the Church he (Dr. 
M'Peod) . stated that their refusal was 
ungenerous to the brethren of another Church, and 
that they were grudging to others that liberty they 
themselves enjoyed. e Nonconformists of Scot- 
land had no confidence at all in the party whose 
measure the bill was. (Hear, hear.) In their ex- 
perience of Conservative Governments they 
never known an actually liberal gift coming from 
their hands. (Hear, hear.) The bill carried out 
the Conservative practice of imitating, to a certain 
extent, Liberal procedure, by putting an imitation 
of an institution which was proper to Free Churches 
into the hands of a church not free, and it did that 
in the interests of the State Church exclusively. 
(Hear, hear.) The Duke of Richmond made no 
secret that he intended that the Scotch Establish- 
ment should be able to say to Nonconformists : 
Why will ycu pass by any more? We also are 
free ; come in, oh be one with us as in the days of 
old. We also are free.” But no member of a 
Church really free was to be deceived by a measure 
of that kind. It was not only not a Liberal mea- 
sure ; it was a lengthening out of the life of an 
institution which, in Scotland at least, had outlived 
its day. (Hear, hear.) It gave a new lease to 
sectarian privileges which ought not to have been 
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prolonged a day. (Cheers.) It was not want of | 
generosity whieh led them to take up the position 
they did, but a desire to see the members of the 
Church of Scotland enjoying the same spiritual 
liberty as themselves, and a desire to place them. 
selves ina position of equality to which they were 
entitled. (Cheers.) With reference to the Church 
of England he advocated disestablishment in order 
that her immensity of power and resources might 
be brought into full activity. (Cheers.) There 
were fiery trials out of which institutions, as well 
as individual souls, came seven times purified— 
(cheers)—and the trials which put an evil thing out 
of our life should be welcomed. (Hear, hear.) He 
believed that the trials which they would be the 
innocent means vf bringing on the Established 
Churches of this land were trials of this sort. Only 
let their sons be faithful to that which alone de- 
served their faith, and it would be with these 
churches as with the Jews in the fiery furnace of 
Babylon. They went in bound ; they came out free ; 
the fire had kindled on their fetters alone. (Cheers. 
Whether they were declaimed against or dis. 
trusted, the Liberationiste would continue their 
work, and the day wonld not now be far away when 
Churchmen in this land should be delivered from 
the irregularities and offences which kept them 
apart at present, and impaired their strength. 
(Cheers. 

The resolution was carried ami i loud. applause. 


Mr. Henry Richard, M. P., then came forward to 
move the following resolution :— 

That, in the course of recent events, and in the present con- 
dition of the Established Churches, the meeting sees impor- 
tant indications of the impossibility of maintaining, for any 
lengthened period, the existing system; it therefore considers 
it to be the duty of the advocates of disestablishment, not 
only to on the movement with increased vigour, but to 
aim at ucing a general conviction that the question is 
one of national and not of merely sectarian interest. 


He said: I have seen it stated in some paper that 

this r the conference held in the earlier 

part of the day are to be regarded as the opening of 

the winter campaign of the Liberation Society. If 

so, I cannot but think that we are somewhat late in 

the field. Our opponents of the Church Defence 
Association have been busily at work for several 
weeks, if not months, massing their forces, fur- 
bishing their arms, planting their artillery, and 
even beginning a pretty sharp cannonade on our 
position, and certainly when we look at the array of 
our adversaries on a superficial aspect we may well 
feel smitten with consternation and dismay. Their 
list of officers bristles with the names of archbishops 
and bishops, dukes and marquises, lords and Cabi- 
net ministers, and right honourables and members 
of Parliament as plentiful as blackberries. (Laugh- 
ter.) But there are two considerations that help to 


reassure usa little. First of all, their army is, to 
a large extent, an army of officers—(laughter)— 
while the rank-and-file is a loose, straggling, inco- 


herent mass, whom they are constantly complaining 
cannot be made subject to disclpline, and cannot be 
made to stand to their arms. 1 ughter.) Well, I 
think we can trust our men. (Hear, hear.) We are 
the descendants of the Ironsides—(cheers)—and 
have been accustomed to drive to flight the 
armies of the aliens. (Hear, hear.) Another 
thing that comforts our spirit is this, that there is 
evidently a mutiny in the opposite camp. There 
are some of them who are clearly doubtful whether 
the cause they champion is worth fighting for—nay, 
there are a considerable number that are showin 
signs of willingness to come over to our camp. 
was reading the other day in Dean Ramsay's very 
amusiog volume of Characteristics of Scotch Life an 
anecdote to this effect. There was a certain Scotch 
laird who, though he had a large number of poultry, 
could scarcely ever get a fresh egg for his breakfast. 
But one day he saw the wife of his ‘‘ reeve or bailiff 
going to market with a basket on her arm, and he had 
the curiosity to peep into the basket, and there he 
found a large number of beautiful white . So 
he said to his reeve, ‘‘ John, I like vou, lieve 
you serve me faithfully, but I cannot say I admire 
your wife.” (Laughter.) Well, sir, said he, 
J am not surprised at that because | don’t admire 
her ower muckle mysel’.” (Great laughter.) And 
so there are multitudes of our Church friends in 
these days who, when we tell them we do not 
admire the Establishment, are ready to say with 
the Scotch bailiff, ‘‘ Well, we don’t admire it ower 
muckle oursels.” I said there was mutiny in the 
camp. It is not merely that there is diversity of 
opinion as to the merit of the cause, but they are 
in discord among themselves and are in imminent 
and deadly peril of turning their fire one regiment 
against the other. There was poor Lord Hampton; 
he was invited to come and assist them; and was 
ex to fire into our camp, and instead of 
that they accuse him of having made a flank attack 
upon them, and so he had to be drummed out of 
the camp. (Laughter.) And what is very curious, 
when our opponents of the Church Defence Asso- 
ciation meet, they generally begin by declaring 
that their Church needs no defence—it is founded 
on a rock, it is rooted in the affections of the people 
of England. They laugh to scorn the puny 
assailants that endeavour to drag it down, and then 
they go on for three or four hours to indulge in 
boundless glorification of their Church, the sound. 
ness of its doctrine, the purity of its disciples, the 
devotion of its ministers, and 80 on. 

the Church requires no defence, and 18 in no 
danger, why all this boasting and gloriti- 
cation? When those craftsmen at Ephesus, all 
with one voice, cried for the space of two bours, 
„Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” it was a pretty 
clear indication, even if they had not confessed it, | 


that their craft was in r. (Cheers.) Now I 
think I may say with a clear conscience that we 
feel no bitterness or animosity towards our friends 
the enemy. (Laughter.) So far from it, we be 
lieve that in the course we are taking we are 
endeavouring to do them good, and that although 
some advantage may accrue to ourselves from the 
separation of the Church from the State, by far the 
greatest advan will accrue to the members of 
the Church of England itself. (Cheers.) I re- 
member some years ago a gentleman who had lived 
out of England in the East for many years came 
and settled in one of the counties of North Wales. 
During his absence from this country, I suppose he 
had not kept himself well up with our ecclesias- 
tical struggles and controversies, but one day he 
told me that he walked out into the town and saw 
a bill on the walls stating that there was to be a 
meeting of the Liberation Society. He had never 
heard the name ; it puzzled him considerably, and 
Lat last, he said to me, 1 made tip my mind 
that it must be some anti-slavery society.” (Hear. 
„Well,“ I said, “you are quite right. (Laughter 
and cheers.) It is an 1 society. There 
are some very dear friends of ours, whom we love 
very much, who are in a state of slavery—(some 
cries of ‘ No, no,’ and loud cheers)—bound in chains, 
soe Ny i 7 — real — they ane. chains 
of gold. Many of them are becomi infully con- 
scious of their enslaved and degraded condition, 
but there are others "—of whom there seems to be 
one in that corner — (laughter)—who clank their 
chains—(confusion at tne back of the hall, and cries 
of ‘Turn him out! no, turn nobody out; wo 
will try to convince him who clank their chains 
and exult in their condition of captivity. (Cheers. 
But that, so far from diminishing our compassion, 
only increases it—(renewed cheers)—and what we 
desire is to see these dear friends of ours freed, 
We stand over them, and say to the State, ‘ Loose 
them and let them go’—(cheers)—and once they 
have tasted the sweets of liberty, not a man of 
them in ten years afterwards, | venture to say, 
will want to go back into that Egyptian house of 
bondage. (Cheers.) The resolution I have to 
move exhorts the advocates of disestablishment to 
aim at producing a general conviction that the 
question is one of national and not of merely sec: 
tarian interest. I believe with my whole heart 
that the interests of the whole British nation ate 
most intimately involved in this question of dis- 
establishment, (Hear, hear.) First of all because 
the Established Church, as is the case with all 
Established Churches, has for three centuries been 
the strenuous opponent of all efforts made by the 
ple of this country to give a freer, fuller, nobler 
evelopment to their pational life. (Cheers.) On 
this subject we have the testimony of some of ber 
own nobiest sons. What does Lord Macaulay say? 
—‘*The Church of d continued for more 
than 150 years the servile handmaid of monarchy 
[A voice: ‘I deny it’]—the steady enemy of 
public liberty.” (Cheers.) What does Mr. Leck 
say ’—‘‘ No other Church so uniformly l 
and trampled on the liberties of her country.” 
after tracing her history from the time of the Refor- 
mation to the reign of George IIL, he adds— 
„From tirst to last the conduct of the clergy was 
the same, and every triumph of liberty was their 
defeat.” (Hear, hear.) I may, I think, without 
indulging in undue boasting, give you another sen- 
tence from the same able and powerful writer (Mr. 
Lecky), with regard to the Nonconformists. He 
is a perfectly disinterested witness ; for I believe 
he is a member of the Church of England himself, 
“Tt is difficult,” he says, to overrate the 
debt of gratitude that Eugland owes both 
to her non-Episcopal Churches and to those of 
Scotland. In good report and evil report, 
amid persecution, and i itude, and terrible 
wrongs, in ages when all virtue seemed corroded, 
and when apostasy ceased to be a stain, they cluny 
tearlessly and faithfully to the banner of her free- 
dom. (Cheers. ) Well, now, our friend here in 
the corner who denies it, let me remind him of 
some of the facts. Is it not true that the Established 
Church set herself against all the efforts of the 
Puritans to vindicate the right of private judgment 
and free speech ; against the 3 of the patriots 
of the Long Parliament and the Commonwealth to 
establish upon firm and lasting foundations our 
political liberties ; against the Revolution of 1688 
and the settlement of William III., who rescued 
us from the tyranny of the Stuarts ; against all the 
endeavours made in the reigns of the Georges to 
mitigate the despotic laws that oppressed the Non- 
conformists ; against the attempts made by Romilly 
and Macintosh and others to reform the most bar- 
barous and sanguinary criminal code that ever dis- 
honoured the statute-book of any civilised country ; 
against the American colonics when they stood up 
to resist arbitrary legislation and unjust taxation ; 
against the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts; 
against the Roman Catholic Emancipation ; against 
Parliamentary Reform in 1832, when the represen- 
tation of the people was a mere mockery and sham ; 
against, or at least indifference to, the abolition of 
slavery ; against the repeal of the Corn-laws— 
(loud cheers)—against the abolition of the taxes on 
knowledge ; against the opening of the universities 
to the nation—(renewed cheers)—against the aboli- 
tion of the eee, de the dine the exten- 
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sion of the suffrage ; against the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church—(loud cheers)—a the 
Irish Land Bill; against the Ballot Bill; against 
the system of really ee 2 — edu- 
cation for the people (le rs)—and against 
the emancipation of the agricultural labourers? 
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(Renewed cheers.) Why is this? Is it because the 
clergy of the Church of England are men less just 
and generous and humane and benevolent than the 
rest of their countrymen? (‘‘ No, no.”) No; ten 
thousand voices coming from the ishes of Eng- 
land attest to their noble self-sacrifices in the cause 
of education, to their abounding charity to the 
poor, to their varied exertions in the cause of 
philanthropy, and contradict such uncharitable im- 
putations as that. Why is it, then, that they, as 
a class, have thus been systematically arrayed 
against measures which they themselves would 
acknowledge—most of them at any rate—were 
beneficent to the nation? I will tell you why. 
Because they are the clergy of an Established 
Church, and they think it their duty, or imagine it 
their interest, to take the side of whatever is esta- 
blished, however monstrous the abuse, and how- 
every fl t the wrong. (Loud cheers.) Is it 
desirable that Christianity, in the person of those 
who claim by way of emphasis to be its official re- 
presentatives, should be associated in the minds of 
the le with resistance to every kind of oppres- 
sive legislation? What is it that produced the 
state of things existing at this moment on the con- 
tinent of Europe! —that has divorced the cause of 
* from the cause of religion? It is that the 
fri of freedom there have had Christianity pre- 
sented to them always associated with the name 
and offices of priests who have done their best to 
strengthen the hands of tyranny. (Cheers.) Ves; 
— and priestcraft have always been faithful 
ies—(loud cheers)—in eternal conspiracy against 
the rights and liberties of the nations; and what 
we want is to free Christianity from that odium. 
Is it not that the fact still that the State-Church 
is really the means of obstructing and embarrassing 
all large and liberal legislation in this country? 
Look at what took place during the last session 
of Parliament. There are two classes of people 
that give us, in the House of Commons, 
no end of trouble, and but for whom we 
might go on to consider measures of great import- 
ance to the well-being of the country. What are 
those two classes? The publicans and the parsons. 
(Loud cheers.) Why, last session we had eight 
bills for regulating the liquor-traffic, and eighteen 
bills for regulating the Church of England, so that 
that we were constantly — 1 between things 
2 and things spiritual. (Much laughter and 
cheers.) Take away the publicans and parsons, aud 
we should do some business. I remember a very 
humorous article that appeared in the Noncon/for- 
mist n some years ago—I believe from the 
pen of Mr. Miall. (Cheers.) The title of the article 
Was, For goodness’ sake, take care of the baby !” 
The idea was this. A of working-people were 
going out on a pic-nic. The day was fine, they 
were all in excellent spirits, and there was every 
rospect of their having a pleasant and enjoyable 
y; but one unlucky woman had insisted upon 
bringing her baby with her—(laughter)—and she 
and her frieuds kept thrusting this little child for- 
ward on all occasions in such a way that it came at 
last 3 every thought and to disturb 
every s quiet and rest. If a man wanted to go 
from one part of the van to another in order to get 
nearer to his sweetheart, the cry was, You 
are digging your elbow into the baby.” Then 
if he went to sit down too hastily the cry was, 
Lou are sitting on the baby.” (Laughter.) 
If he wanted them to go to some distance in 
order to see a particular view it was impossible 
on account of the baby; until at length the 
baby became the very torment of their lives, and 
they were glad when the pic-nic was at an end. 
Now, sir, the Established Church is the baby. 
(Cheers.) It insists on keeping on long clothes— 
(laughter and 288 being carried in the 
arms and dandled on the knees of the State; and 
the consequence is, when the State attempts to do 
anything, it is constantly in the way. You need a 
orm in Parliament, and the cry is, ‘‘ It is all ver 
well, but for = sake take care of the baby.” 
(Laughter.) You want a repeal of the Corn Laws; 
but oh! how will it affect the interests of the baby? 
And so on throughout the whole range of our 
legislation. There is scarcely any important re- 
form that can be pro but in some way or other 
the interests of the Established Church come in to 
interfere with it. The fact is, we have no dislike 
to the baby. It is a pretty little baby enough ; 
but we want to get it out of its swaddling clothes ; 
we want to make it stand upon its own legs and 
walk. (Loud cheers.) A baby that insists upon 
being a baby for three hundred years is rather 
too much. (Cheers.) Therefore we say, for its 
own sake, lest it should get rickety, let it learn to 
walk, and by-and-bye we hope it may grow up to 
the fitness and the stature of a perfect man in 
Christ Jesus. Well, there is another thing in 
which the nation is interested with regard to the 
Established Church, and that is that it destroys 
our national unity and introduces an element of 
discord into all our social relations. There is a 
2 rift or fissure passing through English society 
rom the top to the bottom, separating Dissenters 
from Churchmen. Everywhere you find the same 
that the Jews have no dealings with the Sama- 
ritans—I do not mean dealings in the way of com- 
merce, though there is too much even of that, but 
in cordial, social intercourse. Our friends of the 
Church of England, for some reason or other, 
imagine that they possess some social superiority 
over us: I do not know why. It is not very easy 
to see what virtue or credit there is in a man 
— 5 his religion at the hands of the State in- 
8 of choosing it in the exercise of his own judg- 
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ment and conscience ; but evidently they think so, 
and so they hold up their heads and they sniff the 
air, and when the Dissenting Samaritan comes near 
— gather their respectable skirts around them 
and pass by on the other side. Well, this do es 
not improve the temper of the Nonconformists. 
They feel resentment and scorn at the assumption 
of airs on the part of their neighbours, when they 
attempt indirectly to brand them with the stigma 
of social inferiority ; and these men, living close to 
each other in the same neighbourhood, men of the 
kindliest nature on both sides, are kept aloof, 
and look askance at each other because 
there exists in this country an institution 
which, in the name of the religion of peace 
and brotherly love, has thus the effect of 
separating Christians one from the other. (Cheers. ) 
Now look at the state of things in the United States 
of America. There is no State Chnrch there. In 
no country in the world does political feeling run 
so high, or is political conflict marked by more 
passion and vehemence both within Congress and 
without Congress; but yet we never hear of those 
contests turning on religious questions. We never 
find sectarian bitterness coming in to exasperate 
political animosity ; we never hear the sacred words 
of Church and Bible tossed to and fro on the lips 
of drunkards during the time of elections, because 
they are the watchwords of political party ; and is 
not this an immense gain? (Hear, hear.) Would 
it not be an incalculable gain to us if this source of 
discord in our social and political relations were 
withdrawn, and men who have the same faith, 
hope, and Divine charity in their hearts were led 
to mingle like kindred drops by removing this wall 
of separation? (Cheers.) I think the Established 
Church has a tendency to deteriorate the national 
morality. Our friends who have the defence of the 
Establishment say that it is of t value, in 
order that there may be a national recognition of 
Christianity. Now, Iam not going to treat that 
sentiment with anything like scorn or ridicule. I 
can perfectly understand how the mind may be 
captivated with that idea, and yet I believe in my 
conscience that underneath that fair outward se2m- 
ing, a most apes | and dangerous delusion lurks. 
This corporate and official religionism is made to do 
duty in the place of personal religion. A Christian 
nation! God grant that England may become 
more and more a Christian [nation ; but what is 
a Christian nation? A nation of Christians. (Hear, 
hear.) Yes; there ought to be a national recogni- 
tion of Christianity, but how? By fashioning our 
national policy in accordance with the principles 
and precepts of Christianity. What is the value 
of a formal acknowledgment made with the lip or 
by certain acts of pompous ceremony, when all that 
may consist with a policy that is in utter defiance 
of the essential truths of the very religion to which 
this elaborate reverence is rendered; with unequal 
laws, with war and confiscation and fraud in re- 
gard to the lands of other nations? It is a delusion 
which only tends to corrupt and deaden the na- 
tional conscicnce to say we are a Christian people 
and a Christian State, when by our policy we may 
be —— under our foot every one of the most 
essential truths of Christianity. is is a question 
that is coming to the front—that will come to the 
front independent of the initiative of the Libera- 
tion Society altogether. It is forcing itself forward 
by the mere power of circumstances, not only in 
this country, but in every country in Europe. 
What are we todo? There are some of our political 
friends, or those who call themselves friends, who 
have extremely anxious that we should not pass 
any rash, extreme, or — itous measure at 
the present conference. We have not done so. 
(Hear, hear.) We have not passed any resolu- 
tion making our support of any political 
party dependent upon their immediate adop- 
tion of Liberationists. (Hear, hear.) We have 
waited long for the redress of our former 
grievances, and we are willing to wait again. 
(Hear, hear.) We would rather that our party 
waited also, and did not go forward until they 
were prepared with some distinct and decided 
policy. But what I say is this: Don't expect 
that we shall stifle our convictions on this great 
question. Don’t expect that 2 are to be allowed 
to shelve this t question for ever.“ Our Whig 
friends alluded to by Mr. Rogers — represented by 
the Alinburgl Review—said, Don't divide the 
Liberal y. The one thing needful is to put us 
back into office.” We ask, What do you mean 
to do when you get back into office?” Oh, never 
you mind that,” they reply. But the Liberal party 
do not intend todo that. We mean to keep our 
eyes open, and we reply to these gentlemen, ‘‘ It 
will not do for you to pooh-pooh this great ques 
tion, which the evident designs of Providence have 
forced on the attention of all civilised Governments ; 
and the time will come when you will have to deal 
with it, and then you will be thankful that there 
was a body of men like the English, Welsh, and 
Scotch Nonconformists, who will back you up, not 
as a matter of political expediency, but as a matter 
of conscience and conviction in the sight of God 
and man. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr, A. Illingworth, inseconding the resolution, said 
that the late Liberal Government took office with 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church. When 
the Conservative Government came in they dealt 
with the Scotch Church. Let them mark the 
difference. The Irish Church was disestablished 
and disendowed in answer to the almost universal 
demand of the British people, who declared that this 
nuisance was unendurable, and could not be tole- 
rated. But who in Scotland asked for the tinker- 
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| by Parliament—(‘‘ No, 


ing which had been adopted towards the Scotch 
Church? It had been an act of great cleverness 
on the part of the Conservative party to give a 
new lease of life to the Established Church of 
Scotland. But, like most surprises, it was de- 
stined to end in the destruction of the thing it was 
intended to preserve. (Hear, hear.) What was 
the condition of things now in the House of Com. 
mons? They had now over one hundred members 
coming from Ireland, where there was no State 
Church, and the great majority of these members 
were Roman Catholics, with powerful sympathies 
in favour of Roman Catholicism, and bound by the 
laws of their Church, and by honest conviction, no 
doubt, to use their influence to advance the interests 
of that Church. Then in Scotland they had a 
Church that was disestablished but not disendowed. 
Besides this, they had the members coming from 
Wales, who, if they fairly reflected the opinions 
and voices of the Principality, would be the ex- 
ponents of Free-Church principles, as against that 
of Established Churches. He putit to the Episcopa- 
lians whether they could tolerate the reflection that 
the spiritual and temporal affairs of their Church 
should be managed by such an assembly as this! He 
thought they were only at the beginning of this 
struggle. The Public Worship Bill which the House 
of Commons passed last session, if looked uponcalmly 
and deliberately, was found to be a two-edged 
sword, and a gerous weapon. It was hoped, 
however, that it would be made pleasant by sup- 
plementary legislation next session, and, in sooth, 
the House of Commons was going to take up tho 
uestion of the Established Church and Ritualism ! 

e believed it would signally fail, and that Convo. 
cation could not suggest to it anything in the na- 
tional interest, and they would find out that what 
was intended as an additional security to the Esta- 
blished Church would prove to be its death knell, 
and would produce the conviction upon the minds 
of Episcopalians in this country that the sooner 
they withdrew their affairs from the management 
of the House of Commons the better it would be 
for the harmony of the Church and for the na- 
tiona! welfare. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was carried, with about twenty 
dissentients. ; 

Mr. C. H. Hopwood, M.P., moved the next reso- 
lution. The Church of England boasted of vast 
riches ; she claimed privileges which extended all 
over the world wherever a State official carried 
with him the State institutions of his country. 
She had based those claims hitherto upon the fact 
that she was created by Parliament, and endowed 

„Ves, and cheers)—and 
was, therefore, entitled to be called a national 
Church. If she had been a national Church, if she 
had truly represented the whole body of English- 
men, they should not be there that night to seek 
her undoing as a political establishment. (“ Hear, 
hear,” and cheers.) But a Church which in her 
history had proved that she was opposed to the 
truest wishes of Englishmen in the most serious of 
our national crises, could not expect at the hands 
of thoughtful Englishmen any longer that she 
should remain a national institution. (Cheers.) 
He would say that if the Church merely represented 
in numbers the vast majority of this country, she 
would find a basis for continued existence ; but did 
she? (No,“ Ves, and loud cheers.) At one 
period of her history, when the total of her minis- 
ters could not have been more than twice the 
number, I tell that gentleman who says No” she 
drove out 2,000 of her best men, to say nothing of 
laymen, and she then said, I still remain a national 
Church, though I represent only half of the nation.” 
And to-day she said, I represent at least half the 
people of „ (A voice: More.“) It 
mattered not; but whom did the Church represent? 
She represented the Ritualists, and the other half 
of the Church. He had great pleasure in moving 
the appointment of the committee of the Manchester 
and Salford Auxiliary of the Liberation Society for 


the ensuing year. 
Mr. G. W. Latham, in seconding the resolution, 
said he stood before them on a different platform to 


that of any of the preceding speakers, for he was 
before them as a member of the Church of England 


—(cheers); and in the name of that Ch he 
called upon his Nonconformist brethren to come 
and help them. (Cheers.) It was those who were 
in the house of bon who suffered most the 
galling of the chains. (Hear, hear.) Some of them 
might ask how it was that so powerful a body as 
the Church of land could not liberate itself, and 
the answer was that the slavery of — had 
demoralised many of them, and they feared the 
crack of the whip ; that in hundreds and hundreds 
of cases, although they wished to rise against their 
oppressors, they were held down to the ground by 
the traditions of a caste and the supremacy of the 
priest. He hoped that just at the present moment 
the events which were going on afforded them some 
hope of deliverence. It was ible that the 
Church of England wonld disestablish itself, and he 
believed whether Nonconformists interfered or not 
that the event would happen; and they wanted 
Nonconformists to be organised, and the Liberation 
Society to have its full number of officers, for this 
reason, that when the Church of England should be 
disestablished it might guide Parliamentary action 
to a proper disposal of its immense revenues. 
(Cheers. ) 

The resolution was then carried. 

On the motion of Mr. Samuel Watts, seconded 
by Mr. Alderman Murray, a vote of was 
proposed to the Chairman, and the vast mecting 
separated, 
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THE PRESS AND THE MANCHESTER 
CONFERENCE. 


Nearly all the London daily papers have had 
articles on the conference last week, and we may 
indicate the drift of some of them. The Times 
thinks that the entire proceedings told this tale 
—that there is no popular movement on the sub- 
ject whatever, and that Liberationists have not 
merely to devise their scheme, but to create their 
grievance. If this question ever becomes a prac- 
tical one, it must be from very different motives, 
and under the guidance of very different leaders. 
The Irish Church was a practical grievance and a 
scandal, and was therefore overthrown. 


The Daily News says that the conference gave a 
considerable prominence, as it hoped it would, to 
the subject of disendowment as well as of disesta- 
blishment. This is the point to which people will 
henceforward begin, probably, to turn their eyes 
with especial interest. The Liberation Society will 
probably find that the effect of their future move- 
ments will a good deal depend, in a practical way, 
upon the manner in which they can influence the 
class whom the ordinary Englishman who is not 
much of a politician may be taken to represent. 
Therefore, that Mr. Miall made a judicious recom- 
mendation when he urged the society to give disen- 
dowment a conspicuous place in its future plans, 
and to have something definite” to say on that 
subject. The five millions a-year which Mr. John 
Morley described as disposed of by the Church is 
an amount worthy the consideration of even the 
wealthiest nation. 


The Daily Telegraph remarks that it may be 
clever policy to clothe the agency over whieh Mr. 
Miall virtually presides with a certain historic 
prestige ; but the claims so confidently made are 
inconsistent with the course of modern political 
annals, Nevertheless, it is in this hardy spirit that 
he reviews the past, describes the present, and 
plunges with prophetic wing into the future, 
According to him, a time has arrived when the 
Liberation Society may ‘‘ make a change of front”; 
and, on the ground that disestablishment is a fore- 
gone conclusion, an inevitable result of conflicting 
views and passions, he directs the march of his 
forces towards disendowment. Against this dubious 
appeal to a low order of motives we may rely upon 
the national sentiment of honesty. If the day 
should come when, for varied reasons—internal 
dissension and sacerdotal presumption not being 
the least—the nation should call for disestablish- 
ment, our strongest characteristics as a le will 
have to be uprooted before we proceed upon the 
lines so broadly indicated by Mr. ‘Miall. 

The Standard says that what the grievance is of 
which Liberationists complain is the one thing 
which the public have never been able to learn. 
Who is injured by the Church Establishment ? 
Who is the worse by the dedication of this infini- 
tesimally small portion of the national revenues to 
the maintenance of the national religion? That 
there are some who do not obey its teaching, and 
who have departed from its discipline, can be no 

ood excuse for the spoliation of those who remain 
aithful in their allegiance. If it is a crime for a 
Church to have endowments, then it is a crime 
which the Established Church shares with nearly 
every religious denomination in this country. The 
Liberationist crusade is, in fact, as much against 
property as against anything else. The contest to 
which we are provoked is simply the old vul 
feud of those who have not against those who 
have. 

The Morning Post says that if we had now to con- 
sider whether the State should adopt some 
ticular communion, endow it, and ~ it before 
the country with all the dignity and the social 

restige which necessarily ng to an Fatablished 

hurch, the decision would probably have been in 
the negative. But that is not our position. The 
Church exists. It has been intimately associated 
with the history of the country for three centuries, 
and it was never during all that time more efficient 
or more popular than now. If it amuses the Libe- 
ration Society to keep pegging away ” at ite dis- 
establishment crotchet, let it do so by all means. 
To enthusiasts the hopelessness of success is some- 
times the strongest of incentives. 

The Hour contends that the tendency of the 
times is not in favour of a free Church in a free 
State, but against it. In Germany and Italy all 
recent legislation has been directed, not towards 
relaxing, but tightening, the union between Church 
and State. The policy of the Liberal Government 
was a policy both of confiscation and destruction. 
Nothing under the circumstances was more natural 
than that a raid should be made on the Church. 
Iconoclasm of every kind was in the atmosphere, 
and an epidemic of violence was expounded, Mr. 
Gladstone's Administration has ceased to exist, 
but the influence of its policy and example are still 
felt. What we now feel is the groundswell after 
the storm ; what we now hear is the echo of an 
old cry. With wisdom on the part of her rulers 
and temperance in her pretensions, the future wel- 
fare of the Church as a national establishment is 
ensured. 

The Spectator, in reference to the speech delivered 
on Thursday by Mr. Leatham, says he maintains 
that if Mr. Gladstone can be got to head the move- 
ment for disestablishment, it will be no obstacle to 
his leadership that he should insist on giving at 
least as good terms to the English Church as he 
gave in 1869 to the Irish Church. Perhaps not, as 
regards Mr. Leatham and his friends, who, like 


- as 


| Mr. Miall, have always taken a disinterested and | 
generous view of that side of the question. But 
then where is the evidence that such a Liberal pro- 
gramme will inspire anything but dislike in the 
constituencies at large? Have the Liberationists 
gained so mach at the late elections as to be 

rsuaded that their cause is really popular? What 

ut fear for the Church obtained for Mr. Disraeli so 
sudden and great a victory? Is there a single 
; 5 

really great constituency in England except ibly 
Birmingham which sends up a majority of declared 
Liberationists ? We maintain that if the cause of 
disestablishment is ever to be made a popular 
cause with the constituencies, new ground like 
that taken u 1 Chamberlain and Mr. John 
Morley must roken, and something attractive 
proposed with relation to the use of the large 
endowments which the Church, if disendowed in a 
rigid * and not in the spirit of the Irish Act, 
might be compelled to disgorge. 

It is to be hoped (says the Eraminer) that the 
Liberation Society, in any scheme they may pro- 
pose, will enter a strong protest against following 
the precedent set in the disendowment of the Irish 
Church, Simple disestablisbmeut, no doubt, leav- 
ing the sects to quarrel for the funds, or leaving all 
the funds to one sect, would do something towards 
diminishing the corrupting influence of endowed 
dogma. Disestablishment would not only lower the 
prestige of the ministers of the Thirty-nine Articles, 

ut it would aleo put the chances of promotion u pon 
a different basis, and thereby weal diminish the 
temptation to enter the Church from dishonest 
motives. In the case of the Irish Church, we can 
trace the operation of these redressing influences in 
the diminished number of candidates for holy orders. 
But there is no reason why the reform should not 
be more thorough in the English Church. There is 
not, we believe, much ground for the danger that 
Mr. Leatham seems to apprehend, of an effort bein 
made to divide the spoils of the Establishment 
among the parishes. This would certainly be the 
natural sequel to the recent transfer of the patron- 
age of the Established Church of Scotland to the 
congregations ; and it would derive support from 
the views of which Mr. Freeman has of late been the 
most distinguished supporter, that the funds of the 
Establishment belong, not to a corporate Church, 
but to the several churches. The historical argu- 
ment for this view is not particularly strony. Apart 
from other considerations, it ignores the all-im- 
portant fact that the money left to the churches 
was left to them while they were in connection with 
the State. That connection must always have been 
an implied condition of the bequest ; and to make 
over the funds to the several churches, irrespective 
of that condition, would be as much an act of con- 
fiscation as to apply them to the purchase of rail- 
ways or the reduction of the national debt. But 
the subtleties of the historical argument disappear 
before the broad fact that the State, for more than 
three hundred years, has claimed the right of 
determining what opinions a man must subscribe to 
before he can enjoy the emoluments of the Church 
by law established, whether it be viewed as a cor- 
porate whole or an aggregate of parts. This fact 
constitute —— * of the frome sa 
Church or churches, to intents an rpose 
national property ; and as such they will be treated 
when the day of disestablishment comes. No one 
who cares to read the signs of the times can doubt 
that that day is near at hand. 

The Zcho thinks that the people are cool about 
disestablishment not only because of the merits of 
the clergy, but because they do not wish to 
liberate the Romanising portion of them from legal 
control ; they are lukewarm about disendowment 
because the Irish precedent is not at all to their 
taste ; and the moral of all this is that the work of 
the Liberation Society, if dene at all, must be 

tly aided from within the Church. If the 
High Church party, with Mr. Gladstone at their 
head, were to recruit the ranks of disestablishment, 
that will become a burning question, and should 
the Church become by her own fault, so obnoxious 
to the people that they will be disposed to with- 
draw the national endowments as has been done in 
Italy, then, and not till then, disendowment will be 
popular. However, we cannot deny that the change 
of policy on the part of the Liberation Society is a 
wise and a most prudent decision. 

Of the numerous provincial papers which have 
had articles on the subject we can only refer to a 
few. Nearly all of Liberal tendencies approve of 
disestablishment. The most considerable exception 
is the Manchester Guardian, which argues on the 
subject as though the Liberationists at Manchester 
wanted to make it a strict testing question at elec- 
tions, which they certairly did not propose to do. 
As the Leeds Mercury says, the con erence firmly 
resisted the temptation to convert disesta- 
blishment into the test question 1 
and under all circumstances at the next election, 
and thinks that it has thus acted with a discretion | 
which will assuredly not go unrewarded, Our 
Leeds contemporary remarks that those who have 
studied the movement of public feeling in our Gime | 
are bound to admit that the opposition to Esta- 
blishments is growing from day to day, and that | 
the members of the Manchester Conference were 
justified, according to every canon of political 
decorum, in passing such a resolution as that moved 
by Mr. John Morley. The Bradford Olserver 
speaks of its comprehensiveness as the most sigulll- 
cant mark of the stage which the Liberation Society 
has now reached. 80 long as 4 cause 18 advocated 
by one — class of minds those whose — 
pathies belong to a different order will not attac 
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themselves to it. The support of Mr. John Morley 
is from this — of view icularly valuable to 
the cause of Liberation. As one of tho leaders in 
the literary world, his sayings will be listened to in 
circles which have hitherto stood aloof. An idea 
has prevailed in certain quarters that the Establish- 
ment is favourable to high culture; and Mr. 
Morley is the very man to remove this mistaken 
notion. He struck the right chord when he alluded 
to the Establishment as a form of protection. If 
this be a true analogy, and the Church 1s to suffer 
as little from disestablishment as the agricultural 
interest did from Free Trade, Churchmen may well 
consider whether they are not opposing their best 
interests, and rejecting what would to their 
greatest advantage. 

Altogether, remarks the Sheffield Independent, 
the conference was a great success, and none the 
less so because the speeches were enlivened by 
humour and characterised by exceeding good 
oa: Evidently the Liberation movement is 
not likely to resemble the American road we heard 
about recently -hat, beginning as a splendid boule- 
vard, dwindled into asquirrel track, and ran upatree. 

The South Wales Pali News comments very 
severely upon the cuckoo remark that the tone of 
the times on these questions is against the Libera- 
tionists. If so, does that prove that they area 
wrong? The Daily Telegraph even would, we be- 
lieve, scarcely assert this, and if it does not mean 
this, what is the object of the advice? The whole 
question is one of truth or error, of right or wrong, 
and not of majority or minority. The tone of the 
times was against Lal dae gee as it was subse- 

uently against Luther, but this was no proof that 
the action of these reformers was wrong. Results 
certainly justified the wisdom of that action, but 
the morality of it and the duty of these reformers 
were independent of results. It is truly lamentable 
to find that the habit of looking to the succsss of 
a principle rather than to its truth is so prevalent 
in modern society, and even amongst those who 
profess to entertain a lofty ideal, and to be in- 
fluenced by a high morality. 
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Accipent To THE Rev. T. Durant Petr. — The 
directors of the London Missionary Society have 
heard with deep regret of an accident which has 
recently occurred to the Rev. T. D. Philip, of 
Hankey, South Africa. While proceeding from 
Port Elizabeth to his own station in August last, 
the cart in which he was travelling was overturned, 
and he suffered a severe fracture of the left thigh. 
Pending the arrival of surgical aid, Mr. Philip was 
conveyed to the nearest farmhouse. Happily 
assistance was at hand, in the person of the Rev. 
H. Kayser. Let us hope and pray that his restora- 
tion may be — and complete. 

Launrru Batus WIX TER MEIN ds — The great 
interior of the Lambeth Baths was filled on Satur- 
day evening last by an attentive and decorous 
audience a working men and their families, 
assembled to assist at the ing of the winter 
session. In the absence of Sir J. C. Lawrence, M. P., 
who is at present in Rom, the chair was taken by 


Alderman McArthur, M.P., su by the 
Rev. G. M. Murphy, Mesars. KA 


statement, which told of steadily increasing 
perity and success in the meetings, which hereafter 
would enjoy the music of their own piano, and be 
devoted alternately to the improvement and amuse- 
ment of the working classes of Lambeth, Mr. 
Murphy, however, informed his hearers that 
although the li ity of Mr. Samuel Morley still 
provided the rent, committee would have to 
rely on contributions and admissions for the rest ot 
the expenses. The chairman then addressed a few 
opening observations to the meeting. Other speakers 
followed, and resolutions were passed rejoicing at 
the resumption of its winter evenings, pledging all 
present to the discouragement of intemperance, and 
thanking all who co-o for the success of the 
meetings. Thes ng was alternated with some 
excellent music, both choral and vocal. 
REPRESENTATION OF BIRKENHEAD.—There are 
three candidates for the seat vacant by the death of 
Mr. Laird. Mr. Melver, a x42 and Con- 
servative ; Mr. Samuel Stitt, a thorough Liberal; 
and Mr. Simpson, an inde ent Conservative, 
who is in favour of the Permissive Bill and of Home 
Rule, and is opposed todisestablishment. Mr. Mel ver 
and Mr. Stitt are canvassing vigorously. A meet- 
ing of the supporters of the latter was held on 
Friday. Mr. Stitt, who was warmly received, de- 
livered a speech in which he declared himself iu 
favour of the disestablishment of the Church, 
hoping ta see the time when Churchmen would say, 
„ We will be free,” aud when the Church, freed 
from the shackles which now held her, would go 
forth conquering and to conquer. With reyard to 


the education question he avowed himself to be an 
upholder of a system of Government secular educa- 
tion, religious instruction, to be given by Christian 
men and women apart from ordinary training in 
schools, The Bible should not be made a task- 


book, for it thus shared the dislike which children 


were apt to feel for task-books. He disapproved of 
the 23th clause, but would not on this account 
withhold his support from a measure which had 
resulted so beneticially as the Education Act. He 

ledged himself to support local interests. A reso- 
[ution of confidence in Mr. Stitt, aud binding the 
meeting to use all legitimate means for his return, 
was adopted. Mr. Kylands, ex M. P. for Warring- 
ton, delivered a telling speech in criticism of Con- 
servative principles and professions. 
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The DIARY of H.M. the SHAH of PERSIA 
during his TOUR THROUGH EUROPE in 1873. Traus- 
lated verbatim from the Original. By J. W. KEDHOUSE. 
— — the Royal Asiatic Society. With Portrait, 

rown 8vo. 


'. The VATICAN DECREES in their BEARING 


ON CIVIL ALLEGIANCE; A Political Expostulation. 
By the Right Hon. W. E.GLADSTONE, M. P. lach Thou- 
tand. 8¥o. 2s. 6d. 


The LAST JOURNALS of DAVID LIVING- 
STONE in Eastern Afsica, from 1865 to his Death. Con- 
tinued by a Narrative of his last moments and sufferings by 
hie faithful Servants, Cuuma and Sust. Edited by Rev. 
HORACE WALLER, With Portrait, Maps, and illustra. 
tions. 2 vols. Beo. a 


The COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES of. the 
UNITED STATES. Frem Personal Visits and Observations ; 
with Particulars of their Rehgtous Creeds, Social Practices, 
Numbers, Indus‘ries, ond Present Condition. By CHARLES 
NORHDHOFF. Authorof “ Northern California,” Ke. With 
40 Llustrations, do. 


TROY and ITS REMAINS; the Result of Re- 
searches and Discoverics in the Trojan Plain. By HENRY 
SCHIAEMAN. Translated with the Author's sanction. 
With Maps, Views, Objects of Antiqui y, Plans, &c. 
Royal 8vo. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES, . The History, Institutions, Antiquities, of the 
Christian Church. By various Writers. Naued by WM. 
SMITH, b. C. L., and Rev. Professor CILEETHAM, I A., 
Vol. I., A--J. Medium gro. 

This work commencrs at the point at which the Dictionary 
of the Bible leaves off. and gives an account of the Institu- 
tions of the Christian Church from the time of the Apostles 
to the age of Charlemagne. 


The EARLY HISTORY of INSTITUTIONS; 
in Continuation of the Treatise on “Ancient Law.” By Sir 
HENRY>»MAINE, K.CS.[. 8vo. 

“WORSHIP in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
By A. J. B. BERESFORD-HOPE, M. p. 8vo. 

A HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE in ALL 
COUNTRIES, from the Farliest Times to the Present Day. 
By JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S. New and Revised 
Edition, With 1,600 Ihustrations. 4 vols. Medium 8vo. 
318. Gd. each 

Vols. I. & UW.—ANCIENT ARCUITECTURE. 
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in Poetry. With Original Translations from the Sonnets of 


Dante and Petrarch. With Remarks on the Art of Trans- 
lating. By CHARLES TOMLINSON, FRS. Post 8vo. 
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aK | History, together with some Account of the Creed 
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The Rev. W. E. BOARDMAN, assisted by the Revs. 
Asa Mahan, D.D., W. Haslam, M.A., Evan it. Hopkins, 
Chas. Graham, John Allen, C. B. Sawday, Admiral 
Fishbourne, Mr. C. de Selincourt, and others, will hold CON- 
FERENCES in the LARGE HALL, Cannon-street Hotel, 
on Monpays, Nov. 16, 23, and 30. 


General Meeting, Afternoon, Three o’clock. 

Mrs. Boardman’s Ladies’ Meeting, 4.30. 

Ministerial and Conversational Meeting, Evening, Six 
o'clock. 

General Meeting, Seven o'clock. 

The object is specially to aid those who are seeking the 
fulness of Christian privilege and Christian life as set forth in 
the Scriptures. Admission free. 
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ONFERENCES OF CHRISTIAN 
- WORKERS, 


The FIFTH QUARTERLY MEETING will be held in 
the METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE on Fripay, the 
27th of November, to consider “ What to Preach, and How.” 
Mr. C. H. SPURGEON will agen and open the subject. 
Meetings at 3.0 and 7.0. Tea at 5.30. Admission by 
tickets only. 

Apply to Captain the Hon. R. Moreton, Conference Hall, 
Mildmay Park, N., enclosing stamped and directed envelope. 


OST CITIES of PALESTINE. Israel's Wars 
and Worship, including a Description of Scripture 
Stes recently ident fied —GEORGE Sr. CLAIR’S NEW 
LECTURE for the PALESTINE EXPLORATION 
FUND. Illustrated by Sketch-Maps and Photographs 
To be de‘ivered NEXT WeEK at HIGHBUKY (PARK 
CHURCH), Brighton, Lewes, Dorking, and Tunbridge 
Wells Terms, Co 5s., or a Collection for the P. E. Fund.— 
Apply to 6. St Clar, F.. 8, 10, Sus:ex-road, Seven 
Sisters-road, N. 
LEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for INFANTS, 
HIOKNSEY-RISE, N. 

Ou Tuurspay, November 19, the TWENTY-FIRST 
HALF-YEAKLY MEETING of GOVERNORS will be 
held at the LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsyvate-strect, to 
elect sixteen infants from the lisc of approved caudidates. 
The two girls receiving the highest number of votes to be 
retained until sixteen years of age. The Chair will be taken 
at Twelve o'clock precisely by 

JOHN WHITVAKER ELLIS, Esq, Ald. and Sheriff, 

JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. Sec. 

Office, 73, Cheapside, E.C, 

CONTRIBUTIONS for this Charity are earnestly 
SOLICITED. It bas no endowment or funded property, 
but depends entirely upon voluntary support. a 
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The Nonconkormist. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1874. 


SUMMARY. | 
Mn. GLADSTONE’s new pamphlet enjoys the 
distinction of having yesterday obtained the 
ublic notice of the Pope in a reception of Eng- 
lish Catholics at the Vatican. If an Infallible 
Pontiff, as well as a king, should not con- 
descend to argue, still less should he indulge 
in vulgar abuse. Pius IX., who says he has 
not read the book he rofers to, and has no 
great desire to read blasphemies,“ declares that 
the burden of Roman Catholic dogmas is light, 
and pronounces the statesman who interprets 
the scope of the civil allegiance of Roman 
Catholics after his own fashiun—that is. as 
conflicting with the claims of the Roman Pon- 
tiff—to be ‘‘a viper assailing the bark of St. 
Peter,” and those who walk astray from 
his Church as worse than infidels or 
Protestants.” Mr. Gladstone is not only 
en viper,“ but is *‘ intoxicated by the proceed- 
ings of another Minister in another State.” All 
this is a pitiable exhibition, and what a scandal 
is it to that religion in the name of which the 
venerable scold professes to speak! But the 
Pope is hardly less violent in his language 
against Mr. Gladstone than are the organs of the 
Irish Romanists. Apparently the tie between 
the Liberal party and the Roman Catholics is 
now completely severed. It is a clear gain to 
the former, but as the Daily News remarks, ‘‘ a 
complete disentanglement of sectarianism from 
litics is obviously not to be effected while 
ngland and Scotland have still State establish - 
ments to uphold the doctrines of a favoured sect.” 
While the Pope is thus showing to the world 
his entire freedom from that restraint by which 
he pretends to be fettered, the Italians are 
quietly exercising their constitutional rights ; 
and in Rome, where a few years ago priestly 
rule was absolute, Garibaldi and many other 
opponents of the Papacy have been elected to 
e national Parliament. Throughout the 
Peninsula the partisans of the Vatican have 
by direct injunction abstained from voting, 
and the contest has been between the Bight, 
supporters of the Government, and the 
representing the more democratic party. Many 
second ballots will be necessary, but appa- 
rently the Minghetti Cabinet will have a 
good working raajority of about fifty. The 
immediate necessity of the hour is economy 
and retrenchment. Though the Italians 
are taxed to their utmost capacity, the national 
Budget shows yearly deficits, which can only 
be removed by a great reduction of expendi- 
ture. This is the task which Signor Sella, tho 
ablest and the sternest of Italian financiers; 
will probably be called upon to undertake. 

The French National Assembly reassembles 
at Versailles en tho 30th, and, with a consi- 
derably increased Republican party, as the 
result of the elections which have taken place 
during the recess. Threo of these came off on 
Sunday, and in cach: case the struggle was 
between Republicans and Bonapartists. In the 
Nord a Moderate Republican was chosen by a 
majority of 16,000 yotes, but no less than 
100,000 electors are said to have abstained. In 
the Didme also the Liberals were victorious, 
carrying in their candidate by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. But in the Oise the Due 
de Mouchy, a Donapartist to the back- 
bone, received more than double the number 
of votes of the next on the poll. In tbi; 
case the Republicans were divided, but the 
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votes recorded for both their representatives were 
very far short of the number given to the 
Imperialist candidate—who, it may be remem- 
bered, recently entertained the Prince of Wales. 
Though the Republicans carried two of the 
vacant seats filled on Sunday, the most 
remarkable feature of these elections is the 
owing strength of the Bonapartists. The 
rench have short memories. The fatal 
disasters brought upon them by the Empire 
are to a great extent forgotten or condoned. 
But the chief helpers of the Bonapartist reaction 
have been the Orleanist leaders, who might have 
established a Republic, under which they 
would have had free scope, but seem to prefer 
either a Legitimate King, or an Emperor, under 
. either of whom they would be effaced. 


For a week past the Carlists have been 
besieging, and more or less bombarding, Irun— 
a small fortified town on the Bidassoa, close to 
the French frontier—but without any tangible 
results, in the apparent hope of capturing it 
before relief could arrive. But the garri- 
son has been reinforced by troops sent 
by sea, and General Laserna seems to be 
engaged in creating a diversion, either by a 
movement further south, or by a vigorous 
effort to raise the siege of Pampeluna. There 
have so often been rumours of forthcoming 
active operations in the north of Spain, that it 
is difficult to believe aught but well-authenti- 
cated reports of actual events. Theinhabitants 
of Irun are Basque, whom Don Carlos came to 
emancipate, but who now experience his tender 
mercies in the shape of petroleum shells ! 

From New York we have the curious report 
that, in view of the marked change of public 
feeling, General Grant is not averse to throwing 
overboard the Republican party, and becoming 
the nominee of the Southern Conservatives on 
the platform of paper currency, and in opposi- 
tion to the Civil Rights Bill, which proposes to 
remove all disabilities, social as well as poli- 
tical, from the coloured race. 

It is pretty evident that the prisoner who 

surrendered at Gwalior, and has now been 
removed to Cawnpore, is not the real Nana 
Sahib. The latest telegrams states that the 
difficulties of identification are increasing, and 
opinion upon the subject at Cawnpore is per- 
fect chaos. : 
_ A not uninteresting piece of news from Africa 
is that the King of Ashantee, finding himself 
powerless to recover his ascendancy over the 
Adansi, Djuabin, and Becquah tribes, has now 
settled down quietly, and would be glad for 
trade relations to be resumed. His supremacy 
seems to be utterly broken, but the expected 
commercial advan are very slow in appear- 
ing, for as we are delicately told, ‘‘ confidence is 
barely restored yet. 

We are sorry that the demands upon our 
space this week will not allow us to do justice 
to the speech of Mr. E. A. Leatham in address- 
ing his constituents at Huddersfield last week. 
In speaking of the political events of the year, 
he said that the Roman Catholics had placed 
themselves in a very critical position, being 
confronted by a victorious party, to whose vic- 
tory they had contributed, but whose hostility 
the not disarmed ; while the licensed vic- 
tuallers sold themselves to the Tories, and, 
as it turned out, for as poor a mess of pottage 
as any man ever parted with his birthright for 
since the day when the profane sportsman of 
the Bible disposed of his to the smooth- 
faced man who dwelt in tents.” But 
the black - aproned interest united with the 
white-aproned interest to monopolise the onan 
of Parliament during the last session—the 
one being dismissed with a blessing, the 
other with something which if it were a blessing 
was a blessing in disguise. Mr. Leatham very 
forcibly. referred to the probable intentions of 
the Tories in their ecclesiastical legislation in 
the following terms :— : 

The Scotch Patronage Bill had been brought in 
nominally to do away with patronage in the Church 
of Scotland, but really, as he (Mu Leatham) believed, 
to pave the way for a great change in the Church of 
England. Every enlightened Churchman knew that 
patronage was the weak side of the Church, aid that 
disestablishment was only a question of time. The pro- 
blem, then, was how to divorce disestab'ishment 
from disendowment, and how to get rid of State 
control, ‘and yet march off with the State spoils. If 
thé*patronage of the Church could only be trans- 
ferred from individuals to public bodies, and from pub- 
lic functionaries, including the Crown, to the congrega- 
tions themselres, a great deal would be done towards 
investing the congreyations with the property of the 
Church, and so towards the creation of a new and for- 
midable barrier in the way of disencowment. That was 
precisely what the Scotch Church Patronage Act had 
done for Scotland, and he believed, now that the pre- 
cedent had been established, that a series of measures 
would be introduced having the same end with regard 
to the Church in this country. 

This view is well worth pondering by Broad 
Churchmen who support the Establishment 
in the belief that it preserves the perfect control 


of thé State. ip 
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MINISTERS AT THE GUILDHALL. 


No brighter and more genial Ninth of No- 
vember has been known for years than that 
which smiled on the Lord Mayor’s Show on 
Monday, and enticed into the streets of London 
many thousands of people to view the antique, 
and oft-condemned, but ever-popular, proces- 
sion. Temple Bar ap | possibly — to go the 
way of all unseemly obstructions, but the City 
Corporation, which has so long conserved it, 
not only exists in a state of vigorous age, but 
is apparently destined to survive intact for 
many a year to come. One can hardly mis- 
interpret the studied reticence of Mr. Cross in 
reply to the recent demands for a metropolitan 
municipality, the obtrusive protest of Chief 
Baron Kelly at the reception of the new Lord 
Mayor at Westminster Hall, the protests of 
subordinate members of the Government, or 
the tone of the assembly and chief speakers at 
the Guildhall banquet. It is possible, though 
not probable, that the present ministry will 
undertake the task of recasting the several 
municipal arrangements which stand for local 
government in London; it is most improbable 
that they will next session prof ose a measure 
for welding them together in a great munici- 
pality, or essay to touch one iota of the privi- 
leges and monopolies of the City Corporation. 
Our present Conservative administration evi- 
dently shrinks from a change which no other 
—— in the State besides itself could hope to 

ring about. 

The dinner at the Guildhall was like similar 
entertainments that have taken place under that 
venerable roof on the Ninth of November from 
time immemorial, but the scene, and to some 
extent the company, were different. A Conser- 
vative Lord Mayor was on this occasion, and 
for the first time since 1868, entertaining a Con- 
servative ministry. The atmosphere was so re- 
dolent of Conservatism, that even the chief host 
was unable to suppress his political elation or 
avoid some indiscretion of speech. Mr. Goschen 
was there also, according to recent promise, and 
with him a good sprinkling of Liberals, who no 
doubt, must have felt a little chastened in their 
enjoyments, and have concluded that in the 
Guildhall at least the Tory reaction“ was very 
palpable. If, however, the senior Liberal 
member for the City expected his pent-up 
curiosity to be satisfied, - was doomed to 
grievous disappointment. The Prime Minister 
was as complacent and reticent as an expe- 
rienced and wary statesman with a safe majorit 
at his back could be expected to be. His speec 
was worthy of Lord Palmerston on theso festive 
occasions, minus his lordship’s playful humour. 
Mr. Disraeli figured at the right hand of the 
Lord Mayor as a kind of earthly Providence 
whose beneficent hand had scattered blessings 
upon a smiling land. What a radiant picture! 
England happy and contented, and ready to 
accept the office of adviser or mediator; trade 
thriving; the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
buoyant with hope; a first session, short but 
useful; working men turned Conservatives, be- 
cause they had got all they wanted; foreign 
relations pacific and friendly; our colonies 
making rapid strides; India herself sous 
after a great calamity, etc. It is Eng- 
land that is the exemplar of a state 
‘‘which has solved the great problem by 
combining order with liberty, and which, if 
some of those troubles which are anticipated 
may occur, will, while it still vindicates the 
principle of religious liberty, not shrink from 

roclaiming the principle of religious truth.” 
Buch claims when judiciously paraded find a 
ready ear in any British assembly, but elicit 
exuberant cheers from a company of well-dined 
citizens. And somehow—such is Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s artistic ingenuity—the praise seems to 
come back reflected upon the speaker, and 
forms a halo of glory around a Government 
which has (thus far) achieved the wondrous 
feat of passing a Licensing Bill and opening up 
the fountains of ecclesiastical bitterness—or, as 
Mr. Leatham puts it, has played alternately into 
the hands of the black-aproned and the white- 
aproned interest. Who can fail, after his 
> oe oe speech, to picture Mr. Disraeli us 
the wondrous magician who has converted | 
the working man to Conservatism, and revealed 
himself as the guardian angel of “religious 
liberty“ on the one side, and * religious truth“ 
on the other! | 

A famishing public after a long and dul 
recess is content to accept at the hands of an 
urtistic Prime Minister a few empty platitudes 
and elegant nothings without criticism. Why 
should we expect a statesman to lauuch into 
the stormy sea of politics when he can lull us to 
rest with such complacent assurances, which if 
not novel are carefully phrased. It we want 
evidence of any actual political millenium, what 


need we more than the spectacle of the erst 
insulted Indian Minister partaking of the | 
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“ loving cup” at the Lord Mayor's board 
with the effusive Premier, and nearly every 
member of that happy ministerial family 
assisting at this public display of reoon- 
ciliation and concord ? For the rest we must all 
wait. An enthusiastic Guildhall assembly, the 
élite of officials, ambassadors, and civil digni- 
taries, speed the Conservative Ministers on 
their way. Next morning the Cabinet Councils 
for the season commenced. Business follows 
pleasure. If there are any secrets to keep, 
they have been thus far woll kept. The Prime 
Minister’s idyllic — of universal happiness 
and sunshine will perhaps, as was perhaps in- 
tended, tranquillise the minds of many who have 
been disturbed by the expostulations,“ = 
phecies, and forebodings of unresting Mr. Glad- 
stone. But, as the Times has ventured to hint, 
When people talk next Lord Mayor's Day of the 
events of the last session, the chief topic of their 
conversation will in all probability be something 
which is not now within the area of our con- 
templation. The very fact that we see nothin 

before us is a proof that we shall have to loo 

back on something we do not foresee, and 
should be a warning to be prepared for what- 
ever, may be impending upon us. Meditation 
over our virtues is the last stage of beatitude 
for hermits who retire from the world, but 


those who have not given up the st o and 
the fight cannot afford to indulge in this plea- 
sant occupation.” Meanwhile Mr. Disraeli has 


done his best to place us at ease, and we may 
thank him for his good intentions, albeit his 
magical illusions may soon be dispelled. 


THE LATE REV. G. W. CONDER. 


Our obituary records this week the decease 
of the Rev. George William Conder, pastor of 
the Independent Church, Queen’s-road, Forest- 
hill. It is with deep and painful emotion that 
we call the attention of our readers to the 
sudden and sad event. Our much-loved friend, 
in seemingly excellent health in the earlier part 
of the week before last, was smitten before its 
close with scarlet fever, which had previous] 
invaded his family circle, though, it was hoped, 
without worse result than that of —< 
anxiety and inconvenience. The disease, mil 
in its type, speedily burned itself out, but the 
recuperative powers of his constitution proved 
unequal to effect a repair of the exhaustion 
which it left behind, and Mr. Conder sank to 
his last rest on Sunday morning, November 8. 

Many of our readers, probab nf most of them, 
will have received tidings of this lamentable 
and very unexpected event with a shock of 
surprise and grief similar to that which struck 
with momentary stupor the members of the 
spiritual community over which he presided, of 
whom the writer of this notice was one. For 
Mr. Conder's relations to religious society in 
this country were by no means limited to the 
boundaries of his pastorate. The sphere of his 
activity and usefulness was national as well as 
local. The ends at which he aimed, and which 
he held himself ready at all times to promote, 
without regard to nal convenience, were 
not merely those which lay within professional 
lines, but also those which, in his view and to 
his sympathies, were identified with the 
broad interests of humanity. His nature, 
and, we may add, his culture, placed 
him en rapport with all practical efforts to raise 
his tellow-men to a higher plane, whether in 
regard to their spiritual, moral, intellectual, 
social, or political well-being. Too large-hearted 
and manly to pay much to sectarian 
differences, he freely and cordially mingled with 
members of all denominations, and rejoiced in 
any opportunity of serving all of every name 
who claimed his assistance to any worthy ob- 
ject. He loathed conventional shams, and not 
— those which eat their way into modern 
religious organisations. IIe had the courage of 
his convictions, and undauntedly exposed + 
self, now to the covert insinuations, anon to the 
open taunts, of men and even brethrén who 
could not understand the breadth and many- 
sidedness of his nature. And hence, perhaps, 
his influence for good was less perceptible to 
some among whom he officially ministored, thau 
to the mauy scattered over the whole kingdom 
whose principles he never spared himself in 
labours to — Ile may bo suid to have 
belonged to the Broad Church, not in the 
ecclesiastical aud poiemical, but in the spiritual 
sense, and it was in the promotion of ite pro- 
gress that he served his generation and fell 
asleep.” , 

Of Mr. Conder’s intellectual. capacity and 
powers the majority of our readers, perhaps, 
will have been favoured with sufficient oppor- 
tunities of forming their own estimate, The 
press, the pulpit, the lecture-desk, and the plat- 
form, displayed in various phases the robust 
energy of his mind. He grasped with a firm 
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hand the primary principles of the truths he 
essayed to teach, and he threw around them a 
wealth of pictures que illustration — super- 
abundant at times, it may have been — owl 
which brought out in high relief the leading 
theme he sought to impress upon the under- 
standing or the conscience. His preparatory 
labours for the work which lay before him must 
have been assiduous, for he seldom spoke in 
public what he had not previously written, and 
it may be assumed that during the course of a 
ministry extending over something like a 
quarter of acentury, a large stock of MSS. 
must have been accumulated. They are mostly 
written in shorthand, and it is to be devoutly 
hoped that some one possesses the key which 
will decipher them—for they contain some 
masterpieces of thought and expression which 
his numerous friends would not willingly 
let die. 

For ourselves, we mourn his loss as a dear 
and intimate friend. The geniality of his dis- 
position, without malice and without guile, 
easily won for him a prominent place in the 
hearts of those with whom he came into more 
than occasional contact, and commended him 
at once to the kindly interest of most with 
whom he was, as it were by accident only, 
thrown into company. He seldom, we may 
almost say never, spoke ill of those with whom 
he had acquaintance, and shunned, as though 
by a natural instinct, lowering the place of 
others in your esteem. On comparatively light 
solicitation he gave his affection to any who 
valued it, or even seemed to do so; and where 
his heart went, his trust invariably followed it. 
He had no reserves for himself—no suspicions 
of others—was uniformly and spontaneously 
generous in bis — of persons, and 
catholic in his feelings towards many practices 
which might fail to command his approval. 
To the sick, the sorrowing, the bereaved, the 
unfortunate, his tenderness went forth in a 
yearning desire, and, where it was possible, in 

rompt endeavours to comfort them; and few 

ew better than he how to throw a sunbeam 
athwart [the darkness of woo. In his filial, 
conjugal, and parental relationstips it would 
not become us to say more of the spirit in 
which he recognised and responded to their 
privileges and their claims, than that it was 
such as secured for him a rich return of reve- 
renoe and love. 

The Liberation Society, the Peace Society, 
and other organised movements for ameliora- 
ting the condition of humanity, have lost in our 
late friend and comrade an efficient and hearty 
advocate of their claims. How many thousand 
miles he has travelled, to what extent he has 
foregone the comforts of his own hearth and the 
quiet of his home, how often he has braved 
obloquy and opposition, and what discourage- 
ments he has occasionally endured, we will not 
attempt to compute. His work on earth is 
done. Sorely will he be missed in many circles 
which his presence was wont to brighten. 
Death has compellsd them, all unprepared for 
the sudden blow, to take tearful leave of his 
remains; but they will cherish a fond regard 
for his memory, as they will, no doubt, grate- 
4 tenderly display their condolence with 
his bereaved family. 


THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS. 


THE result of the Congressional elections in 
the United States is well calculated to startle 
the student of international politics, as well as 
to upset the calculations of those Americans 
who fondly dreamed that the party which 
elected Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency was do- 
stined to enjoy a perpetual lease of power. So 
far as the popular branch of the Legislature is 
concerned, the Democrats have achieved a 


triumph so complete and overwhelming as to 
prove — doubt that General Grant has lost 
the confidence of the American nation. The 


eloments of disaffection which led to the candi- 
dature of the late Mr. Horace Greeley have had 
time to organise themselves; and there is now 
not the slightest doubt that the next incumbent 
of the Presidential Chair will be chosen by the 
Democratic party. The Republicans all along 
have counted upon a diminution of their ma- 
jority in the House of Representatives from ono 
hundred to twenty-five or thirty; but neither 
the least sanguine member of that party, nor 
the most hopeful Democrat who ever medi- 
tated on the chances of political warfare, could 
have imagined the state of things which has 
arison—i.e., that the Opposition would secure 
a majority of seventy. 


who are as hostile to the Administration as 
their Democratic allies, and who indeed are very 
likely to coalesce with tho latter before the 
Presidential election itself takes place. General 
Grant has lost much of his hold upon the West. 


This estimate, 1 
course, includes the Independent Republicans, 


| 


The great States of New York and Pennsylvania 
have turned against him. Massachusettes, in- 
stead of electing the entire Republican ticket, 
gives a majority to the Democrats; and even 
the formidable and fire-eating General Butler 
—the impersonation of all that is aggressive 
and grasping in American political life—has 
been rejected by the State in which for so many 
years he has acted as chief wire-puller. 

Persons unfamiliar with the mysteries of the 
American Constitution would naturally suppose 
that the passing of so decisive a vote of no con- 
fidence in [the Administration would neces- 
sarily be followed by a sensible modifica- 
tion of the Administration itself. The Presi- 
dent will of course continue in office until the 
close of his term, that is to say until March, 
1877. In the meanwhile, however, he is under 
no constraint to make any change in the per- 
sonnel of his Cabinet. He may, if he think fit, 
retain in power every one of his discredited col- 
leagues; and as he will continue to command 
a small majority in the Senate, it is still pos- 
sible for him to prevent the House of Represen- 
tatives from embodying in legislative enact- 
ments the will of the country. The American 
Constitution was a masterpiece of human 
contrivance, but its defects as compared 
with the English Parliamentary system were 
never more apparent than at the present time. 
American Ministers are not allowed to sit in 
Congress. They are responsible only to the 
President, who may, if he please, treat them as 
clerks or indulge them as equals; and there is 
no power under the constitution which can 
compel him to dismiss his advisers, even after 
they have been formally condemned by the 
electoral body. The great inconvenience of a 
serious divergence of sentiment or policy be- 
tween the President and Congress was seen 
during the latter part ot Mr. Andrew John- 
son’s Administration; for it will be remembered 
that during that memorable period the Repub- 
lican majority, in order to force the President 
to give effect to the wishes of the country, re- 
sorted to the cumbrous expedient of an im peach- 
ment for high treason—an expedient which at 
the time suggested to many persons whether 
the remedy was not worse than the disease. 
General Grant’s good sense will probably pre- 
vent him from coming into violent collision 
with his Democratic opponents; but we have 
no reason to hope that he will endeavour to 
conciliate them by accepting so much of their 
programme as a really patriotic ruler might be 
able to adopt. Neither the personal character 
nor the public conduct of President Grant gives 


the least guarantee that, although the chief of 
a party, he will no longer pursue the ways 
of a party man. 


The most lamentable fact in the politics of 
the United States is the extinction of that class 
of statesmen who formerly shed lustre on the 
Republic, and made its name respected in 
distant countries. The race died out with 
Charles Sumner, whose successor may be looked 
for in vain among the mediocrities who now 
throng the halls of Congress. We are not so 
foolish as to despair of America because of the 
decline of her public men. The times have not 
been favourable to the growth of a new order 
of statesmen. The Republicans until now have 
been so powerful, that no man outside of their 
own has had an opportunity of qualify- 
ing himself for the service of the nation. And 
if the truth must be told, since the negro ques- 
tion was settled, there has been no cause or con- 
troversy of a nature to summon the man of the 
future from the obscurity in which he is hidden. 
The Democrats were for many years a justly 
discredited and hopelessly vanquished party. 
Great odium naturally attached to them from 
their complicity with that pro-slavery policy 
which culminated in rebellion and civil war; 
but it is only fair to remark that a minority, 
including General Grant himself, were“ faith- 
ful among the faithless found,” and loyal to 
the cause of impartial freedom. They have 
once more gained the ear of the country. Dis- 
gusted with corruption in high places, with 
official opposition to civil service reform, and 
with the anarchical condition of New Orleans 
and other populous centres in the Southern 
States, the American people have decided to 
give the ostracised Democrats a chance of re- 
forming the State. Tho great revulsion of 
public sentiment which has taken place prac- 
tically involves the break-up of the Republican 
cohorts. The enormous secession which has 
already joined hands with the Opposition, will 
exercise a very moderating influence on the 
counsels of the Democratic party. We therefore 
do not apprehend that a reactionary policy will 
be pursued at the South—we meau reactionary 
in the sense of imposing disabilities on 
the negroes while removing them from the 
whites. It is too early to speculate upon the 
prospects of free- trade—for Pennsylvania would 
scarcely haye elected sixteon Democrats out of 


its twenty-seven members, if it had believed 
that Protective tariffs were in danger. Before 
the American people are prepared fer a free- 
trade Folie the public mind must be tho- 
roughly educated on the subject, and such 
education has never yet been attempted by 
men of sufficient mark or on anything like an 
adequate scale. But we believe that the 
triumph of the Democrats will lead to a more 
active foreign policy. They are thoroughly 
committed to the recognition of the indepen- 
dence of Cuba; and as the President personally 
is said to be very favourable to the Cubans, 
although his Secretary of State has steadily 
upheld the non-intervention policy, it is pro- 
bable that a Democratic Congress will succeed 
in having its own way on that question. Amid 
all the uncertainties of the future, one thing is 
certain. It is that the third-term movement is 
dead beyond hope of resurrection, and that 
those che regarded with dismay the proposal 
for the triple election of General Grant may be 
comforted by the reflection that in March, 
1877, he will no longer occupy the White 
House. It is possible that the President may 
have had an inkling of the collapse which has 
now taken place, for on the eve of the elections 
he mildly repudiated the oo which had 
already greatly damaged the prospects of the 
Republican party. 


DEATH OF THE REV. G. W. CONDER. 


We have to deplore the Joss of a rarely-gifted 
Christian minister, and a powerful champion of the 
at principles of Nonconformity and Liberalism. 
In the prime of a 24 intellect, and the un- 
abated warmth of a large heart, George William 
Conder's career has suddenly closed. He has 
received the call to come up higher.” He had 
not quite completed his 53rd year. He was born 
at Hitchin, in Hertfordshire, November 30, 1821. 
His father was a substantial tradesman in a thriving 
business. He received his boyish education at the 
Grammar School of the town, at a time when the 
schoolboy had literally to learn the battle of life— 
particularly when, as in his case at the time, bodily 
vigour suffered from weak health. On Sundays his 
father drove over with his family, little George 
included, to worship at the old rustic chapel at 
Wymondly. His aptitude for Christian work was 
manifested early in his youth ; but he first quitted 
home to enter a business house in the City of 
London, when he became an attendant on the late 
Mr. Binney’s ministry, and a member of the King’s 
Weigh House Church. Here he had ample oppor- 
tunity of cultivating his talent for Christian useful. 
ness. Especial mention may be made of the school 
in which he took a class—emphatically what would 
now be called a ‘‘ ragged school. A fact we have 
heard from his lips may give an idea of the raw 
material on — the a had to — * 
boy (presumably a sweep) having been guilty of a 
po defiant 2414 Mr. — ap- 
proached him and raised his hand for the well - 
merited blow. Ere the hand could descend, the 
lad had dived between the pastor's stalwart legs, 
and was lost in the chimney. Nothing more could 
be done with the school that evening, as may 
be well imagined. Mr. Binney had too just a dis- 
cernment to be long in seeing that there was no 
common ability in young Conder. One of the 
earliest hints of such appreciation was at a prayer- 
meeting, where after one of his most admirable 
addresses he called on the young disciple to offer 
prayer. On another cccasion, at the close of ser- 
vice, on Sunday, he fixed his eye on the subject of 
our notice, who stood in the gallery, and with a 
look that was law pointed tothe vestry. Met in 
the vestry he bent on the young man a searching 
gaze, prolonged until it became insupportable. 
‘Do you think you havea call to the ministry?” 
The modest candour and Christian earnestness of 
the reply confirmed the result of the ocular 
scrutiny. Mr. Binney became his wise and valued 
counsellor in the preparation for and commence- 
ment of that ministry which has been blessed for 
now near thirty years. He discerned in him 3 pve 
of too vigorous and well-balanced growth to need the 
cramps of the formal dogmatism then so general. 
„Sir, you will find you have to take your Bible 
and make your theology out of it for yourself. That 
was what / had todo.” Mr. Conder entered as a 
student at Highbury College, and in 1845 was 
called to a co-pastorship at High Wycombe, 
Bucks. Thence he accepted the invitation to 
the pastorate at Ryde in the Isle of Wight. 
It was soon after his settlement there, viz., 
in 1847, that he married Miss Swallow, the 
attachment dating from his years at Hitchin, 
and the union, which his death has sundered, 
making, as he lately expressed it, the sunshine of 
his life. Tbe children of the marriage were four 
sons and four daughters, of whom all save the eldest 
daughter survive. In 1849 he was led (not without 
careful seeking of counsel and guidance) to take the 
astoral charge of Belgrave Chapel, Leeds, vacant 
* the death of Dr. Hamilton. Here he spent 
the largest portion of his active life, achieved 
his largest measure of work, and surrounded 
himself with a numerous cirele of warm friends, 
with whom his name is a living power. As 4 
minister, a lecturer, and a public-spirited townsman, 
he wielded an influence of which the results endure. 
A lecture of his effectually roused attention to the 
sanitary state of Leeds, and led to the town 
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council ing measures to improve it. 
fairly be said to have set in motion the tide of im- 
rovement in the streets and buildings of the town. 
Wich the working classes his manly simplicity, 
true kindliness, and pungent humour gave him 
great weight, and with young men especially his 
teachings and influence was marked. He was a 
lecturer at the Philosophical Society, president of 
the Mechanics’ Institute, an earnest advocate on 
platform and in press of education, and the standard 
principles of Nonconformity and Liberalism, and 
stood forward as the staunch champion of the 
Liberation Society, and the Peace Society— a 
position he has effectively held to the close 
of his life. As a remarkable instance of the Mas- 
ter’s blessing on his ministry at Belgrave Chapel, 
we may be permitted to refer to the happy change 
in profession, convictions, and life traceable to one 
sermon, heard by a then well-known infidel lecturer 
in Leeds—now a valued and useful servant of 
Christ. In conjunction with the Revs. H. R. 
Reynolds and Wiliiam Guest, Mr. Conder compiled 
the Leeds Hymn-book,” which with its recently- 
published supplement may be deemed at the pre- 
sent day as comprehensive and choice a selection 
of ody as exists in our language. Nor can 
we omit to notice the conscientious care to acknow- 
ledge authorship when known, and to give each 
piece as it left the author’s hand. The size of Bel- 
grave Chapel proved a severe tax on a throat con- 
stitutionally weak. After fourteen years of suc- 
cessful ministry he removed in 1864 to the 
charge of the church at Cheetham-hill, Manchester, 
where he laboured acceptably for seven years. The 
climate and atmosphere proved at length so detri- 
mental to his health and vocal organs as to neces- 
sitate his removal to the South of England. He 
felt himself no longer equal to address great congre- 
= as a stated preacher ; but after his removal 
e acceded to the request of Queen’s-road Church, 
Forest-hill, to become their pastor, and settled there 
in November, 1871, in the neighbourhood of 
attached friends and kinsfolk. Here, on his recog- 
nition, he expressed himself cortent to abide to the 
end of his career, and here the not numerous nor 
wealthy congregation to whom he became a pillar 
of strength, fondly hoped to keep him for a long 
time, little deeming that the appointed hour was so 
near at hand. He found a debt of 1, 300“., which 
was ere long, through his vigorous impulse and aid, 
with that of generous friends, reduced by nearly 
one-half, and a new organ was built at a cost of 
250/. and paid for. e third year of his new 
ministry had nearly closed when he was attacked 
with scarlet fever, from which, at the end of last 
week, he seemed making a decided recovery. But 
a ch showed itself on Saturday near midnight, 
— * sinking of — skill —— to arrest 
o rapi ing, which was mercifully peaceful 
and gentle. At the last he became wo ee sn 
and at half-past three he fell asleep. Such was 
the quiet unlooked-for close of a brave and earnest 
life, which, had it been prolonged, must, in medical 
18 have proved one of much suffering, and have 
eft the ardent soul to chafe under the burden of a 
deeply impaired constitution. He leaves the widow 
whose affectionate counsels decided him, in 187], 
not to relinquish preaching, the children already 
referred to, and the venerable father of whose de- 
clining strength he was the mainstay, and whose 
eyes it should have been for him to close. 


We have endeavoured elsewhere to give some 
estimate of Mr. Conder’s distinctive qualities and 
powers. As a companion he was the life of his 
society. One of Nature's true tlemen, with a 
chivalrous courtesy and rare delicacy of feeling— 
the native outcome of Christian kindliness—he com- 
bined the utmost ease of manner and a rare power 
of anecdote and humour. What he was on the 
Sunday he was on the Monday—a man of devout 
faith, doing all he did to the glory of God, and with 
a heart and life so habitually governed by piety as to 
know no need of disguise, nor sympathy with the 
affectation of pietism. Mr. Conder wrote frequently 
and with a facile pen for the public press, and was 
the author, among other books, of Tender Herbs,” 
a book for children which has had an extensive cir- 
culation. His musical capacity was great, and he 
occasionally com ieces. As a lecturer he was 
eminently successful in enlisting the sympathies 
and keeping alive the interest of his auditors ; still 
more soas a preacher. In the pulpit his breadth of 
view, depth and transparence of thought, insight into 
character, grave humour and deep pathos, combined 
withadramatic power at once foreible and unaffected, 
often cast a spell over his hearers, especially the 
you His intellect affected the spirituality while 
avoiding the hardness of the old Puritanism ; his 
poetic heart sympathised with all that is aestheti- 
cally beautiful in Ritualism, while he utterly de- 
precated its sacerdotal aspects. Thus splendidly 
gifted, a congenital affection of the larynx made the 
physical act of utterance at times a source of 
— difliculty and pain. Latterly he was a suf - 

erer from rheumatic gout, and sometimes his hap 
piest efforts left his congregation without a suspi- 
cion that they were the ellects of a brave spirit 
overmastering bodily weakness and acute pain. The 
funeral takes place to-day at Honor Oak Cemetery. 


He may 
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Some articles that had been used by the late Dr. 
Livingstone in Africa were sold by auction on 
Friday, and realised 28“. 4s. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company has made 
an inspection of all its single lines, with a view to 


their general improvement, so far as may deemed 
necessary, 


Epitome of Retvs, 


The Empress of Russia will visit Her Majesty at 
Windsor Castle on the 28th inst. Should nothing 
interfere to retard the convalescence of the Duchess 
of Edinburgh, she is expected to arrive at Eastwell 
* 2 the 1 a? kingto 

n their way from Packi n Hall to Sandring- 
ham, the Prince and Princess of Wales stayed Seen 
short time at Coventry on Saturday, They had a 
most cordial reception, were presented with a loyal 
address by the corporation in St. Mary's Hall, and, 
after having paid a short visit to St. Michael's 
Church, proceeded on their journey, reaching Sand- 
ringham, a by the Czarewitch, late in 
the evening. he prince’s thirty-third birthday 
was celebrated there on Monday. 

While at Packington Hall the Prince and Princess 
of Wales were entertained at a magnificent ball, 
which was very numerously A The ball. 
room was fitted up on the terrace, and opened into 
a grotto and ferneries. The Mayor and Town 
Council of Birmingham, with about sixty other 
guests from that borough, were invited. 

The Irish Government has appointed the Hon. 
Jenice Preston to be a Commissioner of National 
Education in place of the late Mr. Dease. He is a 
Roman Catholic. 

Lord Derby has been nominated as Lord Rector 
of Edinburgh University, and will be elected on 
Saturday. 

Bishop Colenso has visited the Earl of Carnarvon, 
at Highclere Castle, upon business connected with 
the recent native disturbances in the colony. 

The London Hospital Saturday Council, in a 
long report just issued, estimate their probable total 
receipts at 7,000/., from which 1,500. must be 
taken for expenses. The report vindicates the 
council against the charge of extravagant ex- 
penditure. 

While near the Elstree and Boreham Wood 
Station on Saturday evening the Midland Man- 
chester express parted in the centre. Two coaches 
belonging to the detached portion were doubled 
up; one passenger was killed, and several others 
were seriously injured. 

The Rev. Brooke Lambert, vicar of Tamworth, 
has read a paper favouring cremation before the 
Tamworth Natural History — 

The Bishop of Manchester told a temperance 
meeting in that city on Wednesday night that, 
though not a total abstainer, he had a profound 
respect for those who were so. But he had no 
belief in the assertion that alcoholic drinks were 
poisonous or even mischievous if taken moderately, 
while he made the word “temperance” cover a 
wider area of self-restraint than many teetotallers. 
He alluded to the abuse of tobacco-smoking 


especially. 

A number of Roman Catholics have been wrecking 
the houses of Protestants near Lurgan. 

In celebrating the anniversary of Gunpowder 
Plot at Halifax on Thursday night, an old cannon 
exploded while being charged, and injured thirteen 
of the fourteen persons on the spot at the time. 
Most of them were severely burnt about the face, 
and two had thumbs blown off. 

Mr. Whalley, M. P., celebrated the 5th of 
November with the usual t bonfire on the 
summit of the Trevor Hills, Wrexham. The occa- 
sion was further marked by the ceremony of in- 
terring the bones of an old Welsh chieftain, which 
had been discovered on Mr. Whalley's estate. 

By the steamer St. Osyth, which sailed on Thurs- 
day from Plymouth for Melbourne direct, a new 
Australian mail service, vid the Cape, was inaugu- 
rated. The St. Osyth also carried a large number 


of ngers. 

— Richard Grosvenor, M.P., brother of the 
Duke of Westminster, was married on Friday to 
Lady Beatrice Vesey, daughter of Viscount and 
Viscountess de Vesci, 22 VIL.’s Chapel, 
Westminster Abbey. 

Sir Andrew Lusk on Thursday, at a meeting of 
the Court of Common Council—the last to be held 
under his presidency as Lord Mayor—delivered a 
farewell address, in which he spoke of the Corpora- 
tion with pride, and expressed a hope that it would 
always be maintained. 

A new scheme of hiring labourers upon his Suf- 
folk estate has been adopted by the Marquis of 
Bristol. He has increased wages 2s. per week all 
the year round, with cottages rent free. He has 
abolished the plan of giving harvest money, and 
will pay 3d. an hour overtime instead, the regular 
hours being considered from six a.m. to six p.m. in 
summer, and from eight a.m. to half-past four p.m. 
in winter. Amonth’s notice to be given on eitherside. 

There are no less than 6,000 desertions every year 
from the army. 


Tue Sacrep Harmonic Society has just issued 
the prospectus for its forty-third season at Exeter 
Hall, and in addition to those works which are 
annually looked for both by the subscribers and 
the public, there will be performances of Solomon, 
St. Paul, Athalie, Mozart’s Mass No. 1, Spohr's 
Christian’s Prayer, Macfarren’s St. John the Baptist, 
and Costa’s Eli. The season will open with ZU 
on Friday, November 20, the ow vocalists 
being Madame Alvsleben, Miss A. stirling, Mr. 
Vernon Rigby and Mr. Santley. Madame Sher-, 
rington, Miss Wynne, Miss Enequist, Madame 
Patey, Messrs. Sims Reeves and Lloyd, and Signor 
Agnesi will also appear during the season. | Sir 
Michael Costa conducts as usual, and Mr. Willing 
resumes bis post at the organ. 


— 


. 


Titernture. 


— 
MILL’S ESSAYS ON RELIGION.* 


In the review which appeared in these 
columns of Mr. Mill’s Autobiography, we ven- 
tured to say that the history of a deeply- 
‘religious nature without a religion is the 
real history of Mr. Mill’s inner life.“ The 
present volume abundantly confirms the 
estimate then expressed of what Mr. Mill was, 
not as a logician, a philosopher, or a politician, 
but as a man. e see in it one of the 
strongest proofs that a sceptical age has yet had 
given to it, that the dry light of intellect is 
a light in which the human soul, in all the 
moments of its deepest and truest life, cannot 
and will not live; that the longing to penetrate 
the mystery of the past and the future, to know 
“Whence came 1?” and ‘“‘ Whither am I 
„going? is not the restless curiosity of the 
mind alone, but is the yearning of the heart of 
man, too great for time to satisfy, for some one 
abiding reality, nobler and better than man, on 
which he may build his own transient and 
weary life. Not even Mr. Mill’s early educa- 
tion, enormous as must have been its power 
over him; not all the cold, hard drill his Father 
made him go through before he was out of his 
teens—drill that would have turned a less rich 
and noble nature into a mere intellectual 
machine and nothing more—could destroy the 
deep instincts of his spiritual nature. IIe is 
only another proof, added to the numbers which 
every age furnishes of the profound truth of 
Augustine’s words, Thou hast made us for 


‘* Thyself, aud our heart is unquiet until it rest 
in Thee.“ 

It is this feature, the half-uttered and yet 
wholly unsatisfied yearnings to which this 
volume bears witness, that will make it equally 
disappointing both to those who differed least, 
and to those who differed most widely from Mr. 
Mill. The materialist, whose only god is 
Nature, and whose only worship ie her praise, 
will be startled to find the torrent of curses Mr. 
Mill heaps on Nature and her ways to man. 
Here, for example, is a passage which in vivid- 
ness of rhetorical power is hardly equalled in 
any other of Mr. Mill’s writings :— 

In sober truth, nearly all things which men are 
hanged or imprisoned, for doing to another, are Nature's 
every day performances. Killing, the most criminal 
act ised by human laws, Nature does once to 
every” being that lives; and, in a large proportion of 
cases, after protracted tortures such as on] y the greatest 
monsters whom we read of ever purposely inflicted on 
their living fellow creatures. If, 7 an arbitrary reser- 
va ion, we refuse to account anything murder but what 
abridges a certain term supposed to be allotted to 
human life, Nature also does this to all but a small 
percentage of lives, and does it in all the modes, violent 
or insidious, in which the worst human beings take the 
lives of one other. Nature impales man, breaks them 
as if on the wheel, casts them to be devoured by wild 
beasts, burns them to death, crushes them with stones 
like the first Christian martyr, starves them with 
hunger, freezes them with cold: isons them by the 
quick or slow venom of her ex ons, and has 
hundred of other hideous deaths in reserve, such as the 
ingenious cruelty of a Nabis or a Domitian never sur- 
passed. All this Nature does with a most super- 
cilious or both of mercy and of justice, empty- 
ing her shafts upon the best and noblest indifferently 
with the meanest and worst; upon those who are 
engaged in the highest and worth enterprises, aud 
often as the direct consequence of the noblest acts ; and 
it might almost be imagined as a punishment for them. 
She mows down those on whose existence hangs the 
well-being of a whole people, perhaps the prospects of 
the human race for generations to come, with as littlo 
compunction as those whose death is a relief to them- 
selves, ora blessing to those under their influence. Such 
are Nature's dealings with life. Even when she does 
not intend to kill, she inflicts the same tortures in 
apparent wantonness. In the clumsy 1 which 
she has made for that perpetual renewal of animal life, 
rendered necessary by the prompt termination she puts 
to it in every individual instance, no human 13 ever 
comes into the world, but another human being is 
literally stretched on the rack for hours or days, not 
uofrequently issuing in death. Next to taking life 
(equal to it according to a high authority), is taking 
the means by which wo lire ; and Nature does 
this too on the largest scalo and with tho 
most carcless indifference. A single hurricane 
destroys the hopes of a season ; a flight of locusts or an 
inundation desolates a district; a trifling chemical 
change in an edible root starves a million of people. 
The waves of the sea, like banditti, seize and apprupriate 
the wealth of the rich and the little all of the poor with . 
the same accompaniments of stripping, wounding, and 
killing as their human autitypes. Everything, iu short, 
which the worst mon commit either against life or pro- 
erty is perpetrated on a larger scale by natural agents. 
— has Noyades more tatal than those of Cavier ; 
her explosions of fire-damp are as destructive as human 
artillery ; her plague an‘ cholera far surpass the poison 
cups of the Borgias. Even the love of “ order” which 
is thought to be a following of the ways of nature is in 
fact a contradiction of them. All which people are 
accustomed to deprecate as disor ler aud its conse- 
quences is precisely a counterpart of Nature's ways. 
Anarchy and the Reign of Terror are overmatched in 
injustice, ruin, and death,{by a hurricane and a pesti- 
lence.”—Pp. 28—35I. 
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Such is the estimate Mr. Mill has formed of % balance of probability in favour of creation 


Nature, and we have given the quotation, long 
as it is, because it exprésses One of the elements 
that helped to form Mr. Mill’s conception of 
God, and to which we shall refer presently. 
But if the materialist will turn away in dis- 
gust at the brutal force that was what Nature 
meant to Mr. Mill, his own most devoted dis- 
ciples, the thorough-going adherents of the 
utilitarian philosophy, will not be less startled 
to find him placing among the most fruitful 
factors of in human life, the hope of an 
immortal life beyond the grave, and the con- 
templation of the character of Christ, producin 

an ‘‘endeayour so to live that Christ woul 

‘‘approve our life” (p. 255). Whilst the 
Christian who is not ashamed to confess how 
much he had found in Mr. Mill’s writings both 
to reverence and admire—the superstructure 
being often as fair as its foundation was rotten 
—will come away from these essays, and espe- 
cially from the last, lamenting only more than 
he wonders, that it was possible for so gifted 
aud pure a spirit to have lived and died with 
an imperfect and utterly unworthy conception 
of the glory of tho — of God in Christ 

esus. 

It does not indeed appear, from anythin 
that we read in these essays, that Mr. Mil 
even really understood Christianity at all. It 
is true he gives to the character of Christ an 
unprudging and unique admiration, speaking 
of" Him in the following words, which have 
already been widely quoted: 

“The most valuable part of the effect on the cha- 
racter which Christianity has produced by holding up 
in a Divine Person a standard of excellence and a model 
for imitation, ix available even to the absolute un- 
believer, and can never more be lost to humanity... . 
And whatever else may be taken away from us by 
rational criticism, Christ is still left, a unique figure, 
not more unlike all his precursors than all his fol- 
lowers, even those who had the direct benefit of his 
personal teaching. It is of no use to say that Christ as 
exhibited in the Gospels is not historical, and that we 
know not how much of what is admirable has been 
superadded by the tradition of his followers. The tra- 
dition of followers suffices to insert any number of 
marvels, and may have inserted all the miracles which 
he is reputed to have wrought. But who among his 
disciples or among their proselytes was capable of in- 
venting the sayings ascribed to Jesus, or of imagining 
the life and character revealed in the Gospels? .. . 
About the life and sayings of Jesus there is a stamp of 
personal originality combined with profundity of iu- 
sight, which if we abancon the idle expectation of find- 
ing scientific precision where something very different 
was aimed at, must place the Prophet of Nazareth, even 
in the estimation of those who have no belief in his in- 
spiration, in the very first rank of the men of sublime 
genius of whom our species can boast.— Pp. 253, 254. 


We need not say how heartily we rejoice to 
find Mr. Mill had got even thus far in his es- 
timate of the central figure of the Christian 
faith, but the words that almost immediately 
follow tell us only too {plainly how inadequate 
that estimate was when ndged solely by Christ’s 
own words concerning Himself— 

To the conception of the rational sceptic, it re- 
mains a ibility that Christ actually was what he 
— imself to be not God, for he never made the 
smallest pretension to that character, and would probably 
have thought such a pretension as hemous as it 
seemed to the men who condenned kim but a man 
charged with a special, express, and unique commission 
8 8 to lead mankind to truth and virtue.“ — 

Such an assertion as tha aue we have itali- 
cised above, and made by a writer so studiously 
fair as Mr. Mill, could only have arisen from 
a totally defective acquaintance with the cha- 
racter of Christ Himself; in fact, the same 
strange ignorance of Christianity shows itself 
in the following statement—a statement that is 
hard to be understood whatever modifications or 
explanations be supplied— 

It may be doubted whether Christianity is really 

ble for atonement and redemption, original sin 
and vicarious punishment ; and the same may be said 
respecting the doctrine which makes belief in the 
divine mission of Christ a necessary condition of salva- 
vation. It is nowhere re nted that Christ himself 
made this statement, except in the huddled-up account 
of the Resurrection contained in the concluding verses 
of St. Mark, which some critics (I believe the best) con. 
sider to be an interpolation.”—P. 114. 

After this we are not astonished to read that 
‘** miracles have no claim whatever to the cha- 
racter of historical facts, and are wholly 
invalid as evidences of any revelation,” and 
that St. Paul, the only known exception to 
the ignorance and want of education of the 
first generation of Christians, attests no miracle 
a hat that of his Own Conve rsion, which of all the 
‘“‘ miracles of the New Testment is the one 
which admits of the easiest explanation from 
natural causes (p. 239, and rote). 

But it is Mr. Mill’s idea of God that gives to 
these essays what appears to us at once their 
greatest weakness and their greatest value in 
revealing what, in Mr. Mill himself, was the 
secret of that weakness. Rejecting, as might 
have been anticipated, all d priori theories of 
the origin of the idea, Mr. Mill admits that 
the adaptations in Nature afford a large 


by intelligence (p. 174), a probability, so 
high, that Mr. Mill accepts it as sufficient to 
warrant his own belief in God. Butin what 
sort of a God does this same argument from 
Nature warrant us believing ? 

The answer Mr. Mill makes to this question, 
an answer repeated in various forms again and 
again in these essays, appears to us not only 
utterly untenable by any believer in the Chris- 
tian revelation—of that there can be no doubt 
but utterly irreconcileable with — lofty 
Deism whatsover. It is virtually this— Nature 
can be shown, as in the extract we have already 
quoted, to be full of cruelty, ignorance, mistake ; 
she bungles, at best, in her arrangements; her 
adaptation of means to an end is only a con- 
fession of weakness ; the state of things around 
us is far from being the best possible state—it is 
full of anomalies, contradictions, miseries, 
mistakes; it follows, therefore, that however 
benevolent the God Nature warrants us in 
believing in, may be, he is far from being either 
omnipotent or omniscient; in fact both his 
power and his wisdom are very limited :— 

It the motive of the Deity for creating sentient 
beings was the happiness of the beings he created, bis 
purpose, in our corner of the universe at least, must be 

ronunced, taking past ages and all countries and races 
nto account, to have been thus far an ignominious 
failure (p. 192), ‘‘ Not even on the most distorted 
and contracted theory of good which ever was framed 
by religious or philosophical fanaticism, can the govern- 
ment of — e to resemble the work of a Being 
at once good and omnipotent.” —P. 38. 


The solution of the paradox is this—God was 
limited by the forces of nature He had to deal 
with, forces apparently as eternal as Himself, 
and consequently this world, whilst the best 
world ible under the conditions imposed 
on its Oreator, is far from being the best pos- 
sible world. Our business as well as our in- 
terest is to do all we can to co-operate with 
Providence in improving this life, in endeavou- 
ring to make it come somewhat nearer ful- 
filling the purposes of its Creator, in other words 
„be can help God,” and ‘‘ requite the good 
he has given by a voluntary co-operation 
„which he, not being omnipotent, really 
„needs (p. 256). 

It hardly needs to be pointed out that Mr. 
Mill’s theory of creation is fundamentally the 
same as the old Gnostic one, itself a part of 
the dualism inherent in all Eastern theosophic 
speculation; and as that theory failed to 
satisfy the intellect of the world, Mr. Mill’s 
will fail too. And fail, as we think, not merely 
on account of the moral contradictions which it 
involves—for it belies all that is highest and 
best in our idea of God, and leaves us uncer- 


tain whether, in the le between and 
evil, victory may not fi be on the side of 
evil, and have to Himself over- 
come by the intractable forces with which He 


has to deal—but also because the whole of it is 
built on the vicious foundation of the utilitarian 
theory of the Divine government of man. Of 
course, if it be true, as Mr. Mill says, that 
„ there is a preponderance of evidence that the 
‘* Creator desired the pleasure of His crea- 
„ tures (p. 191)—an assertion, by the way, 
that, tested by the facts of human life, a 
from Revelation, is at least very doub if 
human happiness, as distinct from human 
was the object of the Oreator in 
calling man into being, then there is no 


escape from Mr. Mill’s theory of a Oreator 
impotent to secure the test happi- 
ness of the His creatures, 


— number 

however His olence might desire it. But 
if; on the other hand, the supreme end of man’s 
creation be his goodness, and his happiness only 
so far as it may be involved in his : 
if moral likeness to his Creator be the sole 
purpose of his being, then it by no mean follows 
that we are competent to judge what would be 
the best means, even in hands of Omnipo- 
tence, to promote that end. For all we know, 
pain and — and the thousand ills of life 
may be the only means by which Infinite 
Power could secure the accomplishment of the 
chief end of man, his icipation in that 
which is the glory of God Himself, His holy and 
self-sacrificing Love. If it be said that to speak 
of Infinite Power being limited at all is a con- 
tradiction in terms, the answer is simple 
enough. The contradiction is purely verbal, 
and nothing more; for the 3 to the 
Omnipotence of God, limits determined by His 
own infinite righteousness and love, are not 
only not incompatible with Omuipotence, but 
form its everlasting glory and majesty. And, 
once given such a creature as man, the pro- 
blem is not whether this world and the course 
of nature would not have been different, if God 
were Omnipotent, but whether they could have 
been different, if God’s Omnipotence had any 
end in man’s creation beyond his happiness. 
Of that question, as we have already said, we 
are not competent judges. Mr. Mill’s idea, 


——e 


— 


however, of a benevolent God, trying to do his 
best with limited resources and limited wisdom, 
will at least accomplish one good result that its 
author little dreamed of or desired : it will serve 
as a beacon to warn men of the miserable Deism 
in which a utilitarian morality logically ends. 

We have left ourselves no space to dwell either 
on the function Mr. Mill — to religion in 
the perfeoting of the individual character, or on 
the — on which he builds the possibility of 
religion. It is sufficient to say that relegating 
the su tural entirely to the region of hope, 
as distinguished from that of belief, he finds 
enough in the mere hope of a future life to 
stimulate the i ination, and through it to 
enlarge the soale of the feelings and to control 
the practical energies of the will. What vision 
of an eternal world whose Divine beauty and 
order should realise and satisfy all man’s highest 
aspirations, may have come o 80 rare a 
natare as Mr. Mill’s from even this hope, we 
cannot tell: probably far more than we could 
conceive possible; but that humanity will ever 
be content to build its * on a hope, a 
perhaps, that may, after all, be only the pro- 
jection of the yearnings of time into the dark- 
ness of eternity, we more than doubt. The 
only religion that will satisfy the heart of man 
must be one that is built, not on a hope, but on 
a faith that has seen in Christ the personal and 
historic revelation of God to man, and beholding 
Him has oried, Lord! to whom shall we go ? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.“ 


WILLIAM BLAKE.* 


William Blake has been a puzzle to two 
generations, not to speak of his immediate con- 
temporaries, who, for the most part, got rid of 
the difficulty by writing him down mad. Gradu- 
ally, the more he has been studied, the more 
has criticism succeeded in demonstrating the 
existence in him of a thoroughly sane element, 
which issued in such gems of pure genius as 

ives him a claim to rank among memorable 
inglishmen. He was the son of a Dissenting 
hosier, and was born in London in 1757. He 
was but poorly educated—never having in boy- 
hood, being taught anything beyond reading, 
writing, and counting. He used, when a mere 
boy, to set out on long country rambles, which 
he alternated with fits of devotion to drawing, 
which he began before he was ten—at twelve 
becoming a poet. He — prints and haunted 
sale rooms, which probably led to his being 
apprenticed, at the age of fourteen, to an en- 
graver, giving throughout the whole period 
much satisfaction to his master. His term 
finished, he studied at the Royal Academy, and 
soon afterwards began engraving prints for 
1 His rare originality and his wealth 
of i soon made him i , and other 
artists found a study of his work — 
leasant. He was on terms of intimacy wit 
tothard, Flax man, and Fueeli, all of whom are 
said to have got suggestions from him, and 
wrought them out to purpose. Blake, himself. 
was most unworldly of men. At an early 
age he to see visions and dream dreams ; 
indeed, his peculiarity would seem to have been 
that he never drew any proper line of distinc- 
tion between his dreams and external realities. 
His mind was a real world to him—indeed, the 
only real world—and by it the outer world 
was so modified and interpreted that it can 


oddest stories are told of his domestic life; 
but none of them are more natural or more 
ing than the account of his wife—who 
never ceased to believe in his mission and his 
dreams—setting down before him an empty 
plate at dinner, as a hint that the money was 
exhausted, whereupon Blake would demurely 
turn from his dreams, or fantastic engravings, 
or wild poetic creations, to devote himself to 
more mechanical work which would command 
money the moment it was done. The self- 
ial, the unworldliness of his character 1s 
undoubted ; and it is something that, in spite 
of many vagaries, his wife faithfully stood by 
him till the last, treasuring his bits o wonderful 
work, which a Philistinish ” public was often 
shocked at and would not buy. She docilely 
learned the humbler details of his craft, and 
was ever ready to aid him; uniting in herself 
the various attributes of housekeeper, appren- 
tice, and maid-of-all-work—a faithful, devoted 
woman. And good right had the British 
public to be shocked occasionally at Blake s 
enterprises. For just as his mind was his only 
world, he ignored any standard of morality, 
save that of his own imagination, and tos 
up in most ominous comminglement the right 
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and wrong, the fit and the 155 of social 


codes; often transforming the hideous and dis- 
allowed into symbols of great ideas. So he 
went from one extreme to another: the longer 
he lived the less amenable to any control of 
common sense or conventional order in his art, 
which finally wasted itself in vast, vague 
prophecies which clothed themselves in imagery 
the most extraordinary, astounding, and un- 
accountable. His processes were as peculiar to 
himself as were his ideas; but it would be 
tedious to go into detail respecting them here. 


In 1863, Mr. Gilchrist published an exhaus- 
tive Life of Blake—which has led to such 
criticism and comment as has not yet lost its 
interest: Mr. Swinburne followed with his 
„William Blake: a Critical Essay,” in which 
he gathered together much concerning Blake, 
and endeavoured faithfully to find his central 
and leading ideas; then Mr. Smetham contri- 
buted a most interesting article to the London 
Quarterly Review, full of sympathy and in- 
telligence; and now Mr. W. M. Rossetti has 
supplemented their labours by printing some 
hitherto unpublished pieces, an thering u 
succinctly the main incidents in his life, an 
analysing his qualities in a most masterly and 
incisive manner. This volume now before us 
will be hereafter the handybook for any one who 
wishes to know what manner of man William 
Blake was. It is at once loving and discrimi- 
2 a word but bears on it the stamp 
of reflection and thought, assuring the reader 
of long and faithful study and reverent fol- 
lowing of the footsteps of the master. Several 
poems Mr. Rossetti has rescued, re-edited and 
published. One is the Book of Thel,“ which 
may be said in point of manner to take stand 
between the lyrical and prophetical writings 
proper, and showing some of the simple sweet- 
ness of the one, and the bewildering vagueness 
of the other; and Tiriel — a remarkable per- 
formance, which has never before seen the 
light; besides Mr. Ro:s:tti has judiciously 
pene together that singular series of 
ragments, The Everlasting Gospel,“ which 
is full of bold weird satire, desire to look 
beyond the forms to the heart of Christianity 
itself, and to drag a daring Pantheism from its 
bosom. There is no coherency or basis in it, 
and to the logical mind it will seem a mass of 
raving contradictions, Let it is not with- 
outa music and earnest depth. We think of 
Mr. Rossetti’s words somehow in reading it :— 


„Blake believed in man as a Divine emanation, an 
etervally subsisting revelation of the deity. Man was 
essentially a spirit; but in this mundane trausit, in- 
vested with a body, and communicating with the infinite 
through the medium of the five senses, man, the free 
divine spirit, was at liberty to do, and right in doing, 
whatever his spiritual essence dictated—be was law 
to himself and none other law existed; and, in the 
mundane condition, the body, an organ and vehicle 
of the spirit, was rightly employed ip putting into 
effec the spiritual desires and aspirations, which in 
this physical world, became necessarily conversant in 
many a yw with physical things. Where Blake 
contemned the body was in its severance from or sub- 
stitution for the spirit.“ 


And he goes on shortly afterwards to say :— 


„To call Blake simply a madman would be ridiculous 
and despicable ; even to call him (as some have done) 
an inspired madman would be most incomplete and 
misleading. But it may, I think, be alluwable to say 
that he was a sublime genius, often perfectly sane, 
often visio and ezalté without precisely losing bis 
hold upon sauity, and sometimes exhibiting an insane 
taint. To me this a to be a true statement of 
the matter ; nor do | think it tes from a respect- 
ful and grateful acceptance of ‘swork, We have 
his product before us, and we constrained to form some 
estimate of it. There are portions of it which not one 
of us can om ge hoodwink himself into receiving as 
the right sort thing—we must condemn them as 
faulty and even heinous, acourding to any true standard 
of art. If we eliminate them as coming from the mad 
chink of Blake's mind, we leave 9 the far 
greater rtion of his works to whic o same 
censure beck ont apply. But, if, on the other hand, 
through timorous respect and consideration for his 
genius, we flinch from this conclusion, we are theu 
compelled to say that Blake in full possession of his 
rationality could write much that was fatuous and 
nonsensical. . . . la his accustomed moods he 
is an ‘enthusiast’ in the modern sense; a glorious 
enthusiast at whose feet we can sit in veueration and 
hear divine strains from his lips, and see his hand 
prolific in cal creations. But there are moments not 
unfrequent when he becomes an enthusiast in the older 
sense, and then we are permitted to close our ears and 
eyes, under penalty, if we open them, of being forced 
to pronounce the words of a thick coming and contorted 
j’rgon, and the pencilled forms an indiscriminate 
aha low dance. 


This we regard as discriminating and ex- 
haustive; and certainly he is equally so when 
he says: — 

It cannot be said that Blake ever surpassed in abso- 
lutely lyrie finish, the most excellent things in bis 
earliest volume. 
are, taken in their totality, fully up to the same mark, 
and they have the additional value conferred by unity 
of scheme and relation of 1. Some of the little 
poems included in this series are the most ect ex · 


pressions ever given (30 far as I know) to babe life— 


to what a man can remember of himself as an infant, or | out by the sacerdotalism 


a tube directed against a sensitive flame he was 


——— 


ſor its inherent interest only, but as a study of 
scientific method, this article on the atmosphere in 


in an article on the Reunion of the Churches and 


‘The Songs of Innocence,’ however, | „the Bonn Conference,” expresses a belief that the 


can enter into as exciting in other infants, or can love | 
as the essence of infancy.” 


All who remember, Tiger, Tiger, burning 
„bright,“ or Passing down the valleys 
wil or“ The Sun does rise,” will endorse 
this opinion. We can only afford space to quote 
one, The Lamb,” which will specially bear 
out what Mr. Rossetti has said: 


** Little Lamb, who made thee ? 
Dost thou know who made thee, 
Gave thee life, and bade thee feed 
By the stream and o'er the mead ; 
Gave thee clothing of delight, 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright ; 
Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice ’ 

Little lamb, who made thee ? 
Dost thou know who made thee ? 


Little lamb, I'll tell thee ; 

Little lamb, I'll tell thee : 
He is called by thy name, 
For he calls Himself a Lamb. 
He is meek and He is mild, 
He became a little child. 
I a child and thou a lamb, 
We are called by His name. 


Little lamb, Gd bless thee ! 
Little lamb, God bless thee !"” 


We miss, however, from this collection The 
Marriage Ring,” at which we made a mark 
for easy reference in Mr. Swinburne’s book. 


THE CONTEMPORARY AND FORT- 
NIGHTLY REVIEWS, 


The Contemporary Review of this month is the 
medium chosen by Professor Tyndall for announcing 
to the world a very interesting and important scien- 
tific discovery. It relates to the causes affecting 
the diffusion of sound. It is a common experience 
that in some states of the weather sound travels 
much farther than in others. And we have most of 
us been in the habit of assuming that the distance 
attained depends almost entirely on the stillness of 
the atmosphere, the configuration of the earth’s 
surface, and the direction of the wind. It has also 
been generally supposed that fog deadens sound ; 
and this is a most important matter, not only to 
timid people groping their way across London 
streets on a November day, but also to sailors feel- 
ing their way up the Channel. The cloud pro- 
** duced by the puff of a locomotive can quench the 
** rays of the noonday sun,” says Dr. Tyndall; it 
is not therefore surprising that in dense fogs our 
„most powerful coast lights, including even the 
‘electric light, should become useless to the 
‘‘mariner.” Fog signals must therefore be given 
by sound ; and the Elder Brethren of Trinity House 
have for some time past been instituting inquiries 
as to the best means for making such signals effec- 
tive. At their request Dr. Tyndall spent a con- 
siderable part of the year 1873 in making experi- 
ments and observations off the South Foreland, 
Huge steam trumpets and whistles as well as guns, 
and in addition the American siren, were em- 
ployed. Very singular and apparently contradictory 
results were soon obtained. The diffusion of the 
sound was found to depend neither on the clearness 
of the air, nor the direction of the wind, nor the 
absence of commotion. One day the signals could 
be heard at a distance of nearly ten miles against 
the wind. On the next day, without any apparent 
cause, they could not be heard seven miles away 
with a favourable wind. For sometime Dr, Tyndall 
was entirely nonplussed by the paradoxical pheno- 
mena he observed. But at length on a sunny day, 
pondering on the effects of the heat upon the 
water, it occurred to him that the evaporation 
was in all probability unequal in different areas, 
and that there must be ascending and descending 
air currents of different temperatures. Thus the 
atmosphere would present a number of sections 
varying in degrees of density and humidity. ‘‘ At 
„the limiting surfaces of these spaces, though 
invisible, we should have the conditions necessary 
„to the production of partial echoes, and the 
‘‘copsequent waste of sound.” Such was Dr. 
Tyndall’s hypothesis: he was soon able to verify 
it not only by observation but by experiment. By 
a beautiful arrangement of different gases within 


able to prove demonstratively the deadening effect 
of various density in the medium of sound. Not 


relation to fog-signalling is one of the most striking 
productions of the month. The Rev. John Hunt, 


Old Catholics.are by no means so narrowly epis- 
copalian as are his Anglican brethren. But we 
scarcely think his sanguine expectations are borne 


— 


ment as that on the Eucharist. Mr. W. R. Greg, 
in ‘*Cassandra’s Rejoinder, is not prepared to 
admit that his prognostications have been too dismal. 
He replies to Mr. Arthur Arnold, but regards the 
dissidence between himself and Lord Lyttelton as 
too profound for any profitable discussion. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold also replies to his critics, and 
triumphantly proves that the words be and 
„is had originally the concrete significance of 
“growing” and breathing. And he thinks he 
can destroy metaphysics by denying that these 
words have any other meaning now. It seems to 
us that this mode of reasoning is as fallacious as 
would be the conclusion that every man named 
Matthew is 8 special gift of God because this is 
the original signification of the Hebrew name. 


The Fortnightly Review, like the Contemporary, 
opens with a scientific article of somewhat startling 
interest. Professor Huxley publishes, with addi- 
tions, the lecture he delivered at Belfast, “ On the 
‘‘Hypothesis that Animals are Automatic.” His 
admiration for Descartes is well known, and it 
now receives additional illustration. It is shown 
that this philosopher had a very considerable 
amount of accurate knowledge concerning the rela- 
tion of the senses, the brain, the nerves, and the 
muscles. And he believed all merely animal move- 
ments to be so completely accounted for by the che- 
mical and mechanical changes taking place in these 
issues, that the attribution of cousciousness to 
brutes was a mere superfluity of the imagination. 
Professor Huxley does not adopt this paradoxical 
conclusion; but he evidently takes pleasure in 
showing how much there is to be said in its sup- 
port. It is demonstrable that if the spinal cord 
be divided consciousness is not affected by any 
impression on parts of the body below the seve- 
rance. But if the experiment be tried on a frog, 
the hind legs will exhibit all the appearance of com- 
bined and apparently intentional movement. Further 
it is certain that consciousness cannot survive the 
removal of the anterior portion of the brain. But 
if this be removed in a frog, the animal may live 
for years, and exhibit all the usual mechanical 
actions of life, though it does nothing spontaneously. 
It can jump, swim, and climb over an obstacle placed 
before it. But it never moves unless under some 
special stimulus, which cannot possibly inflict any 
pain. This, however, is nothing. A frog is buta 
low creature, and one may believe anything of it. 
But there is now living in France a man, a sergeant 
of the army, who, in consequence of a wound re- 
ceived in his skull, falls periodically into a condi- 
tion as paradoxical as that of the brainless frog. 
He eats, drinks, smokes, walks, about, &c. 
Nevertheless, pins may be run into his body, or 
„strong electric shocks sent through it, without 
causing the least indication of pain.” On a walking- 
stick being put into his hands he will some- 
times regard it asa gun, and go through all the 
actions of loading and firing, as though he were on 
the battle-field. The whole case is one of the most 
extraordinary that has ever occurred, and certainly 
confirms the Psalmist’s feeling that we are fearfully 
and wonderfully made. While ‘‘Cassandra” is re- 
plying to Mr. Arthur Arnold in the Contemporary, 
Mr. Grant Duff is answering Cassandra in the 
Fortnightly. He is not to be alarmed by the spirit of 
an ignorant democracy, and on this point he makes 
many sensible remarks. ‘‘ The division into the 
upper, middle, and lower classes is purely arbi- 
‘* trary, is merely a loose though convenient way of 
‘lumping together an immense variety of social 
‘strata, which are again laterally divided in in- 
‘*numerable ways. ‘‘ Curran’s fleas, if unanimous, 
„might, we know, have pulled him out of bed 
„but they didn’t.” The statements made about 
the increase of capital in England, certainly indicate 
a commercial prosperity such as the world has 
never known before. Between 1868 and 1873, the 
yearly amounts passing through the Clearing-house 
increased ‘‘ by the moderate and reasonable amount 
‘‘of two billions seven hundred and forty-six 
„millions,“ The editor contributes a criticism of 
Mr. Mills Three Essays on Religion.” It is 
eloquent and forcible as all his writings are. And 
the views maintained are very much what might be 
expected. It is to be continued ; and, like a serial 
story contrives to leave off at the most interesting 
part, just where the writer begins to distinguish 
between Mr. Mill's idea of nature and that which 
is suggested by evolution. The number includes 
some memorial stanzas by Mr. Swinburne to Barry 
Cornwall, which, while free from the vices of this 
poet’s muse, have all the luxurious music and grace 
which no one can deny to it. An article on Free 
„Land,“ by Mr. I. R. Brand, affords an interest- 


ing study, and the whole number is an exceedingly 


of such articles of agree- 


good one. 
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BOOKS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 


The Realm of the Ice King. By the Author of 
„Saved from the Wreck.” (Religious Tract So- 
ciety.) This volume is most elegantly got up; the 
cuts being of more than usual excellence—clear, 
brilliant, masterly. It gives an account, in an easy, 
popular style, of the great Polar navigators, 
choosing the best known and most representative 
men on which to hang the several chapters. And 
the various nations who have ventured on this 
quest are impartially represented ; for all the mari- 
time nations of Europe and the United States of 
America have furnished their contingents to the 
gallant band of heroes whose deeds who are here 
recorded. And heroic they are truly. To recite 
the leading names is to suggest a series of victories 
against the terrors of nature, such as even the re- 
cords of warfare do not surpass. Frobisher, Gilbert, 
Barentz, Hudson, Fotherby, Baffin, Behring, Parry, 
Franklin, Ross, Rae, Richardson, Kennedy, Belcher, 
Mackintosh, Hegemann, and Heuglin—are their 
memories not enshrined in the map of that Polar 
wilderness? Here their stories are told with faith- 
fulness, vigour, and simplicity. The theme is such 
as to entrance a boy—coolness, daring, and often 
devoutness marked the men engaged in the quest ; 
and written as this book is, we do not fear unhesi- 
tatingly to recommend it as a boys’ book, the more 
that we notice the story of the gentle Hans Egede 
and the Moravians is wisely given in it. 

In Fairy Gifts; or, a Wallet of Wonder, by 
KATHLEEN Kwox, Author of Father Time's 
**Story-Book (Griffith and Farran), we turn to a 
work of a very different order, It is pure fancy. 
But the author has sumething of the lightness of 
touch needed for success in this kind of work. She 
goes along with a playful ease, unfolding her won- 
ders—all the time writing in a very graceful style. 
Of the stories we like ‘‘ The Charmed Ruby ” best, 
and we fancy this will be the opinion of the chil- 
dren too. The little volume is nicely illustrated. 

The House on Wheels; or, Far from Home 
(Sampson Low and Co.), is from the French of 
Madame de Stolz, and is the story of a gipsy family, 
full of incident and good teaching, and we should 
think of the kind to be appreciated by the young- 
sters. They cannot fail to sympathise with poor 
Ella, the gipsy girl, in many of her troubles ; and 
the little Adalbert, too, is very interesting. We 
are pleased to know that the ending is happy, and 
that Madame Tortebonne has a double right to her 
place in the story. It is written with that graphic 
force peculiar to French tales, and the engravings, 
though peculiarly French in expression and style, 
are yet admirably good and illustrative of the text. 

Ivan Popof, the Russian Peasant : a Tale founded 
on Facts. By the Author of Biddy, &c., &c. 
(Oliphant and Co.) This is a very attractive story, 
and in addition to interesting the reader in the poor 
Russian peasants and their children, gives some 
admirable glimpses of the habits and customs in 
that distant land. The close is touching: Ivan, 
moved by a strong desire, procures a Bible and 
reads it, then sets about teaching the Gospel to his 
friends and neighbours. But there were difficulties, 
and in an émeute he is shot by one of the rioters. 
But the seed of his teaching takes root, and his 
friend and pupil, Henry Russell, reaps some of the 
harvest. It is well suited for presentation to chil- 
dren, as being at once interesting and informing, 
and with a high motive. 

The Young Missionaries. By Mrs. Seamer, 
author of Jeannie Barker,” &. (Sunday School 
Union.) This little story belongs almost to the 
same class as the above. It is readable, and full 
of good lessons. The scene is laid in Switzerland, 
and the story of Rose and André is well-told, and 
here and there touching. The pictures are not 
elaborate, but they help to an understanding of 
the text, and the book is altogether well worthy of 
recommendation. 

Jermann or, the Little Preacher. By the Author 
of“ Stepping lieavenward.” (Thomas Nelson and 
Sons.) This is a German story. Little Hermann 
—who has fallen and lamed herself for life—early 
shows a proclivity to the preacher’s life, and after 
fate justifies it. The father’s harshness, the 
mother’s tenderness and wisdom, the gradual de- 


velopment of the characters of the children, all are 
well done. There is good description here and 
there, some humour, and occasional pathos ; and 
altogether we feel that we can recommend the book 
as pleasant, and likely to attract children. The 
pictures are printed in colours, and, to our eye, 
are fairly effective. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Good and Bad Managers. By Eten BARLEx. 
(Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) This is a book of 


three stories, and although the stories have a 
„moral, to which some people so pointedly object, 
they are admirable both in their texture and their 
purpose. They deal exclusively with the lower 
social strata. The first, entitled The Two Neigh- 
„ bours, illustrates the effects of good and bad 
domestic management, showing how one family, 
by care, judgment, and religious principle, what the 
Americans call faculty become prosperous ; and 
another family, by the opposite of all these, sank 
to the dregs. The second tale, John Mortimer’s 
“Wife,” Ulustrates strength of character and its 
effects under very disadvantageous circumstances ; 
while the third, Bessie Buchanan’s Banking 
Book,“ shows what careful and saving habits will 
do and the contrary also do. We should say this 
is just the book to be read aloud at cottage and 
mothers’ meetings, but it is calculated to do good 
anywhere. 


Glances through the Gates; or, Sketches of 
Paradise, By Rev. A. Beaxtann, F. G. S. (G. 
Lamb.) Mr. Beanland has attempted in this work 
to bring together all that is known and much that 
has been conjectured as to our first parents, their 
abode, the nature, &c., of their temptation, 
and the nature of the heavenly paradise of the 
future. The author has read widely, and writes in 
an interesting manner and in a devout spirit, but 
we do not see that he has brought together or 
suggested anything that is new, while some scholars 
will feel disposed to say that he has certainly 
collected much that is very old. We, ourselves, 
should object to the literalness of many of his in- 
terpretations and the accuracy of many of his con- 
clusions ; but his work is one which no doubt many 
persons will find to be profitable. 


The Life and Character of John Howe, M.A. 
With an Analysis of his Writings. By Henry 
Rogers. (Religious Tract Society.) Professor 
Rogers's Life of Howe needs no introduction to our 
readers, but perhaps this re-issue of it in a changed 
form does need such introduction. We are exceed- 
ingly glad that the Religious Tract Society have 
brought it out. The work itself is a masterpiece of 
biography, and we know scarcely any writing of 
its kind equal to the subtle analysis of Howe's cha- 
racter in the eleventh chapter. If Sheldon could 
have looked forward two hundred years and seen 
the relative positions which he and Howe would 
occupy ! 

Stories of the Old Romans. By the Author of 
„Tales of Heroes and Great Men of Old.” (Reli- 
gious Tract Society.) We believe that very little 
time is spent in modern middle-class and popular 
schools in teaching anything about either Roman 
or Grecian history, but there should be time to 
allow of at least such a book as this to be read. 
We have here some of the old legends as well as 
something of authentic history from the time of 
Eneas to the time of Julius Cesar. The author, 
however, is careful to state what is legendary. He 
writes in a plainly intelligent style, and his book is 
very readable. The sketches, however, are just a 
little too brief, wanting somewhat in fulness of 
detail, especially regarding laws and characters and 
the moral is too obviously tacked on. Mr. Moyr 
Smith's illustrations are very boldly conceived. 


A Year in the New Hebrides, Loyalty Islands, 
and New Caledonia. By F. W. Caurnrit, &c. 
(Geelong: George Mercer; Melbourne: George 
Robertson.) Australia beginning to send its books 
tous to review! We are glad to receive one, and 
hope it is one of the precursors of a rich native 
literature. This work has, however, a value inde- 
pendent of the fact that it is the production of the 
Australian press. It has interest as a book of 
travels, of missionary literature, and of scientific 
knowledge. Mr. Campbell writes under] the title 
we have given, but three other authors are also con- 
tributors. Mr. A. J. Campbell, of Geelong, gives an 
account of the early history of the New Hebrides Mis- 
sion ; Dr. McDonald writesa narrative of thé voyages 
of the Dayspring—the Presbyterian missionary ship 
and Baron Von Mueller contributes a paper of great 
value on the ‘‘ Phytography of the New Hebrides,” 
Mr. F. A. Campbell’s own contribution strikes us, 
in some respects, as the most interesting of these. 
His narrative is the lively record of an obser- 
vant, energetic missionary, and is particularly 
valuable for its vindication of the results of 
Christian missions, as well as for its exhibi- 
tion of the natural capabilities of the New 
Hebrides. He exposes, also, the character of the 
coolie-trade, and, as he says, entirely demolishes 
„Mr. Anthony Trollope’s justification of the trade 
‘fon account of its civilising and Christianising 
„effects. We thank him for this, and scientific 
men will not less warmly thank Baron Von Mueller 


— 
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for his admirably classified and descriptive lists of 
the vegetation of these islands. 

Waiting and Working; or, from Childhood to 
Womanhood. By Mrs. G. S. Reanry. (Henry 8. 
King and Co.) Mrs. Reaney has written a good 
tale—good in composition, good in style, good in 
purpose. Some people would call it goody,” but 
the author knows what that means and so do we, 
and it is not that. The principal characters are two 
young ladies of the little village of Wintelthorpe— 
one who has thrown herself into the Master’s work, 
the other just waking to ask herself what is the 
meaning of life, and what is to be this human life 
toher. This questioning ultimately develops into 
working. The other characters are various, sketched 
sometimes, but not always with originailty, but Mrs. 
Morrison and Daniel Wilton are drawn with con- 
siderable power. By-the-bye, Wintelthorpe, in 
common with a good many other villages, seems to 
have been a good deal afflicted with fever. Should 
not our two heroines, or the clergyman, the doctor, 
and the squire, at least, have attempted something 
in sanitary reform? There is—or there may be 
religion here as well as in holding cottage meetings. 


The Village Surgeon. By Anrnun Locker, 
author of Sweetheart, &c., &c. (Sampson Low 
and Co.) Mr. Locker has dramatic faculty and 
some imagination ; but the form of this work has 
led him to be, in our idea, rather stilted and 
affected at times, and this not so much in mere 
style as in conception. This very notion at the 
outset of the Village Surgeon having invented 
invisible ink, by which he sets himself free from the 
fear of his thoughts being seen by others, is a sample 
of what occurs frequently through the book. This 
just simply imparts a false note—you at once feel 
the book is made up. But now and again we 
have delicious touches—sometimes of quiet naive 
humour, sometimes of pathos, and the book is made 
a medium for much wise observation on men and 
things. The Hartlands and Judds are good 
characters. We fancy that if Mr. Locker would 
choose. a wider canvas,—not crowding it with 
characters, but yet keeping it in sufficient atmo- 
sphere, and ridding himself of any self-imposed 
keynote, he would write a very interesting novel of 
common rural life. We have read this volume with 
much pleasure, admiring the rare graceand literary 
dexterity apparent in it everywhere. As apiece of 
writing it is very admirable. 

Gleanings for Invalids: A Companion for the 
Sick Room. (Religious Tract Society.) The idea of 
this book is very good, and it is fairly well carried 
out here. The little daily headings are in admirable 
tone, and the selections of hymns—which might 
have been slightly increased—is very good. It 
may supply a much felt want in many cases ; and 
we sincerely wish it the success it deserves, 
believing as we do that calm rest of mind, derivable 
often only from such a source as this after the 
Bible itself, is one of the greatest blessings for the 
sick, and may often be a potent help to cure. 


ae — — 


Miscellaneous. 
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Irish farmers seem to be prosperous. A Water- 
ford paper states that within the past fortnight, 
four farmers’ daughters residing within six miles of 
Carrick got married, their united marriage settle- 
ments amounting to 3,800/. 


THe Rartway Fare Qvuestrion.—A le y 
statement has been issued by the Midland Rai — 
directors respecting the proposed abolition of second - 
class fares and the reduction of the first-class rate. 
Their general object is to show that these changes 
are to the interest of the public and the ‘share- 
holders alike, and that they are likely to increase 
both the number of travellers and the amount of 
the receipts. The directors, however, will not 
carry out the plan until it has been more fully dis- 
cussed, and they accordingly invite the shareholders 
to a meeting on the subject, to be held on the 17th 
inst. The directors of several other railway com- 
panies had previously passed a resolution to request 
the Midland board to suspend action in the matter. 


Loxp Mayor’s Day.—The Lord Mayor's show 
was on Monday witnessed by an enormous number 
of spectators. The weather was beautifully fine, 
and as the equipages conveying the new chief 
magistrate and his predecessor passed through the 
crowded streets they were warmly received by the 
people. The procession started from Guildhall 
about half-past one, and in its progress through the 
ward of Bassishaw, of which Lord Mayor Stone 1s 
the representative in the Court of Aldermen, a halt 
was made near a splendidly-decorated dais near St. 
Michael’s Church, where his lordship received an 
address of congratulation. On reaching the Court 
of Exchequer, the Lord Mayor was presented to 
the judges by the Common jeant, who supple- 
mented a brief sketch of his lordship’s career by an 
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ropr’tor’s Capit E14, overument Secu- Rome ysof Augustus for 4 po 0 
b. ee 8,102,169) rities, (ine. dead the double-dipped Tyrian cloth. eld be Ry Bug Reh pt yy = 
Public Deposits.. _ 3,736,997) weight annuity).£14,04),832 without a reference to the 1 phn ~ choicer description of 3 of * 
— 2 19,506,531 . rrr She helt al Lt They are mon- passed off the market 1 rates. The de- 
22222 58,240 derfully adapted for rich their | mand for Weald of Kent and Sussex hops is more limited, at 
£42,390,815 £41,890,815 | and other continus to ‘attrest attention; the floer sorte are scare 
) vy ; scarce. 
Nov. 5, 1874. F. May, Chief Cashier. shape, and Continental markets are firm. Latest, advices from New 
— — — the * a i „ wi ipments to 
Tue InstrruTion ror Diseases or THE SKIN, 227, flannel. Texts cary bey Home brewers have more freely. Med 
Gray’s Inn-road, King’s-cross, is open on Thursday evenings Easter or Christmas and Kent £10, £12, £15 15s.; Weald of Keut, £8 86. 
from six till nine; the City branch, 10, Mitre-street, Aldgate, as SS £9 9s., £10 10s.; Sussex, £7 7s., £8 * £9 9s. ; 
on Weduesday and Friday evenings. The institution is free —— ar by t 2 and Country, £9, £10, £11; Farnhams, £10, £11, £13. 
~ ——— poor; payment is required from other inju the t * Pueae and 1 meng ees Monda aoe, © 
Hotitoway’s OINTMENT AND PILLS.— These high! that Mr. Severn, Author ah to ox * 28 
5 esteemed medicaments cannot be too strongly — — book and 22 extent, diseased. for sound 
for curing most of the maladies to which humanity is heir, experiments 
They are as suitable to the child first entering on the journey as is done 
of life as for the old man tottering towards its end. The cae 1 —1 7 
Ointment is a specific for the cuts, bruises, abrasions, and — — 
eruptions often witnessed in the nursery, and is no less 
efticient in healing up soundly and permanently the chronic N AMES OF COLOURS. 
ulcers and bad legs which so often heap misery on advanced A and 
age. The invalid who consults the “direction for use” MAGENTA CANARY BLUE BROWN 12,070 bags from Antwerp. 
wrapped round every packet of Holloway’s preparations, may, MAUVE MAROON PINK BLACK ’ 
though utterly.ignorant of the cause of the malady, success 1232 CERISE 22 ate DER SEED, Monday, Nov. 9.—There were very few of 
fully adopt this treatment. PURPLE 88 2er GREY new English cloverseed offering ; fine samples were quite 
Tux Turoat A&D WIxDrirz are especially liable to OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE BLUES i d A offered at moderate 
inflammation, causing soreness and dryness, tickling and PONCEAU SULTAN RED 
, irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these | — 
symptoms use glycerine in the form of jujubes. Glycerine in So 
, these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the glands LD BY 
at the moment are excited by the act of sucking, becomes CHEMISTS AND STATIONERS. 
actively healing. 6d. and N (by post 8 or! 2 
labelled “James Errs & Co, Homeopathic Chemists, 48, A SK for Catalogue of Instructions how te | realised the 
Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly.’ use the Dyes for twenty different purposes. : 


—— — —— — 
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trefoil was held at previous quotations, Sales were to a 
limited extent. 


COVENT GARDEN, Thursday, Nov. 5.—The markets 
generally are very quiet indeed, and transactions moderate, 
the continued fine weather operating largely in keeping us 
well supplied with both foreign and home-grown produce. 


WOOL, Monday, Nov. 9.—In the wool market nothing 
of interest has transpired, The business doing has been on 
a moderate scale, and prices on the whole have been steady, 


OIL, Monday, Nov. 9.—Linseed oil has been quietly dealt 
in, and has given way in value, Rape has been dull and 
lower. Other oils have been in slow request, 


TALLOW, Monday, Nov. 9.— P. V. C. is inactive at 46s. 3d. 
for new qualities on the spot. Town tallow is quoted at 
40s, 9d. per ewt. net cash. gh fat has declined to 2s. per 
8 lbs. 


COAL, Monday, Nov. 9.—There was a good supply of 
house coal, which sold at last day's prices. Hettons, 25s. ; 
Lambtons, 24s. 6d.; Hartons, 23s.; Gosforth, 23s.; Hetton 
Lyons, 22s. 9d, Ships for sale, 43; ships at sea, 25. 


— — — 


Breakrast.—Epps’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND Con- 
FORTING.—" By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills.“ —“ Civil Service Gazette.” Made simply 
with Boiling Water or Milk.—Sold by Grocers in Packets 
only, labelled—“James Errs and Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, 48, Threadneedle street, and 170, Piccadilly; 
Works, Euston-road, London. 

MaNuPractuRE or Cocoa—*“We will now give an 
account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps and 
Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their works in the 
— London.“ —See article in “ Cassell’s Household 

ul ” 

Jupson’s Simpie Drxs are exceedingly useful house- 
hold commodities. The process is simple, and result satis- 
factory, as applied to woollen and silk articles. Shetland 
shawls or clouds that have become yellow are good subjects 
for young beginners in the art of dyeing. A basin of water 
only required; time, five minutes! Judson’s Dyes, 6d. per 
bottle, eighteen colours, of al! Chemists and Stationers. 

Vatetupo Viseus Liperis.—“A ion known 
as Dr. Ridge’s Patent (cooked) Food is ex t for infants 
and invalids. It will be * 4 useful tion for 
making custards, puddings, and similar preparations for the 
nureery and sick room.”—Extract from “ Cassell’s Household 
Guide.” Supplied ** chemists and in Is. packets 
and 28. 6d. = r. Ridge and Co., Royal Food Mills, 


Ki 
SSACRE OF THE [NNOCENTS.—Parents valuing their 
children’s safety will avoid Soothing Medicines containing 
opium, 80 nently fatal to infants, and will use only 
Fay ny — Poworxs,“ I are safest and 
opium. 4 y a Surgeon (not a 
Chemist), formerly attached to a Children’s Hospital, whose 
has but one E in it. Trade Mark “A 

Gum Lancet.” 
Children, the very 


1 Also Stedman’s Food for 
without exception, making nerve, 
muscle, 3d. to 4s. 6d. Highly recommended by 
Susan Milbank, Ashfield, Suffolk, Mrs. Robinson, 
„Ke. Depot :—East 


— — — — 


Fits.—Epitertic Fits ox Fall N G SickNESS.—A 
certain method of cure has been discovered for this dis- 
tressing complaint by a physician, who is desirous that all 
sufferers may benefit from this providential discovery ; it is 
never known to fail, aud will cure the most hopeless case 
after all other means bave been tried. Full particulars will 
be sent by post to apy free of charge. Address— 
Mr. Williams, 10, Oxford terrace, Hyde-park, London. 


Adbertisements, 


ITY ROYAL PIANOFORTE and HARMO.- 
— NIUM , PROWSE, = — 
ving completed rebuil and enlargement thei 
eee invite all buyers to 4 their varied STOCK of 
IANOFORTES, Harmoniums, and American Organs. 
Specialities :—New Boudoir Model Pianette, in walnut, with 
2 a my tay Fo — ——— the 
rener 
Gothic Model Harmoni handsome 
City Depot for 1 2 anc — 8 American Organs, 


E NEW MODEL FLUTE (old 


), for beauty and volume of tove unsurpassed, 
guineas seven guineas, Also Rudall and Co.’s Prise 
Flutes, new and second-hand, A great variety of 
second-hand flutes of all fingerings, at 


KEITH, PROWSE, and Co.’s Manufactory, 48, Cheapside. 


OLIAN HARPS. —New Model as exhibited at 
the International Exhibition.—These charming in- 


KEITH, PROWSE, and Co., 48, Cheapside. No agents. 


USICAL BOXES by NICOLE, FRERES.— 
KEITH, PROWSE, and Co., direct importers, offer 
seeking really five, well-tuned instruments, a selection 
of more than 400 boxes, with all the recent improvements, 
from £4 to £150. Buyers are requested, before hasing, 
to visit the new saloons, specially devoted to the sale of these 
eochanting instruments, which for quality have no equal. 
Musical Box and Self-acting Instrument Depot, No. 48, 
Cheapside. 


MIDDLE-AGED CHRISTIAN seeks a 

RE-ENGAGEMENT as LADY SUPERINTEN- 
DENT, Housekeeper, or Secretary. Experienced. Good 
references. Address, H. S. T., Post-office, Hackney, E. 


ONVALESCENT and SEA-SIDE HOME for 
ORPHANS, HAROLD-ROAD, MARGATE, 

CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly SOLICITED for the 

fittings and furniture of the new building and for future 


J 
OSEPH SOUL, Hon 
73, Cheapside, E. C. | 22 


| gratis. 


From £2 158. to £25. 


| GEWING MACHINES of Every Description. 


THE REGENT, £2 158. 
Simple—Silent—Rapid— Durable. 
Nine samples of Work and Prospectus post free, 
It is absurdly claimed for almost 
every Machine, of whatever descrip- 
tion (chain, lock, or knotted stitch), 
that it is superior to all others, for 
all kinds of work. 

SMITH and CO., having no interest 
in selling any particular machine, are 
enabled to recommend {MPARTIALLY 
the one best suited for the work re- 
uired to be done, and offer this 
UARANTEE to their customers: 
22 machine sold by them may be 
EXCHANGED after one month’s 
trial, for any other kind, without 
charge for use. 


SMITH and CO., 30, EDGWARE 


(Corner of Seymour-street) 
AND 4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO, LONDON. 


ROAD 


AZE’S TOURS to HOLY LAND and EiVr'e. 
NEXT PARTY leaves London Nov gungen , for 
JERUSALEM, Jericho, Jordan, Dead Sea, Suez Canal, 
Sues, Trip on Red Sea and to Desert of Arabia, Cairo, 
Pyramids, Egypt, Alexandria, &c.: returning by Italy, Paris, 
and shortest route to Lendon. 

Gaze’s Nite Tours, by Dahabeah.— NEXT PARTY 
leaves London, Novemser 16, for ALEXANDRIA, Cairo, 
Thebes, Karnak, and First Cataract, The most enjoyable 
mode of ascending the Nile.—See Oriental Gazette,” 2d., 
post free, 3d.; H. Gaze and Son, 142, Strand, London. 


— — — — — 


OME for LITTLE BOYS, near FARNING- 
HAM, KENT. 

The Committee are in urgent NEED of FUNDS, to pro- 
vide food, — 1 education, and industrial training ſor the 
300 destitute little boys who are now sheltered in their 10 
Families. £2,000 will be required before the end of the year, 

A. O. CHARLES, Secretary. 

Office, 78, Cheapside, E.C. 

Bankers—Mesars, Smith, Payne, and Smiths, I, Lombard- 
street, E. C. 


r. (superior) for YOUNG LADIES, 

75 and 76, FOLK ESTONE-ROAD, DOVER, 

This establishment offers unusual educational advantages 
Soand and comprehensive English, French, and German. 
Home comforts and the happiness of the pupils especially 
studied. house and gardens in a healthy and picturesque 
situation. Moderate terms. Governess pupil required. Ad- 
dress the Principal. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Master—ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, 
„ M.A. (London), Gold Medalist and Fellow of 
University College, London. 


HAD 


his College. Assisted by 


t year Eighteen pupils of the College 
ne Ci i Local .. six in 
the Entrance Examination at 
Trinity College, Cambridge; two have Matriculated at the 
London University, both in the Honours Division; one recent 


pup has passed the first B.A. at London in the first division, 
another has taken a valuable open Scholarship at New 
College, Oxford. 


For Prospectus and information as to Scholarships, &c., 
apply to the Head Master, or to the Rev. P. P. Rowe, M.A., 
, Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


AUTUMN TERM, from Sept. 2lst to Dec. 20th. 


— — — — — — — — — — — 


Heut COURT SCHOOL, 
ISEEWORTA, LONDON, W. 
* BOYS’ MIDDLE-CLASS BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
English, Classics, French, and German. Kind 
41 — and careful individual teaching. 
For prospectus, with full particulars and view of premises, 
1 Slade Jones, as above. —— 


E ANNUAL RECEIPTS of the BIRKBECK 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


EXCEED THREE MILLIONS. 


IFTY THOUSAND POUNDS ready to be 
advanced by the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY 
Freehold and Leasehold Securities at 
FIVE and SIX PER CENT. INTEREST. 
Repayable by Easy Instalments, 


OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no rent to pay. 
Apply. at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING 
— Y, 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chancery - 


OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND for 
FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
with immediate possession, 
Either for Building or Gardening Purposes. 
Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


IRKBECK BANK. Established 185). 
29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Deposits received at 4 per cent. interest. 

Current accounts opened similar to Joint-Stock Banks, but 
without any stipulation as to amount of balance to be kept 
by the customer, 

Cheque books — — 

P and effected of English, Fereign, and 
Colonial Bonds, and advances male thereo: 

Office hours, Ten till Four; on Mondays, from Ten till 
Nine; and on Saturdays, from Ten till Two clock. 

A Pamphlet, containing full particulars, may be obtained 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROPT, Manager, 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


32, New Bridge-street, London, E. C. 
Established 1847. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


DIRECTORS. 

JOHN RUNTZ, , Chairman. 

AUGUSTUS BENHAM, Exq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Barker C. Stuart, Esq. Rooke, George, Esq. 
Buunell, Peter, Esq. Starling, Robert B., Esq. 
Burton, Joha K. oq. Tresidder, John, E, Esq. 
Groser, William, Esq, Trouncer, John Hy, Esq, 
Phillips, George, Esq. M.D. Lond. 

Wills, Fred., jun., Esq. 


SoiiciTors.—Messrs. Watson and Sons. 
Puysicitan.—E,. Headlam Greenhow, M.D., F.R.S. 
Surceon.—John Mann, Esq. 

ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT.—Josiah Martin, Esq., F. I. A. 


This Company has never amalgamated with any other 
Office. 


Being established on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE, all 
the profits belong to the Members. 

Every third year a careful valuation of the assets and 
liabilities of the Company is made. At the last valuation 
the Directors were enabled, after reserving in hand a fund 
amply sufficient to provide for future claims and contingen- 


cies, to rtion to the Members profits to the extent of 
£44,573 . lid. The next Division of Profits will be 
ared in 1876. 


It has 12.000 policies now in force, assuring the sun of 
THREE MILLIONS STERLING. 

It has an annual income of more than ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 

It has an accumulated fund, arising solel 
of FIVE HUNDRED and SIXTY-T 
POUNDS. 

It has paid in claims upwards of HALF A MILLION. 

The Bonuses, since its establishment, have exceeded a 
QUARTER OF A MILLION, 

Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report and Balance- 
sheet, anc all needful information, can be obtained on appli- 
cation to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 

ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


from 
O TH 


remiums, 
USAND 


LOANS ON CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOL- 
BUILDINGS, &c., advanced at Four and a Half per Cent. 
interest when accompanied with Life Assurance to the 
amount advanced. 


Loans granted on approved personal security in connection 

with Life Assurance. 

MPEROR LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETIES, 

52, CANNON STREET, & QUEEN STREET, LONDON. 


Trustees—J.F. Bontems, Esq ,C.C.; Ebenezer Clarke, Esq. 


Seventy per cent. of the profits given to the assured. Three 
Bonuses already declared. 

Quarterly payments for a sum payable at death, or if living 
at a given age: 


For £100, £500. 
D 9s, 6d. £2 756. 6d. 
8 6d 2 12s. 6d. 


n Lie. IId. 


without extra premium. 
Stamps and medical fees paid by the office. 
Advances made on real security. 
FIRE INSURANCE at the USUAL RATES. Duty 


entirely abolished. 
IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES GRANTED 
For the following sums deposited: 
For £100. £200 £300 £500. 


Age 75...£17 18s. 6d. £35 7s. Od. £53 Os. 6d. £88 7s. 6d. 
” 70... 14 3s. 2d. 28 6s. 4d. 42 98. 6d. 79 15s. 10d. 
„ 65... 11188.5d. 28 68. 10d. 350s.3d. 58 7s. Id. 


Agents wanted in unrepresented districts. 


For Forms of s, &c., y to 
* EBEN 2 CLARKE e. 


Cannon-street, London, E. C. 


— — — ————— 


ENAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79, PALL MALL, LONDON. 

Premiums and Interest £450,283 
Accumulated Funde £3,024,108 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 

Tux ANNUAL Report of the Compauy’s state and pro- 
gress, Pros and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, 
post free, on application at the Office, or to any of the Com- 


s Agents 
* GEORGE HUMPHREYS, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


INVESTMENT 5 PER CENT. PER ANNUM, DRAW- 
INGS AND BONUSES, 
HE ALLIANCE SOOIETY, 27, Moorgate- 


Street, London. E.C. Reserve Fund, £1,000. First 
Bonus Allotment, £2,615. Balance Sheet and 
application. 


A. R. WORMALD, Actuary. 
E. T. B. WILDE, Becretary. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


— — 


cury BONDS of the UNITED STATES. 


Dols. Gold price. 
350,000 New York City 766 97 
200,000 - Sf ae 83 
450,000 Brooklyn City 17e 97 
225,000 Jersey City, N. J., 7 .. 92 
150,000 Louisville, Ky., 7. 86 

50.000 Kansas City, Mo, 3 36 
180,000 Chicago, III., 72 . 96 
300,000 Cincinnati, Ohio, 7.30. 000... 96 

90,000 Newark, N. J., 782 93} 

We offer the above choice City Bonds, the very best class 
of investment securities. Interest always paid promptly. 


We collect Coupons and Interest on all American securities 
and remit for same promptly. Correspondence solicited and 
LIVINGSTON and Co., Bankers, 10, Pine-street, 
New York. 
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LIFE INSURANCE. Chairman, HEN RT AST E, 


1.5 DON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
sq.—Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 


— — —— — — 


— äſD——53 —ʒ—ä3᷑ 


“ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Limited), 


7, BANK-BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, E.c. 


General Accidents. | Personal Injuries. 
Railway Accidents. | Death by Accidents. 

C. HARDING, Manager. 
ONEY, TIME AND LIFE 


are lost in the event of 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY OR DEATH. 


Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Against ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS. 


The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company 
Hon. A. Kinnarrp, M. P., Chairman. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £140,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £160,000. 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, Recent-street, Lonpon. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


O EXHIBITORS, &c.—DISSOLVING VIEW 

APPARATUS.—Before purchasing see HUGHES’S 

STA NIAL LANTERNS, 34-inch, Ke. A splendid 
set for s. Sole Invention of Mr. Hughes. 

The new Triunial Lantern for marvellous effects. Greatest 
— yet made. 

* — Educational Set, 34-inch, complete with dissolvers for 

Improved Dissolving Tap, best out. 

A further Series of over 6,000 slides of all parts of the 
world; also, Livingstone’s Travels; Old London; Bunyan’s 
Holy War; Ashantee War. 

Scriptural, Temperance, and other tales. 

Hymns, &c, effectively coloured at 2s. each; 
slipping slides, ls. 2d.; Levers, 28. 9d.; Chroma 
Sa. Gd. All three inch. 

Newly- improved Lecturer’s Reading Stand and Lamp. 

Sable’s Practical Instructions in the Art of Pointing Magic 
lantern Slides. Best Manual out. Post free, ls. 

Gas bags, jets, materials, &c. 

Buy of the maker, cheapest and best in England. See 
— and Illustrated Catalogue, 100 pages, post free, 
W. C. HUGHES, Manufactur : g Optician, 151, Hoxton- 
street, London. 

Second-hand Musical Boxes on hand sometimes, that have 
been taken in exchange. 


aes BELLS, for Mansions, Houses, and 
Offices. (Youths can fit them up—and are scientific.) 

ELECTRIC BELLS, tor Gates and Stables to Houses. 

ELECTRIC BELLS, the best means of communication. 

ELECTRIC BELLS, the greatest enemy of the burglar. 

1 2 BELLS, with Battery and Wire complete, for 

8. 
FRANCIS & COMPANY, TELEGRAPH ENGINEERS 
New Kent-roap, 8.E 


NSOPHISTICATED WINES and SPIRITS. 
Eau de Vie, pure Brandy... ... 38a. J per dozen. 


comic 


Unsophisticated Gin * 27s. | Railway 
Marsala, the finest imported 18s. i 
Xeres pale Sherry... * 25s. pale’ 
Douro Port, crusted ... 25s. | Price List 
Bordeaux Claret, 1870 16s. free. 


HENRY BRETT and Co, 
Distillers and Importers, 26 & 27, High Holborn, W. C. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
supplied to Her Majesty at all the Royal Palaces, 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
favoured by Excursionists, Sportsmen, — and 
— tic Circles. Often supersedes Wine. A valuable 
onic. 
RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
Order through any Wine Merchant, or direct of 
T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 


; 425. net per dos., prepaid. Carriage free. 
OOPING COUGH.—Roche’s Herbal 

. Embrocation. An Effectual Cure without Internal 

edicine. 


The salutary effects of this Embrocation are so generally 
acknowledged, that many of the most eminent of the Faculty 
now recommend it as the only known safe and perfect cure, 
without restriction of diet or use of medicine. 

Sole Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 38, Old Change. Sold 
at 48. per bottle by all Chemists. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c., application should be made tc 

the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 

for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 

vans, Estimatesfree. Advances made if required.—Address, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 


Q WEDENBORG'S TRUE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 

The Swedenborg Society hereby OFFERS GRATUI.- 
TOUSLY a COPY of the above important work to 
CLEKRGYMEN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND and 
Ministers of every denomination giving their names and 
addresses to Mr. J. Speirs, Agent, at the Society’s House, 
36, Bloomsbury-street, W. C., or, if by post, on receipt of 
Tenpence in stamps for its transmission. 


OLYTECHNIC. — SCIENCE, INSTRUC- 
TION, AMUSEMENT. — Science, by Professor 
Gardner, ina New Experimental Lecture, GAS ECONO- 
MICS and SLLBER’S BURNERS.—INsrruction, by Mr. 
J. L. King, in WHAT LSAWIN THE HIGHLANDS ; or, 
Three Days in ATHOLE (written by Dr. Croft), with 
superb Photos and Scotch Music.—AMUSEMENT, by Mr. 
Seymour Smith, in ZITELLA, the New Musical Eccentri- 
city.—THE PLATE MACHINE, Many other Attractions. 
Open 12 and 7. Admission, 1s. 


()RGANS.—ORGANS BUILT and SUPPLIED | 
at short notice, and at MODERATE prices, of the best 
material and workmanship, and carefully voiced to produce 
8 articulation with a rich mellow tone. For estimates, 
apply to— 
JOHN BEALE and, SONS, Organ Builders, Bridgwater. 
Established 1837. 


Alterations, Tuning, and Repairs contracted for. 


— —＋— FOR SALE, in 

ition. It has Fourteen Stops, G 

Organs, Double-Action Bellows. Must be sold to —— 
room for a larger instrument. For ticulars, apply to 
John Beale and Sons, Organ Builders, —— 


YDROPATHY! JACKSON HOUSE, 
MATLOCK BANK, DERBYSHIRE, 
Resident Proprietors and M —Mr. and M 
GEORGE BARTON. 
The house is with every convenience for the full 
prosecution of the Hydropathic system, and possesses a high 
character for cleanliness and comfort. Jackson House, from 
its sheltered position and internal arrangement, is eminently 
adapted for pursuing the system during the autumn and 
winter months. 
Terms—from 2is. 6d. to 31s, 6d. per week. 
Prospectuses on application, 


I[DMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the very want 

_ of the age, presentinv to every one the pleasures of sea 
bathing, without the necessity of a residence on the coast. 
Baths p with this salt may always be obtained at the 
Argyll Baths, Argyll-place, Kegent-street, and 5, New Broad- 
street, City. 
(PIDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used in every 

nursery. Its wonderful strengthening powers are there 
exhibited in the most striking manner For very young 
children the bath should be tepid. Sold in bags and boxes 
by Chemists and Druggists.—N.B. Particularly see that each 
packet bears our trade mark. 


1 MAN’S SEA SALT effectually relieves tender 

feet. They should be bathed night and morning with a 
solution prepared by dissolving five or six ounces of the salt 
in a gallon of cold water. by Chemists and Druggists. 
Beware of imitations.—Tidman and Son, 21, Wilson street, 
Finsbury, London, E. C. 


— — — 


Tua 8 SEA SALT is not merely a healthful 

luxury, but has produced really wonderful effects in 
many cases of glandular swellings, rheumatic affections, neu- 
ralgia, sprained joints, &c. Sold by Chemists and Druggists. 
Beware of imitations. 


CoMPLExiIon Preis (ALEx. Ross’). 

HEY clear the skin, remove black specks and 

. other imperfections, giving brightness to the eye and 
beauty to the face. 2s. 9d., post 34 stamps.—ALEX 

LLB. 24%, High Holbora, London, opposite Day and 


8. 


FURROWS IN THE SKIN. 
LABBINESS of the Flesh quickly removed b 
outward using of ALEX. SKIN TONIC, 
liquid, which ti the skin and removes 
. 6d., post 54 stamps.—ALEX. 
ROSS, LI. D., 248. High Holborn, London. 


4 FACT.—ALEX. ROSS’S HAIR-COLOUR 
to 


WASH will in two days cause grey hair or whiskers 

their original colour. This is guaranteed by Alex. 

Ross. It is merely necessary to damp the hair with it. Price 
10s 6d.; sent for stamps.—248, High Holborn, London. 


PANISH FLY is the ient in 


effect 
— The price is 3s. 6d. ; 
SS, 248, High Holborn, 


— — 


sent ‘for stamps.— ALEX. 
London, 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIX 


thus increasing that 
malady, modern 2222 to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as true remedy. 


s Prise Treatise on “ Dis- 


—— ——— —œñõw— — —ů— — — — 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 
These well-known family medicines have had a continually. 
mereasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
ties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmonary Consumption, Kheumatism, Gout, Seroſula, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether * from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever. 
The Oriental Pills are sold in boxes at Is. IId. and 4s. 6d, 
ach. The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, Gd. and 11s. each 
Both to be obtaimed of all Chemists. 


* DR. ROOKE’S — — > 
All who wish to e thus proloug lite 
should read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or “ Handy-Guide 
to Domestic Medicine, which can be had gratis from avy 
chemist, or t free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
cerning chis the late eminent author Sheridan Knowler 
observed :— It will be an incalculabl: ooon to every person 
who can read and think.“ 


MARAVILLA COCOA, 


TAYLOR BROTHERS having the EXCLU- 
SIVE Supply of this UNRIVALLED COCOA, 
invite comparison with any other Cocoa for Purity 
—Fine Aroma—Sanative, Nutritive, and ini 
Power— Easiness of Digestion—and especially, HIG 
DELICIOUS FLAVOUR. One trial will establish it 
as a favourite Beverage for breakfast, luncheon, and a 


Soothing Refreshment after a late evening. 
MARAVILLA COCOA. 
The Globe says, “ TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
MARAVILLA COCOA has achieved a thorough 
success, and supersedes every other Cocoa in the 

market,” 

Sold in tin-lined 
BROTH 


— — — — 


D185 
ELEBRATED 8 GLASSES, £2 2s. and 
Sa.* 


2 only by all Grocers. TAYLOR 
RS, London, Sole Proprietors, 


— — — — - — — — — 


NRIVALLED OPERA GLASS, 218. 
(Cases included.) 


LUDGATE HILL, ST. PAUL’S, LONDON, 


7. very highly spoken of in Christian World,” July 31. 
TRIAL SPECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES sent free 
by post to any part (without extra charge), with full instruc- 
tions. 


— — —̃— 


OALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 

Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
Family. Best Wall’s-end, 33s.; best luland, 3ls.; best 
Coke, 16s.—cash on delivery. Central Office, 13, Cornhill ; 
West End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico, Special 
rates quoted to country buyers for coals in truck. 


—— — — 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO.“ S8 PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lambton, 346. 2nd Wallsend, 338. 

best Wigan, 3le.; best Silkstone, 3s. ; new Silkstone, 
29s.; Best Clay Cross, Sia.; Clay Cross Seconds, 


— — — — — — — —— — — — — 


— — — — 


298. Deroy | Bright, 280.; Barn 206. Kitchen, 
288. H , 24. Cobbles, 248. uta, 24. Steam, 
24. Coke, ide, per 12 sacks. Cash, Screened. Depots, 


Highbury and Ai N.; Kingsland, E.; 

— 5 Wharf, 1 - , Great — 1 Railway 

Stations, King’s-cross and Holloway; and Sonth Totten- 

ham, N.; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent's Park-basin. 

UY no KITCHEN RANGE until 
first seen BROWN BROTHERS and CO 


ou have 
PANY'S 


BRITISH and AMERICAN STOVE and RANGE 
—_—, only address is 470, Oxford-street, London, 


CE CREAM and FREEZING MACHINES.— 
The perfection of simplicity, Creams, puddings, &e., 
frozen and moulded in one operation, with less than half the 
8 ice or cost for freesing compound. I ists 


BRITISH and AMERICAN STOVE and RANGE 
COMPANY, 470, Oxford-street, W.C. 


— — 


rege HABITS, ROUND SHOULDERS, 

PIGEON CHESTS, and other Deformities, are pre- 

vented and cured wearing Dr. CHANDLER’S IXu- 

PROVED HYWUIENIC CHEST EXPANDING BRACE 

for both Sexes of all ages. it the voice and 

1 — pains in the chest and back, 
is 


pecially recommended to children for assisting the 
growth, promotin 


health aud symmetry of figure, super- 
seding the use of braces and stays. Prices from 10s. 6d. 
each, 66, Berners-street, Oxford- 

circulars forwarded, 


street, W. Illustrated 
HE NECESSARIES OF LIFE. 
A Meal when Hungry, 
A Bed at Night, 
A Lucifer Match in the Dark 
AND A 


BOX OF KAYE’S WORSDELL'S PILLS 


At all times. 
Established u of Halfa . Bold by all Chemists. 


Price le lgd., 2s. Od., aad 4s. 6d. per Box. 
as OR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
See Deuterouom 


y, chap. xii., verse 23. 


D Wonne BLOOD MIX. 


Trape Mank, —“ Boop Mixtursg.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER. 
@ KIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotches, Ulee- 
nrted Sore Legs, Old Sores, Glandular ! Can- 


cerous Ulcers, Pustules, Boils, Carbuncles, 
Ringworms, deal Heads. Eyes, Erysi Itch, Scurfs 
Discolorations of the Skin, Humours Diseases of the 


Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of 
the system iu a short time by the use of this world-famed 
Medici 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 


MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. — Cleanse 
the vitiuted blood whenever you find its impurities 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; 
cleanse it whea you find it obstructed and sluggish in the 
veins; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelings will tell 
you when. Keep the blood pure, and the health of the 
system will follow. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution of 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its value, 


{LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX. 
C TUKE is sold in Bottles, 2s. d. each, aud in cases, 
containing six times the quantity, lls. each—saflicient to 
ellect a permanent cure m the t majority of loug-stand- 
ing cases, BI ALL CHEMISTS and PATENT MEDI- 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United Kingdom and 
the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 27 or 132 
stamps by the Proprietor, 

F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Lincoln. 

Wholesale: All Patent Medicine Houses. 
LONDON DEPOT: 150, OXFORD-STREET, 
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CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


| PPREDERIOK G. WHITE’S CELEBRATED 
COUGH LOZENGES. One Shilling per box; post 
free, 14 stamps. 
To be had only of FREDERICK G. WHITE, 232, Oxford. 
street, London, W. 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing Fragrance to the Breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES ST., LONDON, E. c. 


1. 


THE IMPROVED 


“Premier Patent School Desk,” 


SOLE MAKER TO THE LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFAX, 
AND VARIOUS OTHER SCHOOL BOARDS, 


RICHARDSON, Pimblett Street, Park Street, Manchester. 
Drawings and Price Lists on application. 


TESSELATED PAVEMENTS. 

For Churches, Halls, Corridors, Conservatories, &c. 
Arranged in the moat beautiful designs and made of the far- 
famed Jackficld and Broseley Clays, by CRAVEN, DUN- 
NILL and Co. (Limited), Jackfield Works, near Ironbridge, 
Shropshire, where Patterns and Estimates can be obtained 
on application, Also of the London Agents — 

WM. HARRISON and SON, 133, Upper Thames-street. 


— — — — 
— — ͥ ꝗ ͤ³ — 


XCELSIOR; GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od., com- 

plete with Linen *Airér.~Sole maker, G. SHREWS- 

BUKY, 50, Ulu Hailey, B.C. Factory, 98, Barrington-road, 
East Brixton, S. W. 


ASTHMA Ado BRONCHITIS. 
DATURA TATULA 


Affords the mest speedy and certain relief. 


“It had the most ge neh ne Lever witnessed. After 
smoking for a minute oro ning a most fearful attack of 
Asthma, the symptofs aun 


the patient was wonder- 
fully releved.”—Dublin Jdur. Med. Science. 
= In tina, 28, 6d. to 183. Cigars and Cigarettes, in boxes, 3s. 
to 15s. Vas tile, for inhalation, in boxes, 2s. 6d. to 105. 


~~~ Wholesale and Retail by 
' SAVIORY AND MOORE, 
| 143; NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
. And of all Chemists in the Kingdom, who also supp! 
SAVORY and MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMUISION, 


and PANCREATINE, The most successful and palatable 
remedies for Consumption, Wasting, Indigestion, &c. 


SAVORY AND MOORE’S 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS 


| Resembles Mother's Milk more closely than any other kind 
. of Food, perfectly fulfilling its 8 of promoting the 
wth and health of the Child. The Royal Families of 
ngland and Russia are supplied with this Food, and the 
Medical Profession recommend it with the utmost confidenee 

and certainty of success. 


See Medical Certificates and Opinions. 
Wholesale and Retail of the Manufacturers, 


143, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


And Retail of all Chemists throughout the Kingdom, who 
also supply SAVORY and MOORE’S DIGESTIVE COCOA, 
for Dyspeptic and delicate persons of all ages. 


USE 
GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 
(NON-MERCURIAL.) 


For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu- 
tation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. 

Sold by Chemists end [ronmongers, &c., in Boxes, 1s. 
2s. Gd, and 4s. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD 
Chemist, Leicester. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's 
Sarsaparilia is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
| chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com. 
} plaints, erysipeles, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, . 
removes every impurtty of the blood, aud all humours and 
morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a chara. 
In bottles, 28. 6d., 4s. Od., 4s. Gd., 7s. d., 1.8, Od. Pills auc 
Ointment, each in boxes, Is. 1jd., 28, 9¢., 4. 6d., by pest for 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Druggists. Chief Depot, 
131, Flect-street, London. Get the red ard blue wrapper 
with the old Dr.’s head iu the centre. 

URTHER TESTIMONY (this week) in favour 
of DR. LOCOCK’S PULMORMIC WAFERS. Mr. 
‘ Hall, Chemist, Woodside, Aberdeev, writes:—“ Nov. 2, 
1874. My customers derive the greatest benefit from them.” 
These Wafers give instant relief to Asthma, Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Rheumatiém, and all Hysterical 
‘and Nervous Vains. They taste pleasantly. Sold by all 

drugs ists at Is. 14. and 26. Od, per box. 


| EALITII, STRENGTH, ENERGY, — 

PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
strengthens the nerves, enciches the blood, promotes appe- 
tite, and will completely restore to health. Bottles, 46. Gd. | 
and Ils, ; carriage free, GU stamps.—Pepper, 237, Tottenham. 
eourt-road, Londou, and all clienmists, 


— — — 


| . AIR RESTORER. Large Bottles ls. Gl. each. | 

* 1 LOCKYER’S SULPHUR MALIK RESTOREK 

f (Pepper's preparation) will restore in a few days grey or pre. 

/ maturely light hair to its original colour with periect safety 
_mual_ completeness, Sold by all cheunsts, aud J. Pepper, 237 

— Vortouhan-court-road, Loudon, whose name and address | 
must be on the label, or it ts wot genuine. 


pees CORN and BUNLON PLASTERS | 
0 are warranted to cure Corus, Bunions, and enlarged | 
‘roe Joints im a few appleations, Boxes, Is. Id., of all | 
chemista,x—PEPPER, 237, Totteuham-court-road, London. | 
By post 14 stamps. 


1 3 


Grocers, Druggists, aud Oilmen, in bottles, at Gd., I8., and 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS 

SHU PTERS.—Self-coiling, fire and thief-proof. Can 

be —— to any window or other opening. Prospectuses 

free—CLARK and CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone-place, 
W.; Paris, Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 


J ARMONIUMS, by Gn RT L. Bauer. 
Improved ENGLISH MANUFACTURE, suitable for 
none AND Curl SERvVICEs, 
Concert Rooms, Private Families, &c., Ke. Price Lists on 
application, at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham-street, 
London, W. 


ON AN IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


Nox Tas teful in Design, Economical, Durable 
Quickly Erected, and Removable without 


0 Injury. Prices on application. 
HURGHES, ISAAC DIXON, 
SCHOOLS, 


IRON CHURCH, CHAPEL, SCHOOL, 
AND HOUSE BUILDER, 


HATTON GARDEN. 
| LIVERPOOL. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 


PURE MALT VINEGAR, 


of uniform strength and flavour, which was awarded a 

special MEDAL FOR PROGRESS at the Vienna Exhi- 

bition, may be obtained in pint and quart bottles of imperial 
measure from all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen at 


21, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 
— aa to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
wit e 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Uurivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


—— — 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELI, London, and sold 
by all Dealers iu Sauces througho it the World. 


— — — — — — — 
— —— 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


For making delicious Bread, Puddings, Pastry, &c., with 
half the usual quantity of Butter, Lard, or Eggs. 


Sold by Druggists’ Grocers, and Omen, in Id. packets; 64., , 
N IS., 18. 6d., and 28. tins, 


Proprietors— 600 D ALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., Leeds. 
Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 
THE CELEBRATED 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The most Delicious and Cheapest Sauce in the World, 
672,192 bottles sold in one mouth (August, 1872). Sold by 


23, each, 
Manufacturers—GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE 


[s an invaluable and agreeable Stomachic to all suffering from 
General Debility, Indigestion, Nervousness, and loss „ 
Appetite, and acknowledges to be THE BESTAND CUKAP 4S: 
TONIC YET INTRODUCED TO rut PUBLIC. 
Recommended for its puriry by the Food Journal,’ 
“ Anti-Adulteration Review,” “The Laacet,” Arthur Hill 
Hassall, M. D., &e., &. 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists, Ke, in large bottles, at Js. 
ls, IIjd., 28., and 2s. 3d. each, 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO, Leeds. 


A igs BRADFORD and CO., WASHING, 

WRINGING, and MANGLING MACHINE 
MAKERS, LAUNDRY ENGINEERS, and DOMESTIC 
MACHINISTS, have REMOVED from 63, Fleet-street, 
E. C., to their eee aie remises— 

‘Nos. 140, 142, and 143, GH HOLBORN, W.C. 
Wholesale and Works Department, Nos. 3 and 4, Blooms. 
bury Market (adjoining premises). 

Branch Works for all kinds of Laundry Engineering and 
Repairs (also contiguous premises.) 
Snow Rooms AN D RETAIL DePartmentT— 
Nos. 140, 142, and 143, HIGH HOLBORN, W.c, 
(the end nearest Oxford- street). 
Manchester Offices: 
Cathedral Steps and Peel Park Works. 
a Catalogues ſree by post. 
1 TRANSFERABLE OIL PICTURES, — 
An entirely new assortment in stock, very superior 
make. 50 post free, seven penny stamps; or 100 (larger 
variety), thirteen stamps, with direction. Landscapes, 
Figures, Flowers, Birds, Ke. Trade supplied.—E. N. 
THEOBALD, 20, Church-street, Kensington, London, W. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CI.AIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 
property for every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, E. C. 
HE SYSTEM of CLASSIFICATION.— The 
2 classification of the various qualities (re- 
presented by the letters A to I), and the system of marking 
the same with the prices upon every roll of cloth and ready- 
made garment, is highly successful in securing that confi- 
dence so necessary between buyer and seller.—SAMUEL 
BROTHERS, 50, Lidgate-hill. 


EW AUTUMN and WINTER FABRICS, 
PRICE LIST. 


WINTER SUITS. WINTER COATS. 

a E Visiti 8 — Visiting g 
Morn- | Frock,’ Evening] Morn- Frock, W- 
ee ae e ae = 

2 | ng. 

A 36s. | 43s. 6d. 43s. 6d. Tre. 6d. 250. 2is. 

B 428. : 400. 498 : 2is : 285. 258 

C 50s. | 578. 57s. | 26s. | S86. | 83s. 

D 506. | 64. 1 42s. 4s. 

L. | 758. 83s. 73s. 42s. Bos. . BOs. 

F | Bis. 918. . 45s. 556. 556. 

G 94s. | 104s, 99s. 558. 658. 65s. 

H 102s. | 112s. : 107s. | 60s. 70s. 70s. 

1 liés. | 130s. | i2is. 70s. 848. | Bas. 

au es Onde to Patterns] Au [Perfect | 1... 
tor im- Self- | of every; Cloths in 4 
mediate Measure] Class tho- Style in 
n 


UITS in ENGLISH, SCOTCH, IRISH, and 
— 7 manufactured Tweeds, Doeskins, Home Spuns, 
Worsted Diagonals, Superfine Cloths, Silk-mixed Coatings, 
and every kuown Texture. 
LSTERS.—PRICE LIST: 
A ie. | Soe. | Gos. | ree. | vee. | one. | oon. | sa 
30s. | 42s. | 50s. | 60s. | 70s. | 75s. | 86s. | 90s. | 100s, 


NEw AUTUMN and WINTER FABRICS. 


— — — — 


| TROUSERS. | gaz. | BOY'S DEPARTMENT. 
Busi- | | Fancy | | 

aon 
: 1 a hm size and every 
a- | Dr | meres, | gtyle. | ‘rials | Shape 

izs.6d.| — 63. | 16s. | 12s. 6d. | 16s. 6d. 

5 14s, | — 78. | 208. 168. 6d. | 19s. 6d. 
C 16s. 168. 8s. 24s. Zis. | 24s. 6d. 
D 17s. 6d. | 17s. 6d. 88. 6d. | 28s. 245. 30s. 
E 223. 228. jis. | Sis. 27s. 35s. 
F 288. 24s. 12s. | Sis. 30s. 40s. 
26s. | 26s. 13s. 38s. 33s. | 408. 

1 — 238. | 14s. | — — — 
„ e Soe Mi Ciel 
| — gg Suits High (Patterns 
Material Colour, o~ od fer —y Style | class” 

and Design. every and — 

Novelty | wear. Quality. ’ 


OYS’ DEPARTMENT.—Parents and 
3 Guardians are requested to notice that SAMUEL 
BROTHERS’ NEW FABRIC for BOYS’ CLOTHING is 
specially manufactured to resist hard wear. Suit for a boy 
four feet in height, C class, 25s.; D class, 308. d.; price 
ascending or descending according to size, io ö 
IHE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK of 
FASHIONS, containing 45 Portraits of Boy Princes 
of Europe, eminent Statesmen, and Merchant Princes, select 
from all rauks and parties. Each Portrait (with brief bio- 
graphical memoir) adorns a figure illustrating the newest 
and most gentlemanly style of costume. Price 6d., or gratis 
to purchasers, 
Patterns and guide to self-measurement sent free. 


GAM UKL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE-HILL, 
LONDON, E.C, 


— 1 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wrx THE BEST ARTICLES 


rsa p D E A NM E’S 5. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s. to 55s. Fenders—Bright, 488. to £15 156. ; Bronze, 3s. Gd. to £8. 
Electro Forks—Table, 24s. to 89s.; Dessert, 16s. to 29s. Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &o. 

„ Spoons, » 24s. to 40s.; „ 1868. to 30s. Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 2is., 56s., 958. | Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 10s. to £24. Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Dish Covers, Tin, 2%. ; Metal, 665s. ; Electro, £12. Gaseliers—2-light, 19s.; 3-do., 52s. ; 5-do., £6 6s. 
Electro Cruets, from 12s. 6d. to £6 6s. | a Glass, 3-light, 55s. ; 5-light, £6. 

„ Iiqueurs, from 40s. to £6 10s. Kitcheners, from 3 feet, £3 5s., to 6 feet, £33. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. Kitchen Utensils—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, from 44s. Turnery Goods, Brushes, Mats, &c. 
Coal-Scuttles and Vases, Boxes, &c. Tools Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
Clocks—English, French, and American. Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, & 
China and Glass—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. Hot-water Fittings for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


PD R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is yee | the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
iscovered, 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODNYE wer = | — and arrests those too-often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 
roup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhœa, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
Meningitis, &c. 
From Lord Francis Conynonam, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 


“Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. 
porte and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above 


„ Eerl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service, was 
CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, lst December, 1864. 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
of CHLORODTNE that the story of the defendant, Fregman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had 


been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 
Sold in bottles at 18. lid, 28. Hd., 4s. 6d, and lls, each. None is uine without the words Dr. J, COLLIS 


BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE ” on the Government stamp. Overwhelming ical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sor Manvuracturers—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


The SAFEST, the CLEA NEST, the BEST, and the 
CHEAPEST CANDLES 


are the Westminster Wedge-Fitting Composites, made in all 
sises and sold everywhere. 


O * THOUSAND SHEETS (42 Quires) of 

CREAM-LAID NOTE, and 1,000 EN- 
VELOPES, suitable for the Clergy, Gentry, and Family use, 
on receipt of P. O. O. for 10s. 6d.; 500 each, 58. 6d.; 2,000 


each, 20s. 

THOMAS M. WOOD, Wholesale Stationer, 24, Milk- 
street, London, E.C. Established fifty years. 
L Plate and 100 Transparent Ivory Cards, %s. ; 

es’, 3s. 6d. 


Name and address of nearest Vendor on application to 


J. C. & J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 
who supply the Trade only. 


— — — — — — — — 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE” TABLET is tamed 
for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin. 


Manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 


Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others, 
„„ Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


INVALIDS. 


R. ABERCROMBIE’S NEW SOLVENT 

PROCESS cures Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, 

Heart Diseases, Dropsy, Tumours, Ke. Names and Ad- 

dresses of Thousands of extraordinary Cures, including many 

Methodist Muisters, added. Inquiry courted. Details of 

Seif-cure, post free, cloth bound, Six Stamps, from 10, Clare- 
mont-square, London, N. 

ABRIDGED REVIEWS OF THE BOOK:— 


The Metuopist Recorpsr says, Success testified by 
Ministers,” &c., &c. 
The WatcuMman says, The work will well repay peru- 


— —— — 


BORW 1CK’S 


sal,” Ko., Kc. 
The Primitive Mxrnopter says, “The treatment has G OLD MED AL 
with ” | 
—— AKING POWDER 
KO INABANS LL WHISKY. has been awarded 
er 4 THREE MEDALS 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the 
very CREAM of IRISH WHISKIES, in quality unrivalled 
— pure, and more wholesome than the finest 

randy. Note the Red Seal, Pink Label, and Cork branded 


“KINAHAN’S LL WHISKEY.” 


sands 
light ani who! some. 


ls. boxes, of all grocers. 


‘Wholesale Depot, 20, Great Titchfield-street, LAVENDER SKIN SOAP. 
-street, W. m (REGISTERED.) 

* 1 a 

DINNEFORD'S ui sume, effectually prevents the te of nec Proc 

FLUID A ing coolness ap ning of the 5 chearfa 

The e foe „ 


ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 


In tablets 4d. and 6d. each; also boxes, ls. and 18. 6d. 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES. 


each, containing three tablets. 


TION ; and the best mild ient for delicate constitutions, 
expecially adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and IN. See name on each tablet. 
FANTS. WHITMORE AND CRADDOCK, 


16, BrsHopscaTe-Street, LONDON ; 
Also to be had of most respectable chemists, grocers, and 
oilmen. 


DINNEFORD AND CO., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chen, ts. 


- KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO PREPARED 


FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANC MANGE, &c. 


CORN, 


Dr. HAssALL REPoRTS—‘‘ THE Osweco Corn Four has been known to me for many years; it 
is very pure, and may be regarded chemically and dietically as an Arrowroot ; taken in conjunction 
with Milk or Beef Tea it consitutes a valuable article of diet for Infants and young Children.“ 


Sold in 1-lb. and 4-lb. Packets by all Grocers. 
KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE and Co., London, Agents. | 


RACTICAL HINTS on the ERECTION of 
PLACES of PUBLIC WORSHIP. Third Edition, 

enlarged and improved. 

Published for the Bnglish C tional Chapel Building 
Society by John Snow and Co. 2, Ivy-lane, or to be ob- 

tained at the Society’s Office, for the present at 3, 

Blomfield-street, London Wall. Afterwards at Memorial 

Hall, Farringdon-street, London, E.C. 


THE BIBLE ECHO 


WEEELY RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER, 


me hk, 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 
London: Kettawar & Co., 10, Warwick Lane, E. O. 
And of all Newsagents. 


Wanted, Wholesale Newsmen as Local Agents, 
in large towns and cities, to supply the trade. 


PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED—NORWICH (1871) AND 
MOSCOW (1872) EXHIBITIONS. 
CERTIFICATE OF MERIT—DUBLIN, 1872. 

HE EASTERN COUNTIES SCHOOL DESK 
is the best manufactured for the purposes of a desk, 
table, or backed seat, facing either way; strong, portable, 
convenient, and perfectly rigid. Prospectus free. 
COLMAN and GLENDENNING, 
St. Stephen’s Works, Norwich, and 23, Warwick-lane, 
London, . ˖ 


—— — 


HEATING APPARATUS. 
GRUNDY’S PATENT, 
For Warming Chapels, Schools, and Public Buildings with 


pure Warm Air, is superseding other plans, uccess 
guaranteed. 
TESTIMONIAL. 
204, Stanhope-etreet, Mornington-crescent. 


Loudon, N. W., Feb 17, 1874. 
“ Dear Sin, —I am happy to say that the — 


a ' appe- 
ratus you put into Tolmers-square Congregational 


hurch, 


Hampstead-road, London, which seats 1,200 persons, 
answers v well, and has superseded 8 costly hot-water 
apparatus. heat is rapidly created and can be easily 


lated. I can conscientiously recommend your apparatus 
for economy and effectiveness. 
“Tl am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR HALL, Minister.” 


Testimonials post free on application to JOHN GRUNDY, 
Tyldesley, near Manchester. 


— 


Every Nerve of the Body is Strengthened and 

Every drop of Blood is Purified by taking 

ILLIS’S CONDENSED EXTRACT OF 
SARSAPARILLA AND QUININE. 


Sent free by return post for 28. 9d. Infallible Restorer of 
Broken-down Health and Blood Purifier; cures Indigestion, 
Liver Complaint, Gout, and Skin Disease; prevents Con- 
sumption; restores Nerve Power, and s Life. A 
case of Extract dissolved in three pints of water forms an 
essence equal to that sold at 4s, 6d. per pint or more. 

W. E. WILLIS, Registered Chemist, Gloucester, No Agents. 


KRUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


dom from liability to chafe or excoriate ; Srd. It 
a 12 any position of the body, 

day; 4th. It admits of every kind of 

sli —_ inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 
rom 


“We do not hesitate to give to this invention our uali- 


Ir and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truse as from that which we have 

highest satisfaction in thus recommending.” —OChurch 
State Gazette. 

Recommended 


by the f ing eminent Surgeons :—Sir 


Professor of 


— Boa F. KS.; and many 


A Descriptive Circular may be had and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwa 1 4 —— 
ing the circumference ot the body, two inches below the hips, 
to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 

Price of a Single Truss, l6s., 2l»., 20s. 6d., and 3)s, 6d, 
Postage, free. 


Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s, and 52s. 6d. 


Postage, free. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Pos free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 


Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
—The material of which these are made is recow- 
mended by the Faculty as R and com- 
pressible, and the Lest invention for giving etficent and per- 
manent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Kc. It is 
Loht in texture. and imexpeusive, and is drawu on 
five an ordinary stocking. Price 4s, Gd., 7s, 6d., 1Us., and 
108. each. Postage, free. 
John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Londen, 


URE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL the NEW 
CURE for Invieestion, Bitious and Liver Con- 
PLAINTS. Recipe for preparation and use, her with 
22% ee op hy FP 
free on — 1 
— — Co., Nott ngham, 


wwe 


-_— 
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MESSRS. SEELEY & CO. 


The LIFE of ERASMUS. By the Rev. A. R. 
PENNINGTON, M. A., Rector of Utterby, Lincoln. 
With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of LIN cOLx. 
In crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 6s., cloth. 

(In November. 


11. 


SUNDAY ECHOES in WEEK-DAY. HOURS. 
By Mrs. Carey Brock. A New Volume: On the 
Epistles and Gospels. Price 5s., cloth. 


111. 


CHIMES of CONSECRATION ; or, Verses on 
Sacred Subjects. By the Author of “ Copsley Annals.“ 
Price 2s, 6d., cloth. Un November. 


IV 


NOW-A-DAYS; or, ** Daughters: a Tale. 
By Emma Marsnatyt. Author of “The Old Gate- 
way,” &c., price 5s. cloth. (In November. 


V. 
UNDER the CROSS: Leaves from the Journal 


of an Invalid. With a Preface by the Rev. E. Gar- 
BeETT, MA. Price 18. 6d., cloth. (In a few days. 


VI. 


FLOSS SILVERTHORN ; or, the Master's Little 
Handmaid. By AGnes Giserne, Author of “The 
— Home.“ With Frontispiece, price 38. 6d., 
cloth. 


Vil. 


GOOD and BAD MANAGERS. 
I. The Two Neighbours; II. John Mortimer’s Wife; 
III. Bessie Buchanan’s Banking Book. By ELLEN 
ss Author of “Effie’s Prayer.” Price 33. 6d. 
cloth. 


VIII. 


The GREATEST of the PROPHETS: a Life of 
Moses. By the Author of “Essays on the Church.“ 
With Eight Illustrations, price 6s. cloth. 

(In November. 


IX. 


DOG-LIFE : Narratives exhibiting Instinct, Intelli- 
gence, Fidelity, Sympathy, Attachment, and Sorrow. 
ith Sixteen Engravings after Landseer. Price 5s. 
cloth. 
x 


HARRY BLOUNT: a Tale. By P. G. HAMER.- 
TON, Esq. Price by 5s, cloth, (In November. 


XI. 


TRESPASSERS ; showing how the Inhabitants of 
Earth, Air, and Water are enabled to Trespass on 
Domains not their own. By the Rev. J. G. Woon, 
M.A., Author of “ Homes without Hands,” Ke. With 
Thirty Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


XII. 


AMONG the ARABS. Narratives of Life and 
Adventure in the Kast. With numerous Illustrations. 
Price 3s, 6d. cloth. 


XIII. 

The MIRROR of TRUTH, and other MAR- 
VELLOUS HISTORIES. By Mrs. HamerrTon. 
Eight Engravings, price 5s. cloth. (In November. 


> 
* 


NEW WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
XV. 


The LIFE of an ELEPHANT. By the Author 
of * The Lite of « Bear.” With Twenty-four Engravings. 


XV. 


nce 
MAXS OWN BOY. By the Author of “ Little 


Laddie.” With Twenty 


Illustrations by L. Frolich. 
a our ns by L. Frolic 


XVI. 


LITTLE BLUE EYES, and other Stories of the 
Fields and Flowers. By the Author of “Evening 
Amusement.” Price 3. 00. cloth. 


XVII. 


The STORY of a SUMMER DAY. By the Author 
of “Busy Bee.” With Twenty-four fliustrations by 
Froment. Priee 5s., cloth. 


XVIII, 
SEA BREEZES. aye Author of ‘‘ Knights of 
— 22 1 1 ith numerous Illustrations. Price 
» clo 


XIX. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES. By the Author of N 


> Bee.” With Forty-five III ’ f 
—4 orty-five Illustrations. Price 3 


XX. 


A r* KINGDOM. By the Author of Under 


Lime-Trees.” With 


Se, umerous Engravings, Price 


XXI. 
MRS. MOUSER: a Grandmother's Recollections. 
With Twenty Illustrations. Price 5s., cloth. 


XXII. 


MERRY ELVES; or, Little Adventures in Fairy- 


land. With Twent r [Hustrations by C. O. , 
ce Se. 64. u C. O. Murray 


SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 
54, FLEET STREET, LONDON, ) 
i 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


SONGS of OUR YOUTH. By the Author of “ Fohn Halifax, 


Gentleman,” Set to Music, and handsomely bound. Demy 4to, cloth gilt extra. 


SOCIAL PRESSURE. Discussed by “ Friends in 


Post 8vo. 


(In a few days. 


Council.” 
(Immediately. 


COMPANION WORK TO “WALKS IN ROME.” 


DAYS NEAR ROME. By AUGUSTUS F. C. HARE, Author 


of “ Walks in Rome,” “ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” Ke. With more than 100 Illustrations by the Author. Two 


vols., crown 8yvo. 


(Immediately. 


RIVER LEGENDS; or, Father Thames and Father Rhine. By 


the Richt Hon. F. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M. P., Author of “ Moonshine,” Ke. With 40 Illustrations 
by GUSTAVE DORE. Large post 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 78. 6d. 


The LITTLE LAME PRINCE. By the Author of “ Fohn Hali— 


fax, Gentleman.” With 24 Illustrations by J. ML. RALSTON. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 


MAN and BEAST, HERE and HEREAFTER. 


With Illustrative 


Anecdotes. By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, MA., Author of Homes without Hands,” &c. Two vols., post Syo, 21s. 


FIRESIDE HOMILIES. 


Edited by his Widow. Small 8vo. 


By the late HENRY ALFORD, D. D., 


In a few days. 


NOBLE WORKERS; a Book of Examples for Young Men. By 


H. A. PAGE, Author of “Golden Lives.“ With Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 


(Immediately. 


The PILGRIM PSALMS. By the Rev. SAMUEL COX, Author 


of “The Quest of the Chief Good.” Post 8vo, 9s. 


PRINCIPLES of the INTERIOR or HIDDEN LIFE. Designed 


AM, D.D. With a Preface by R. PEARSALL SMITH. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


8 for the consideration of those who are seeking assurance of faith and perfect love. By THOMAS C. 
PH 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The HUGUENOTS in FRANCE, AFTER the REVOCATION 
ofthe EDICT of NANTES ; with a Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By SAMUEL SMILES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Nobody can read it without interest, without loving and admiring those whose struggles and hardships the author 
paints so well, or without feeling a wish to resemble them, —Atheneum. 


ULRICH VON HUTTEN ; His Life and Times. 


By DAVID 


FREDERICH STRAUSS. Translated, with the Author’s permission, by Mrs. STURGE. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Mrs. 8 has rendered a real service in placing this book before the English public. The ally of Reuchliu and 


Erasmus, of Lu 
passed by any.”—Standard, 


and Franz von Sickingen, Ulrich von Hutten fought the battle of Protestantism with a zeal not sur- 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


ANIMALS and THEIR MASTERS. By the Author of “ Friends 


in Council.” Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
„ Humorous, wise, and .”—Spectator. 
ee Here 
ness.” — Saturday Review. 


the Friends in Council’ talk in the old style, with no perceptible diminution of freshness and thoughtful- 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


MY MOTHER and I. By the Author of“ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
| With Illustrations by J. ML. RALSTON. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
A very simple, but very tender little story, which will increase the author's reputation.” — Times. 


MEMOIR of THOMAS T. LYNCH. Edited by WILLIAM 


WHITE. With Portrait. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“A very charming memoir of a most gifted 

It is interesting and ve 
man not at all obscure within his own circle, but who passed 
tbe general public.”—Saturday Review. 


instructive to turn over these 


man.”-—Standard. 
a, see is embalmed by loving hands the memory of a 
e 


fifty-three years in London, and was scarcely known to 


DALDY, ISBISTER, AND 


CO., 56, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


THE HARMONY OF SCIENCE AND REVELATION. 


A New and important Work, showing that the Truths 
— in Scripture are reconcilable with those revealed 
in Nature. 


RELIGION and SCIENCE. A Series 
of Sunday Lectures on the Relation of Natural and 
Revealed Religion. By J. Le Contes, Professor of 
Geology and Natural History. Price 3s, 6d. (Christian 
Life Series, No. 4.) 

London: Ward, Lock, and Tyler, Warwick House, 
2 f Paternoster- row. 


The CHRISTIAN LIFE SERIES. 
. Handsomely bound in cloth, price 38. 6d. 
1. Keble’s Christian Year. 
2. Beecher’s Life Thoughts. 
3. The Christian Life. A Book of Bible Helps and 
Counsels for Every 2 in the Year. 
4. Religion and Science. By Le Conte. 
5. The Perfect Life. By W. E. Channing. 


London: Ward, Lock, & Tyler, Warwick House, Paternoster- 
row, 


Just Published, Price la., 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA, 
PART I. 

New Edition. 
To be completed in 65 Monthly Parts. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Lonpon anp EpiInBurau. 


—— — — — 
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EVEN LETTERS to a FRIEND on PRIMI- 
TIVE CHRISTIANITY, in which are set forth the 
Faith and Practice of the Apostolic Churches. First Pub- 
lished in 1819, by an ex-Clergyman of the Established 
Church and ex-Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, who gave 
up his living and fellowship for conscience’ sake. Repub- 
lished in 1874 by a believer in Primitive Christianity. 114 
pages, in cloth boards, ls. 6d., post free, ls. 9d, 


John Kempster and Co., 9 and 10, St. Bride’s Avenue, 
Fleet-street, London, E. C. 


— 


BY REV. E. PAXTON HOOD. 


HE PEERAGE of POVERTY ; 2 
and Workers in Fields, Farms, and Factories. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 
“The Peerage of Poverty is a mine of wealth.”—Brighton 
Herald. 


e MEADOW. Coloured Frontispiece, 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

5 A tele of the most entertaining character.”—Sword and 
Trowel. 


BLIND AMOS and his VELVET PRINCIPLES ; 
or, Proverbs and Parables for the Young Folk. New 
Edition. 8vo, ls. 6d. 

* 3 reading and valuable instruction.“ — British 

e 


London: S. W. Partridge and Co., 9, Paternoster-row. 


OD BLESS the PRINCE of WALES. Seng, 

(„Second national air.“ — Daily News.) 48.; free by 

post 24 stamps. The same, as a Four- part Song, new edi- 

tion, 4to, free by t, four stamp. No parallel can be 

ſound to the won popularity of this simple hyma.”— 

Vide Graphic. Pianoforte solo and duet, 4s. each. For a 
Military Band, ditto Orchestra, 24 stamps each. 


ICTORIA : A National Song. Issued This Day. 
Written by W. CLARK RUSSELL. Music by 
HENRY SMART. In two keys, G and B. Will be 
deservedly a favourite, and we predict for it a wide popu- 
larity.” —Vide Brighton Times, 3s. each; free by post 18 
stamps each. 


OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE.—The 
National Song, sung by Mr. W. H. Cummings (3s. 
at the Crystal Palace. “At the first bar the enormous 
audience ruse to their feet.”—Vide Times. We prt 
that this eminently melodious and appropriate song is de- 
stined to enjoy almost unrivalled popularity.”—Vide Era. 
Pianoforte solo, 3s.; post free for 18 stamps each, Part- 
song post free for four stamps. 


Fin CLYTIE. New Song. Words by REA. 

Music by JAMES L. MOLLOY. “‘ Fair Clytie 1 
a tale of the sunflower, and is a charming song for a mezzo- 
soprano or contralto.”—Vide Brighton Times. 3s.; post 
free for 18 stamps.—London : Robert Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington-street., Order everywhere. 


Published by W. R. Wixucox, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
London; and Printed by R. K. Burr and Co., Wine Office 
Court, Fleet Street, London.— Wednesday, November 11, 
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GRATIS. 


un 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


CONFERENCE AT MANCHESTER. 


The important meetings for which the Executive 
Committee of the Liberation Society have been 
carefully preparing for some time past were held on 
Wednesday last, and proved to be completely suc- 
cessful. The Conference at Manchester was in- 
tended as the opening of the winter campaign ; but 
it being the first of a series of district conferences, 
the invitations were, for the most part, confined 
to the friends and supporters of the Liberation 
Society in the northern and midland counties. 

On the evening befure the conference a large | 
number of the society's leading friends in the Man- 
chester district dined together at the Queens 
Hotel, on the invitation of Mr. Hugh Mason, of 
Ashton, the chairman of the district council of the 
society. Among those present were Mr. Phillips, 
M. P., Mr. Richard, M. P., Mr. Miall, Mr. B. Armi- 
tage, Mr. Agnew, Mr. Latham, Mr. Carvell Williams, 
Mr. A. Illingworth, Mr. E. L. Stanley, Mr. John 
Moray, Mr. Ellington, Professor Wilkins, Mr. J. 
Slagz, jun., Alderman Mekerrow, Mr. Henry Lee, 
Mr. R. Leake, Mr. Joseph Spencer, Mr. Samuel | 
Watts, Mr. Joshua Thompson, Mr. W. Crossfield, | 
jun., of Liverpool, and Mr. Titus Salt. The enter- 
tainment was of the most recherché character, and 
the speeches were interspersec with some fine 
music by Mr. de Jong’s band. 


Was not the only party in this country which had 
passed good measures. It was the Tory Government 


_ of **No,”) 


_(cheers)—than any other measure brought forward 


were tol 
_ irreconcilable. 


had been no good political measure passed in our Then it sets ores 
in 


| by the accession of men who 


| enlightened men who belonged to the State Church. 


— 


disestablishment and disendowment 
bers of the t of the State Churches of the realm. 
Their 1 —＋ were above party. He wished in ceeded in Ireland, tho A thete success yi 
this controversy that they heard a great deal less in some respects, incomp 
than they did of the Liberal party. The Liberal party against committing 
similar plan. It was a truly national work which 
> (eee II and it must be presented to the 
C , rand oeries pe in that aspect. A from its bearings on 
It was the Liberal party which very re- religion, the Establishment of the Church inju- 
cently gave thom the 25th section of an Education Bill, riously affected the intellectual, moral, social, and 
which had done more to shatter that party— political condition of the peo} . It was an ob- 
; stacle in the w f ular educati t 
by Liberals or Tories. The Liberal party brought prompted the Endowed Schools Bill 1 
forward that measure at an untimely moment, it had made necessary a protracted struggle to 
and d it without that consideration which was open the Universities. Much as there might be in 


roperty which rightfully belo to any religious enter int inati " a 
body of tis country ey did not meet as root 1 r combinations, They had always 


iberal party of this country, 


that gave us household suff 


due to that portion of the party which constituted the ‘‘ educated-gentl -in- . 

its soundness and its strength. The Liberal party, and in the charite e activities of the clergy, el 

to use the words of John t, passed the worst at broadly the Church Establishment had proved 
bill ever passed by a Li Government.” They | demoralising, irritant, and divisive. 


. | The cong 
that they were impulsive, rash, and d'élire, the sale of livings, and non-natural subscrip- 


The laggards always saidthat there tion, who would estimate their debasing influence 
by the ears, the air 


timo and notably free trade—when advanced men with amed all other differences. 


uarrels, an 


| 7 = been told that they were destroying the It divided the nation into two camps, and it was 
) y. ioti 
had li 


If Villiers and Cobden and Bright judicial to both philanthropy and 

to the suggestions of the falter- It was also politically obstructive, standing dog- 
ing and the timid of the ral party, they would gedly in the way of improvement, and acting as 
have waited many a long year for free-trade. He a drag on the wheels of legislation. Was it not 
wanted to lift, as far as he was concerned, this high time to bring this aspect of the question 
great measure above the muddled atmosphere of perseveringly under the notice of the people? 
party strife. The question was too sacred and too All grades, and especially the electors, should 
noble to be made the football of parties in and out be made to look at it in this practical light. 
of place. They did not meet simply as Nonconfor- The time was most favourable. The bias of 
mists. Their ranks were a increased the age, the convulsions within the Church, and 

id not belong tothe the action of Parliament, were all in favour of 
Nonconformists. They were receiving encourage- such an effect. They had but to increase and 
ment and support from not a few far-secing and orgauise existing forces already at work, and make 
it a people's question—a question paramount at 


Th nf held in the M ial H They welcomed any support which it was in the elections, and in the construction of Governments. 
Ps : 2 155 2 2 2 po — | "gate of members of that Church to bring ; but he A merely denominational treatment of the subject 
mirab Pose. ho 


ped that they should never be flattered by any would not suffice. The scope of their efforts must 


Nearly 500 gentlemen attended, and in addition to gocession of strength they might give to them, or be commensurate with the interests of the nation. 


most of those just named, were Mr. Joshua Leese, | 
the Rer. Dr. McKerrow, the Rev. A. Maclaren, the woul 


Rev. D. J. Hamer, the Rev. A. Pray, the Rev. 
J. A. Macfadyen, Mr. Dunkley, Mr. Thomas 
toberts, the Rev. A. Thomson, Mr. Ireland, all of 
Manchester ; Mr. George Howell, of London, Prof. 


Green, of Rawdon, the Rev. R. Best, of Bolton, the | 


tev. A. Clark, of Stockport, Mr. Brough, of Leeds, 

the Rev. J. McDougall, of Darwen, Mr. J. W. Wilson, 
of Sheffield, Mr. Carter, M. L., 
M.P., the Rev. C. Williams, of Accrington, the 
Rev. J. Slater, of Bury, the Rev. R. Lambert, of | 
Wigan, the Rev. D. Loxton, of Sheffield, Mr. 
Nicholson, of Macclesfield, Dr. Stock and the Rev. R. 
Bruce, of Huddersfield, Mr. G. H. Baines, of 
Leicester, the Rev. Elkanah Armitage, of Water- 
head, Mr. Priestley and Mr. Elias Thomas, of 
Bradford, the Rev. W. Griffith, of Derby, the Rev. 
T. Michael, of Halifax, the Rev. Hugh S. Brown 
and Mr. Tremble, of Liverpool, Mr. Pidduck, of 
Hanley, the Rev. T. Green and Mr. A. Reyner, of 
Ashton, and Mr. James Clark, of London. 

At eleven o'clock the deputation from the execu- 
tive committee, accompanied by Mr. Hugh Mason, 
the chairman, ascended the platform amid loud 
cheers, and the proceedings commenced by the 
appointment, on the motion of Dr. McKerrow and 
Mr. Pidduck, of Hanley, of Mr. Carvell Williams 
and the Rev. Thomas Green, of Ashton, as 
secretaries of the conference. 

The Chairman, aftersome opening sentences, said he 
had asked himself this question bo and what were 
the members of the conference, and what their ob- 
jects and purpose? They were men of some position, 
influence, intelligence, public spirit, and patriot- 
ism; they were not secret conspirators working 
for the overthrow of any of the lish thet of — 
country. They sought to accom eir 
object ö * which were entirely within the 
law of the land. They did not seek to disturb the 
Queen upon the Throne. They had for the Queen 
as much love as any class in this country. The 
did not meet to destroy the great Episcopal Chure 
of this country. (Hear, hear.) Speaking for him- 
self, he should be extremely sorry to witness the 
destruction of the Episcopal Chu It contained 
within its fold a large number of good, honest, en- 
lightened men and patriots ; and if that great 
Episcopal Church were to be destroyed, it would be 
a misfortune for the country. Oa the contrary, 
they wished to purily and strengthen that Church 
b liberating it from the fetters of the State. They 
did not meet as a body of plunderers, seeking to 
rob anybody of what was their rightful property. 
They were quite willing that the re tatives 
of the people should equitabl —— that difficult 

rt of their programme, he not met any 

siberationist who was not to deal not only 
an an ecuitable but in a generous spirit with any 


dy any improvement of their status, but that they Disendowment must also be closely associated with 
keep in view the simple working out of disestablishment. The executive committee had, 
their great principles. Standing as he did before indeed, done their best to secure the adoption of 

a large meeting, consisting, as he knew it did in right principles in the disendowment of the Irish 
the main, of members of the Nonconformist com- Church; but the capitalisation and commutation of 
munities of this country, he would appeal to them clerical incomes, and the other processes which had 
to recognise their position and their responsibilities made the Disestablished Church a rich corporat u, 
— their power at this critical moment of our were not at all in accordance with their vic vs. 
history. 
great question must be made the question of the generously inclined ; but there were materials for a 

our. He was not by any means indifferent to, or sounder judgment now, and popular intelligence 


Mr. Hopwood, ungrateful for, the great blessings which had been must not be misled by unfortunate precedents. 


conferred upon the country by eminent leaders of Not only must disendowment be conspicuous in 
the Liberal party—(Hear, hear)—but he thought their programme, but they should have a well-con 


those who sought to lead the Liberal party of the sidered scheme for giving effect to their demands. 
u 


future must not overlook that question which he It would demand the fullest information and the 
believed was nearer and dearer to the minds and most dispassionate deliberation, and the first steps 


hearts of the great Nonconformist body of this should not be delayed. He, therefore, hoped that 


country, and that they at all events who belonged the conference would authorise the committee to 
to that body must be true to their principles and apply themselves to the task - with the understand - 
cease to be fettered by the obligations of the party. iug that the society's constituency should have ax 
Cheers.) He was fully aware that in certain of opportunity of considering the scheme before it wae 
is statements that- morning he might have dis- flually put before the public. They had been told 
leased most estimable men connecte with the on episcopal authority that it was not the Libera. 
iberal party. He heard from one whom he very tion Society, but the feuds within the Establish. 
highly esteeméd that he hated the very question ment, which threatened its existence. Well, they 
of Liberationism. He was told by another that if did not pretend to be inde t of such forces 
this question was brought to the front it would but, ps, if it had not for their persistent 
nee Ce een erat? ee eee Deer | Cae ion of disestablishment would 
another, who sought to be a leader of the party, never have troubled ecclesiasticul dignitaries. At 
that the question was not ripe, and that the pro- any rate, they intended to go on, saturating the 
minent advocacy of it at this moment was prema- thoughts of the constituent bodies with their prin- 
ture and unwise. They were then to „4 dey ciples and their „Ia the words the 
educate the country up to their present beliefs. spirit of Abraham they meant to 8 
(Hear, bear.) Mr. Disraeli told us that during pegging away,” content to await the issue in su 
many long and weary years he had educated his time and form as God should vouchsafe it. (Mr. 
y- Mr. Gladstone Lad thrown down to them Miall resumed his seat amid loud cheers.) 
— challenge that il yd 14 SPEECH OF MR. JOHN MORLEY, 
4 the Paneth vo (Cheers.) And in Mr. John Morley (editor of the Fortnight, 
what way were they to do that? Were they to Review), who was received with cheers, said he 
make it a subordinate question when would-be | believed he was only saying what the conference 
members 1 — to them for their desired bim to say when he declared that it might 
— to their 7 oh they to do that. 
traitors to their principles were they 0 , . — 
(Hear, hear.) He did not know now what err 
rated the two great parties in this country but this fg, 0° whales Boe grate pt the br 5 “the 
question—(Hear, hear)—and so far as he was con- 18400 to he ‘aul saan eda sad Oh . 
cerned, it should be in the future, to the extent of his Pattehec, the singe: — 0 4 


— 5 table faith of Mr. Miall. (Cheers) They owed t. 
— inflaence, the great question by which he him more than to anyone else this remarkable 


the fitness of men seeking to be mem. fact, that though disestablishment had long been 

bers of arliament. (Load cheers.) and they might confess even now was 2 

THE NATIONAL ASPECTS OF DISESTABLISHMENT AND uapopular cause, yet it had received from its ad ver- 

DISEN DOW MENT. aries a serious aod respectful treatment which was 

The first item on the p me was the reading extremely uncommon in politico-ecclesiastical con 

of a r on this subject by Mr. Miall, who was troversy. It would be their own fault if they lost 

mabe! mw ym § loud cheers. Last week we gave the advantages which Mr. Miall's way of treati 

that paper in extenso, and for the sake of making the subject had gained for them, and the tone 

our report we now indicate its drift. drift of the paper which be had just read showed 

After stating that the progress of the movement at them how they might retain those advan „ by 

the end of thirty years rendered necessary some pursuing methods which should unite careful and 

of , the er said that it never patient augmentation with resolute faith and the 

had been sectarian, in object or in spirit, and their common sense of pr: itivians. (Hear, hear.) 
motive would be the same as ever; but they were The resolution which he had to move was :— 

now called upon to handle new weapons and to “ e conference is strongly 0! opinion that the advocates of 


wards de many years before the movement against eccle- 
yous Se & — siastic catablichments reached its triumphant end, 


He thought the time had come when this The subject was new then, and the public » ere- 
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should increasingly aim at ucing a civilise. (Hear, hear.) Their le could not | W cheers)—of this that thei 

— — * that t the interference of the with the | read. If they read the reports of the icultural — one, thes he believed they mig ht go more 
rod’ social an well an e T rene dpe is, | Children Inquiry Commission, they see what | boldly to those who asked for their su rages and 
therefore, one of nati and not of merely inte- — 21 | had in their midst; and the first demand they should take up this question before 
rest; and that on its settlement will largely depend the future rsons to them that they deplored the same | they would give them their votes. 

prosperity and peace of the country. 


treatment of this subject would avail to bring e 
round, What had to do was to the 
classes, upper and lower, which 

at present stood aloof they regarded as 
a mere conflict of sectarian yy 11 
passion, and convince them is simple propo- 
sition, that Establishment did more harm than good. 
believed this themselves, and it was their 
business to persuade the constituencies to believe 
The common answer that 


be done far better---a thousandfold better—if the 
Church were disestablished to-morrow. (Cheers.) 
Th 


State interference with opinion, * e of 


(Laughter and cheers.) He 


should like to s himself very briefly to one or : 


two lines of defence which were taken up by men 
of 


i — pee were the country 
clergy themselves. God forbid that he should say 


that this want of civilisation among the agricultural 
— —— So long as the rural 
poor were so badly h as they were, they could 
not civilise them; but he did say that, exceptin 

the very oe manly, and sensible bishop o 
this diocese, the clergy had not, as a whole, taken 
their side in all measures for eS of 
the labourer, And it was quite it should 
do so. If their interests were bound up with any 
particular part of the existing social organisation, 
they were pretty sure to think that they had best 
leave everything exactly as it was. He had dealt 
with these two arguments, which probably they 
had never weighed much, but they weighed very 
much with people outside. He now proceeded to 
name some of the harm which the Establishment 
did. They might remember that flagitious Endowed 
Schools Bill of the last session, and let them 


indignation of right-minded men than that which 
they saw in London about this time last year at the 


election of the school board, when’ ecclesiastical 
t culture, who, on the whole, sympathised | 


dignitaries who had been free all their lives to eat 


with Liberal movements. One of these was the and drink their fill of the banquet of knowledge 
natural security for liberality and moderation in came forward to advertise their grudge of the 


theology. He had a letter in his hand from a 


Scotch friend, who warned him that the Establish- | 


ment in Scotland was the last refuge of common sense 
and breadth of thought. 
to this argument was that if the Establishment, in 
England at all events— Scotland he did not know, 


transfe 


pathising with their own views. Surely the English 
opie were not so bitterly fanatical by tempera- 


1 
ment that they could not be trusted to seize a 


moderate hberal point of view when they had the 
— offered them? Clearly not; because 

exercise of lay patronage, in the interests of the 
moderate party in the Church, really took place in 
obedience to the force of public opinion, which 
demanded that that particular party should 
Ive 


protected; cnd the same protectiou 
would be extended if the Church were 
spit up into a number of private church 


bodies. He would say another thing viz , that for 
e conspicuous Liberal theologian in the ranks of 
the blishment, he would undertake to name a 
conspicuons Liberal theologian in the ranks of Dis- 
sent. There was a fiual answer, and that was that 
these Broad Churchmen, whom they all respected 
0 much, had, in order to remain where they were, | 
and to justify this panegyric on the Church of | 
Bngland for its mild tolerance, to strain their oon | 
sciences by subscribing to articles and formularies | 
and administering rites which they did not believe 
in at all, or else which they only believed in by the | 
help of downright evasion and non · natural interpre- | 
tation, which would have been a discredit to the 
Jesuits in their worst days. (Cheers.) The word 
Jesuit brought him to another point. This argu- 
fer tt protcoted the — wile 

it e ratio ing t ian, whilst | 
it also the sacerdotalising thelogian. | 


(Hear, hear.) They were not there to say one 
word against doctrine. Let all men wove freely in | 
spiritual things, but let them be honest. He did | 


not think that any honest, plain man, whether 
Anglican or Roman Catholic or Protestart Dis- 
senter, or one who was none of these things, could | 
help seeing that these evasions, these non-natural 
interpretations, were a scandal, and that they de- 
b those elements in the nation which honest 
wen most value, and that they were the inevitable 
elements of national demoralisation. (Cheers.) Mr. 
— 4 — to the 14 —4—— 
man in every ee 

— for nearly all the — beg pee that he 
bad come in contact with, and they had been nume- 
rous. He had found them and hard-working 
men. But be believe d, on the whole, that that 

would not hold water. The fact that they in 
each parish a State official whose duty it was to 
take an interest in the humbler people acted as a 
ileterrent upon the lay gentry, who would otherwise 
perform many of the offices which the clergy did, 
and would ae 2 much better. 22 d not 
measure w iscouragement to lay participation 
in good parish work was effected by 7 of 
thase official persons whose duty it was to do it. 
He was quite sure that most in a country 
parish would feel that if they iaterfered in good 
works in the parish, that such conduct was more or 
less an interference with the rector’s duty, and he 
was quite sure that if the person who did ever 
attempt good works were a Dissenter or a 
Rationalist, that half the rectors in England would 
reaent it asthe greatestimpertinence, (Hear, hear.) 
Another answer to the argument of the 


(Laughter.) One answer 
sordid souls amongst the rate 


few scanty mouthfuls which were being offered 
to the poor. These dignitaries, canons some 
of them, and others, made themselves the 
organs of the most sordid prejudices of the most 
yers. He thought 


anvs— 0 ne might prophesy that when England awoke from 
but he suspected his friend was misinformed—were | hich 


to an Episcopal sect to-morrow, every | 
one of those teachers of moderate liberal theology 
would be as free as now to find congregations sym- | 


the political slamber into w she had for the 
moment fallen, one of the first questions which the 
people of Eagland would ask themselves would be this, 
whether it was not a worse waste of public money 
to maintain canons than to educate the common 
ple? (Loud cheers.) In concluding, he should 
ike to say one word upon the political aspect of 
the question. it seemed to him that for the present 
their work was not in the House of Commons, but 
out of it. (Hear, hear.) The public mind was 
decidedly not yet prepared for the practical treat- 
ment of the question. The Daily News, in an 
article that morning, warned the conference not to 
try to persuade the public that disestablishment 
ought to take place, but how it ought to be done. 
That was good as far it went; but he thonght they 
ought to do both, and they had a great work of 
persuasion to do, and much seed to sow, and it was 
rather sowing seed than any other work that they 
had yet to do. (Hear, hear.) He did not think 
they need trouble themselves about Parliamentary 


leaders. He was quite sure—he hoped it was not 
too cynical a thing to say—that these gentlemen 
would take up the cause when they thought it 


worth their while—(laughter and cheers)—and if 
the men who were now in the front should fail 
them, if their own hearts stood fast, new men would 
arise who would not fail them. (Cheers.) They 
were in a city whose name was a omen for 
the workers in an uphill course. Free trade was 


no doubt a victory over stupidity and un- 
patriotic 7 —1. but free church would be a 
still nobler vi (Cheers.) Free trade was 
the abolitien of material monopoly, and the 


removal of protection in an article of food, but free 


church would mean the abolition of the still 
deadlier burJen—protection in the things of the 
spirit, ( Cheers] No daubt they would be told b 
persons who prided themselves on being practi 
which was Euglish for seeing half an inch in front 
of their nose—(‘‘ Hear, hear,” and laughter) —that 
their cause was a forlorn ene, and that the enter- 
prise upon which they were embarked was one 
without hepe. Let him say two things to these 
cautious and astute persons. Oaly seven or eight 
years ago there was an Establi in a neigh- 

part of this realm They used then to 
warn them that the Irish i t stood firm 
as a rock, and would defy all effort, and yet their 
words were hardly 22 before that iniquity was 
cast for ever into dust. He would also say 
that there were some 
them, who were the kind of men who would rather 
wear out their lives in doing battle in the right 
cause of religious equality and spiritual fresdom, 
even if it be forlorn—(‘‘ Hear, hear,” and loud 
cheers) —than acquiesce with folded arms in the 
wrong cause of ecclesiastical privilege, with all its 
seeming prosperity and all its spurious pomp. 
(Cheers.) 

The Rev. Samuel Pearson, M.A. (Liverpool), 
seconde the motion. He said the great work 
which 6 had to do was not to convince them- 
selves. They were already convinced of the justice 
of the cause in which they were engaged, and of 
its — — bb ery they shoutd do this, 
not by appealiny to the upper elass, but by appeal- 
ing to the great working classes of this . 
an when once they had younger men at their 


civilising agency of the Church was that it did not 


ba -k, and the working men at their back, and when 
E y had left behind all hope of convineing the 


T 


THE HON. LYULPH STANLEY ON THK ESTABLISHMENT 
AND EDUCATION. 
The Hon. fo Stanley su 
tion. He said they were told they ought to be 
quiet after the t Liberal reverse. "He was not 
one of those who tried to in away the fact 
that the Liberal pee had suffered a great reverse ; 
but he did not think that they ought to attach too 
much im to the secondary causes which had 
led to their defeat. (Hear, hear.) He knew that 
the beer-barrel had a great deal to do with it— 
Hear, hear)—that the Church had a good deal to 
o with it, and the various organisations had a good 
deal to do with it; but he thought in candour 
they ought to acknowledge that what they chiefly 
had against them was the apathy of the great mass 
of the easy-going classes in this country. (Hear, 
hear.) The fact was that measures of reform 
had been carried during the last few years ; Libe- 
ralism had made great strides ; the grievances of 
the easy-going classes had nearly all been redressed, 
and the grievances yet to be redressed were, as a 
rule, those which were euffered by e who had 
not yet made their voice heard in politics. (Hear, 
hear.) He was not at all afraid of the ultimate 
success of their efforts. (Hear, hear.) They must 
triumph, because they had against them only great 
social power, great interests, and the apathy of the 
people, who were accustomed to existing instita- 
tions, but they had with them what was far more 
powerful than social power, vested interests, or 
apathy—they had an idea which was in harmony 
with the spirit of the age, and which would act as 
a solvent to wear away all those forces which now 
seemed such strong bulwarks to oppose their pro- 
(Hear, hear.) One of the worst instanoes 
of the working of the Establishment was this: 
that the Church, with its immense power aud social 
influence, felt itself threatened, and looked round, 
like every threatened institution, to get sup 
where it could; and he thought that of all dis- 
graceful spectacles they had beheld for a long time 
—one of the most disgraceful spectacles, and one 
most ruinous to the morality of the country—was 
resented at the last general election, when they 
ound men paid, supported, and honoured, and set 
in high places, for leading men into a truer and 
higher life, making an unholy alliance with a traffic 
to which they must ascribe the great mass of pau- 
perism and vice in this country. He took the recent 
report of the commissioners upon the Universities, 
and examined it to see how much these colleges were 
spending upon the an tations of the sti 
of the clergy who held their livin He found 
four colleges in the University of Oxford—King’ 
New College, Magdalen, and Christ Church 
these colleges were spending 20,000/. a-year in the 
augmentation of the stipends of their clergy. 
They would easily see why they did this. These 
clerical fellows took the college livings. Some of 
them they held, while they retired upon othe 
and were giving themselves extra pensions 
endowments when they were restricted to give 
themselves 300/. a-year as fellows, or take the 
living and go. They were giving themselves college 
money in excess of what ns fellow feeling them- 


rted the resolu- 


selves by the Act. And as 
us wo 


~ 20, a pong ought yA be in subsidizing 
ucation o country, shou su 
the richly endowed Church of England, but it was 
a still scandal what these had left 
In Christ Church the salary 


igation had been put u 
— foar 2 Rr 
ordinance imposing these o came 


force in 1857, and while they were — toey 


ear this 6,000/. upon au livings. 
Zac tn int eee 
in 1869, the third last year, and the fourth was not 
money 80 


et founded. While spending this 


the University. 


vishly, they were abstaining from erg =. 
their Regal bligations. The conclusion he 


class, or sect, or body, to act fairly and justly when 
the interest of that c or sect, or body 

conflict with their duty. (Hear, hear.) If we were 
to have these public bodies, our grammar schools, 
and other educational institutions, applied for the 
good of the nation as efficient places of learning, we 


of the working of ecclesiastical influence with re- 
ference to the work of primary education. 
national school under Government inspection and 
receiving the Government grant, which ought to be 
efficient, and was stopping the way for the creation 
of a board school in parish where it was, the 
schoolmastership had been vacant for four or five 
months, and though several thoroughly qualified 
men had — or the situation, who, by the 
admission of the clergymen, would have been effi- 
cient and good teachers had been rejected and the 
school kept vacant because they wanted a school- 
master who would make himself useful in the 
church, and who could occupy the position of 
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(Laughter.) The average attendance had 
from ninety to about forty; some children 
had to walk miles to other —— 8 and the pupil 
teachers were left without instruction, and were 
likely to have their careers thereby ruined. This 
might seem a matter, but it was by these 
small instances that they could see the way in which 
the Church Establishment worked. They served 
to show how this principle of establishment did 
injury to the free development and activity of the 
nation. (Cheers.) Did they think that if the 
Church of England had been disestablished it would 
not have blushed to be seen hand-in-hand with the 
keeper of a gin-palace in order to return candidates 
pl to . — every abuse and uphold every 
privilege? (Cheers) These specially - privileged 
interests were banded together like the American 
log-rollers, each of whom rolled the other's logs in 
the hope of himself getting a friendly shove. Mean- 
time, the country remained unprotected and cor- 
rupted, in order that we might * up this great 
monopoly of abuse and privilege. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Pankhurst protested against the Parliamen- 
tary pre-eminence of a sect, or rather, the Parlia- 
— pre-eminence of a mass of sects- (laughter 
and Hear, hear - upon two — first, be- 
cause it was op to public morality, and, 
secondly, because it was opposed to public justice. 
But it was this question of protection of property 
which came home to the great mass of the nation. 
They saw an immense mass of property applied by 
protection of law to purposes which were not 
advantageous to the public weal, and contrary to 
the sense of right of the nation asa whole. What 
they really meant by protection of the property of 
the Church of England was that the law of the land 
allowed money to be given, by law or otherwise, 
and money to be held for the maintenance and pro- 
pagation of a particular set of doctrines. That was 
to say, the united force of the nation was called in 
the form of law to give aid, advantage, comfort, 
and security to a particular set of opinions. Wh 
was the Irish corporation dangerous in Ireland? It 
was because it had an immense amount of property 
protected by law, and because it was irresponsible 
to the public. With that enormous and standing 
warning before them, they must not disestablish the 
English Church upon an Irish basis—(“ No, no,” 
and Hear, hear) — because they must not leave 
them in the position of having a still vaster mass of 

rty with a still greater degree of irresponsi- 
bil ity. It was disendowment which the country 
wanted, it was disendowment which alone could 
make this a truly national question, because that 
mass of property was wanted for the common weal. 
The education of the country perished for the want 
of this property, and the great dignitaries of the 
Church, who ought to be the high priests of a high 
and noble education, were the partisans of this 
demoralising state of things. Ihe country wanted 
disendowment because it wanted these masses of 
property for national objects. This was the 
proposition, therefore, which lay at the heart of 
disendowment, and was the crucial test of the con- 
dition of disendowment—for what time and under 
what limitations was the collective force of the com- 
munity a3 represented by law to allow property of 
any kind whatever to be applied for the protection 
— defence of any sect whatever? Every sect was 
guilty in this behalf which was protected by law 
and contrary to the common weal. Let 
them build on the grand, noble, and standing 
grounds of national justice. 

The Rev. David Loxton (Sheffield) referring to 
the close of the last speech, said he thought it 
would be very unwise to mix up the question of all 
endowments with the question of State endow- 
ments. If the question of all endowments were to 
come on he should be inclined to vote with Dr. 
Pankhurst, but it would be a long time before 
that question came on, and the question they had 
to consider was, What ought to be done with 
the . — of the National Church? There 
was evi a very wide difference between 
the right of the State to control what was public 
property and to interfere with what was in a oer 
tain sense private property. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Alfred Illingworth pointed out that the 

uestion of disendowment would come up under the 
third resolution, and their discussion at present 
should be confined to the first. (Cries of Vote.”) 

The motion was then put, and carried unani- 
mously. 


0 


POLIT-CAL ACTION. 


The Rev. Geo. Reaney (Warri ) moved the 
next resolution. He said that while he agreed to a 
large extent with what had been said, he believed 
the springs of this movement lay deep down in the 

iritual lite of this nation—(Hear, hear),—and he 
should not like that the tone of this conference 
should be entirely political. They would be makin 
a mistake if they moved away from that grou 
u which the society was based to something 
which might be shifting and uncertain, if it were 
that of political exigency or party action. He 
moved: 

That in the 1 — of this conference the extension to 
Hagland and Wales aud to Scotland of the »rineiple of dis- 
establishment already adopted in Ireland mast, at an early 
period, become of paramount importance in the election of 
Dar. i ives, and in determining the policy 
of political paris It, therefore, would impress n the 
supporters of the movement the necessity for so persistently 
pressing its 7 7 1 — po ates of the electors in — 
their uuflinching support. 

Th s resolution, Je said, contained a and 


prophecy meant that this question of disestablish- 
must soon come before the constituents as a prac- 
tical political question for them to act 


upon ; and 
the t was, if they did their duty, that th 
should bring before the electors this 5 0 of 


disestablishment in order to secure their intelligent 
concurrence in it as a principle, and ultimately to 
get their unflinching support to it. (Hear, hear. } 
e referred to the paramount importance of their 
keeping the subject constantly before them, and the 
danger that w they went home, and family 
influence was brought to bear upon them, the 
matter would be for the moment forgotten. When 
they went home to their villages in Lanenchive and | 
Yorkshire, and their large manufacturing towns, 
and if an election should come, they might be told 
they were to support Mr. Gladstone, but they 
should not do so until Mr. Gladstone would con- 
sent to support them. He might be told that he 
should support Mr. Gladstone becsese of his ability 
and his past conduct; but he declared that in 


politics gratitude was grossly immoral. (Laughter. 
He had nothing to do with what had — — 
except to be thankful for it. (Loud hter.) It 


did not necessarily follow that he was to be grateful 
to man for it. He might be thankful to something 
far beyond party leaders and political parties. 
(Hear, hear.) If they were to act on that resolu- 
tion they would want more firmness, obstinacy, 
and ‘‘ pig-headedness” than they ever had in the 
past ; and they would have to be prepared to do 
some things in regard to local elections which must 
be very unpleasant. They might be told that if 
they lid not support Mr. A. or Mr. B. they would 
lose the election, and the party would be broken 
up; and the question for them was whether they 
were prepared to lose the election and break up the 
party for the sake of their principles? (Cheers.) 
Mr. J. C. Cox (Belper), who seconded the resolu- 
tion, said that the necessity for there being an 


strongest argument used by their opponents. His 
answer was that it was a perfect insult to the 
Liberal Churchmen of the Church of England, when 
they knew the enormous wealth they really had, 
when they knew that they were by far the 
wealthiest ccclesiastical sect that existed, to say 
that they would not be able to devise some scheme 
like a diocesan synod fund by which the wants of 


an isolated district, in case a icular squire 
should not be generously dis „should be met. 
(Cheers.) He believed that if a scheme could be 


devised by which the le of this country could 
be polled throughout, it would be found the 
majority were on the side of the Liberationists ; 
— he was therefore anxious to see a proper 
scheme of disestablishment perfected. (Chevrs. ) 


SPEECH OF THE REV. J. G. ROGERS. 


onconformist Conference he 
must take his full share of it, and he was quite 
p to do it that day. That resolution did the 
work which it was intended to do. It laid this 


knew how the 
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all politicians were aware, at a crisis in the history 
of the Liberal party. He quite agreed with what 
the Chairman said, that the Liberal party passed 
the worst measure it had since it came into 
power. He quite that the Liberal Ministers 
—he was not so clear about the Liberal party—did 
what the Tories did when in office. But how did 
the Liberal Ministers do it? Why by Tory votes, 
and because they themselves, in that particular 
measure, had become Tories. It was distinctly a 
Tory measure, and therefore the Tories, wise in 
their generation, passed it, and there it stood ; but 
what they had to do was to ask, if that be the case, 
who were the Liberal ’ Where were — to 
find them? Was the Liberal party represented by 
the right hon. gentleman who was in the HMoure of 
Commons perpetually assailing his leader, and wh» 


; recept 
a prophecy, and if they heartily carried out the 
precept they would fulfil the prophecy. The 


8 


went to Glasgow lately for the purpose of carrying 


educated gentleman in every parish was the 


his constituents, 
the Administration, — 
the country were better conducted 
tives than they had been 
wanted to know who the 

had had a little bit of advice 


- Liberationiats, 


43 


he 
up and said to them, 
228 


a man to be quiet rather than 
— causs; but this was 
earnt from history, as 


Memoirs. Because, refe 
Catholic Emancipati 
Tories upon that measure, 


Irish Catholics had not 
by agitation, things mi 
were for ever; and 
voted on to the day of their d 
(Hear, hear.) He called 
litical wisdom; and if 
nglish Nonaconformists and i 
the place of Irish Catholics, they would have it 
Dre 
give themselves Un an tation, thi 
would remain at — r — sed the 
gentlemen who come in * nay, 
We meant to go with you all along, and 
would cheer them on to final victory, 
to the day of their death voting 
against rel s equality, unless 
a con (Cheers.) Th 
thing which these memoirs ta 
them a great deal about the 
the way in which it was 

y clear that if 1 
not determined to obtain reform, there was 
zeal amongst the Whig leaders as would 
carried on the movement to a successful 
tion. To bim nothing was more painful in th 
memoirs than the 


that crisis. They were 
country as grand political 
they were trembling in 
to ifind out a com 

ing the decided 
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Convocation such as 

r 

might Jonv on, it 
t be 1a the Ii t of day, and that 

their friends of the Established Charch, sceing that 

questions of dogmi and ceremonial in the Church 


prs! 3 1 in 4 — of * 

ot religious and people of no religion, would 
eventuall be found among the staunchest sup- 
porters of the movement, (Cheers) 


(Continued on pnge 1082 of paper. ) 
— — — 


A cheque for 2,000 guineas, subscribed by the 
members of the Congregational Church, Blackheath, 
was presented last week to the Rev. J. ’ 
who, after a ministry extending over f mmrteen years, 
has been compelled, owing to ill-health, to retire. 

Tux AmeRICAN EVANGEtIsTs In Denn. On 
Friday a breakfast was given at the Shelbourne 
Hotel to Messrs. Moody and Sankey a« a mark of 
appreciation of the evangelical work t'iey are con- 
ducting. A number of e'erg mei of the 
Church of Ireland and of the Presbyteri n and 
Methodist communities, and many laymen of high 
position, joined in the com liment to the . 
whose earnest and eloquen’ inculcation « 
doctrine has ben mu n appreciated, and been pro- 


ductive of much good in tnat city. 


1104 SUPPLEMENT TO THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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Nov. 11, 1874. 


BOOKS FOR MASTERS AND MISTRESSES 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


of the Committee of Fam Tract 
of Public Day Schools 
permitted at any time during 


Publication of te Society. t of 
Pn 8 „ any amoun 
exceeding Three Pounds, on payment of half the Catalogue 


„And this privilege shall be extende 1 to all such Masters 
and Mistresses, whatever the length of their service, who 
have not received a previous graut, and who may apply fer it 
during the next six months. 


By previous Resolutions of the Committee, Grants of 
Books, from a Selected Catalogue, for 
exceeding £10, are mace to Clergymen end other 
of the Gospel, during the first year af 
settlement, and to Missionaries proceeding to their destina- 
tion, at,half the Subscribers’ prices; and also to Students in 
‘Theological Colleges on the recommendation of the Princi- 
pals, not exceeding £5, at half the Catalogue prices. 

Sunday School, District, and Congregational Libraries are 
voted at the Catalogue prices. 

Applications to be made to the Secretary, 

GEORGE HENRY DAVIS, LL. D., 
56, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 
„„General Catalogues of the Society’s Publications may be 
obtained post free on spplicstion. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S 
Pocket-Books and Almanacks for 1875. 


The SCRIPTURE POCKET-BOOK. Containing 
an Almanack, Texts for every Day, Hints for. Wmdow 
Gardening, and a variety of Commercial, Political, 

ici and Social Information. Engraving of the 
Bunyan Memorial at Bedford. 2¢., roan tuck, git edges. 

The YOUNG PEOPLE’S POCKET-BOOK. Con- 
taining an Almanack, Daily Texts, Historical Notes on 
the Calendar, and a variety of Useful and Interesting 
Information. Coloured Portrait of David Livingstone. 
ls. 6d., roan tuck, gilt edges. 


The POCKET-BOOK ALMANACK. Interleaved 
with ruled paper, gilt edges. Adapted for Pocket-books. 


The ILLUSTRATED SHEET ALMANACK. 
Greatly Enlarged and Improved. With fice Engravinge. 
Ona al sheet. One Penny. 


The TRACT SOCIETY’S PENNY ALMANACK. 
A neat book with cover, One Penny. 


The PEOPLE’S ALMANACK. One Penny. New 
Series, in imperial 8vo. Large first-class Engravings. 


COLOURED PICTURES. 
NATURAL HISTORY PICTURES. Beautifully 
noted in Oil Colours, after Drawings by Harrison 
WVerr. With Descriptive Leterpress, in Large Type. 
Each on a Sheet 12 by 18 inches. Specially suited for 
Schools and Cottage Walls. 2d. each. 


COLOURED CARDS. 
CHRISTMAS GREETINGS and NEW YEAR'S 
WISHES. Twelve Coloured Cards. Od 


UNCLE HENRY’S PACKET for CHRISTMAS 
and the NEW YEAR, ‘Twelve Coloured Picture 
Cards, Od. 

BOOKMARKS, with SCRIPTURE TEXTS. 
Packet of Twelve richly-Coloured Cards, each with 
Scripture Texts, for Sunday School Rewards. 64. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


„Those Holy Fields.“ Palestine IIlus- 
trated by Pen and Pencil. By the Kev. Suu! 
Manyine, LL.D. Uniform with “Swiss Pictures,” 
“Spanish Pictures,” Ke Profusely Illustrated. Im- 
perial 8 ö, 8s., cloth, gilt edges. 


Leaves from the Unpublished Journals, 
Correspundence, and Poems ot Charlotte Elliott.“ Uni- 
form with “Poems of Charlotte Eliott.” With 
Coloured Frontispece. Crown vo, 4s., cloth boards, 
gut edges. 

The Temple: its Ministry and Services 
at the time of our Jord. By Dr. Epexsuxim, Author 
of “Miriam Rotenbaum, &c. Imperial l6mo, 5a, 
cloth boards, 

The Trades and Industrial Occupations 
of the Bib e. By the Rev. W. G. Liwis. Crown 8vo, 
Js. Gd., cloth boards. 

Memoirs of a H enot . From 
the Original Aviobiogrphy of 1 „ Fon- 
rtr. Imperial 180, 28. 6d., cloth boards. 

A Father's Letters to his Son By the 
Rev. Dr. Urwicx. Koyal Imo, 18. 6d., cloth boards, 

Words of Comfort for Bereaved Parents. 
Edited by Wittiam LoGan, Revised and Abridged 
Edition Fsep. 8vo, 2s., cloth boards. 

The Life and Character of John Howe, 
M.A,, wih an Analysis of his Writings. By Pio essor 
llenny Rogers, Editor of “The Works of John 
Huwe.”’ Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s, cloth boards. 

Glaucia, the Greek Slave. By the Author 
of * Faithful, but not Famous, Kc. With Illustrations. 
Js, Gd, cloth gilt. 

The Realm of the Ice King. the 
Author oi Saved from the Wreck,” &c. 232 
Illustrations. Imperial 16m, 4s. Gd, cloth boards, gilt 


ges. 

Stories of the Old Romans. By the 
Author of “Tales of Heroes and Great Men of Old,” 
Le. With Illustrations by Move Sutru. Crown 8vo, 
Sa., cloth boards. 


Lon don: 53, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly. 
Brighton ; 31, Western-road. 
‘Manchester: 100, Corporation-street, 


ISESTABLISHMENT 
LATION. 


STATEMENT BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
( To the Members of the General Council. 


Gentlemen,—At recent meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee, reports by the of his visits to various parts 
of Scotland were submitted, and the future operations of the 
Association formed the subject of anxious consideration. 
From these reports it would appear that it is the general 
opinion of Nonconformists that it has now become an im- 
perative duty to call for the Disendowment and Disestablish- 
ment of the present Scottish Ecclesiastical Establishment, 
and that the present time is a peculiarly favourable one for 
initiating proceedings in that direction, The course taken 
by the Government in connection with the Patronage Bill, 
and the manner in which the interests of the denominations 
outside of the Established Church were ignored, both by the 
Government and the House of Commons, seem to leave no 
other path open. The fact that the question of pat 
was dealt with solely for the benefit of that Church, not only 
to the prejudice of all others, but in = of earnest claims 
on the part of the Free and United Presbyterian Churches 
to be heard on the question, has made a very deep impres- 
sion on the minds of the people of Scotland. By renewing 
State privileges not only to the Church of a minority, but to 
a Church having really less claim to these privi histori- 
cally and otherwise, than other Disendowed Churches 
| (whether these claims should be insisted on or not), the 
sense of injustice mvolved in the connection between the 
Church and the State has oe pty increased, The fact 
that Perliament has thus to recognise NATIONAL 
interests in its dealing with a national institution, has inten- 
sified a sense of wrong which nothing will remove but Dis- 

It would furth f ade b 

t would further , from inquiries made by persona 
visitation of — of thirty towns aud villages, and by 
correspondence with many others, that the opinion has also 
become general that the nd for Disestablishment should 
be made in connection with the proposal to divert the Na- 
tional Endowments or Teinds in the possession of the 
Church, as vacancies srise, to the School Boards of their 
respective localities. In numerous districts, towus as well 
as rural pari the tax for School Board purposes is high 
and is being found to be a very serious burden, especially 
those who were never previously charged with an educational 
rate. Many landowners have now to pay a great deal more 
than under the old law, in consequence of the large expen- 
diture rendered necessary by the compulsory nature of the 
obligations im on Boards by the Education Act. Such 
an experience very naturally suggested the idea that it 
would be infinitely better that the Endowments, bestowed 
on merely a section of the community, should be diverted to 
educational purposes, thereby materially lessening, if no: 
entirely relieving, the general community from the School 
Board rate, and at the same time conferring on the country 
the great blessing of education at low school fees. 

At present, National oy is in the hands of a sect, 
and the question has arisen, Should not that property be 
applied to a really NATIONAL purpose? Nothing more 
truly national can be proposed than education. 

Other advantages of such a plan of Di-endowwent are 
obvious. It would be simple and easy. in a legislative point 
of view; it would avoid the encrmous evils which now ap- 
pear in connection with the Disendowment of the Irish 
Church; it would be so gradual that the present Scottish 
Establishment could casily provide for the circumstances of 
her new position; and it is believed that no other destina- 
tion for the endowments can be suggested nearer to, if not 
identical with, their original purpose. And if it shall be 
found (the importent returns which we observe have been 
moved for in the House of Commons by Mr. M‘Larer, M P., 
will show) that the Endowments held by the Church would 
be sufficient to mect the entire educational requirements of 
the country without a tax, the good effected would give 
universal satisfaction. the great injustice of the State Church 
in Scotland wonld be removed, and a feeling of equality 
created which would sweeten the breath of social and reli- 
gious life. 

In carrying forward, therefore, the operatious of the Asso- 
ciation, the Executive feel encouraged by the consideration 
that there exists such a large measure of a ent as to the 
ene to which the Eudowments ought to be spplied. 

‘hey believe that the thoroughly practical character of the 
plan will awaken i interest in the question of Dis- 
establishment in the minds of the people, and that ere 
Parlisment will feel constrained to admit the equity a 
justice of the claim for the Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment of that section of the Presbyterian Church which 
forms the State Establishment in Scotland. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee we beg respectfully 
to invite your co-operation with reepect to the following im- 
portant particular: — 

I. Tus NATIONAL ExpowMents.—Your views on this 
point earnestly invited, loformation with regard to the 
operation of the Law of Teinds in all parts of the country 
desiderated. 


Scorrisn 


II. Brancu AssoctaTions.—It is highly desirable that 
these should be formed in all parts of the country. You will 
be good enough to communicate with the as to the 
formation of ove in your district, and to furmsh him with the 
names of parties in your neighbourhood friendly to the 
me of the Association, 

II. Tne £10,000 FUND. - Members of Council and others 
are specially requested to consider the claims of this Fund. 
As the work of the Association has now assumed con ide- 
rable proportions, the raising of this Fund is of the utmost 
importance, Contributions to be sent direct to the Houorary 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Ketty Morrison, 8.8.C., 10, Hanover- 
street, a 

By means of the numerous Branch Associations which 
have now been formed, and the next number of the Occasional 
Paper shortly to be issued, you will have due intimation of 
the practical measures being adopted to further the objects 
of the Association. In the weantime we have most earnestly 
to solicit your co-operation in this hoportant and, as we 
believe, most beneficent sud scriptural cause. 
In name of Executive Committee, 

CHAS. COWAN, } Che; 
JAMES MORTON, ] Cheirmen. 
JOHN GREIG, Secretary. 


Once of the Association, 12, ( 4 IV. Bridge, 
4. 


Edinburgh. October, 
Reer DISESTABLISHMENT 
ASSOCIATION, 
CHARLES COWAN, Een La ee 
, 0 a * u . Edinb 
JAMES MORTON, Eaq,, Ex-Provost of ccm — 
Hon, Taeasunrer—A. Kelly Morrison, Esg., S. S. C. 
i * 


Secretany—John Grei 2 
Avupiroxn—James Pollard. Beat C. A. 


FRIENDS in ENGLAND disposed to assist this Asso- 


ciation in the important work which has now devolved on it 
are requested to forward their contributions to the Honorary 
Treasurer, A. K. Morrison, Esq., 8.8.C., 10, Hanover 
street, to the undersi at the Once of the Association 
12, George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh, or to the Commercial 
Bank, Edinburgh. 


All Subscribers of Half-a-Guinea will receive regularly the 
Occasional Paper and other Publications issued by the Asso- 


ciation. 
aan JOHN GREIG, Secretary. 
36, HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HE WITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 
The AUTUMN TERM commenced Moxpax, Sept. 21st. 


rng LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEROHES 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
Hal TERM will begin Moxpay, November %b. 


OLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
BELPER, DERBYSHIRE. 
Principal—W. B. ANTHONY, A.C.P. 

Good middle-class Education, in a beautiful and healthy 
locality. Home comforts and careful training. Twenty-six 
(out of twenty-eight) Certificates have been taken in the 
Cambri xaminations since 1869, Full particulars 
and references on application to the Principal, 


THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, near WAKEFIELD. 
EstTas.isuep 1851. 

Principal — Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, M.A, LI. D., 
M. R. LA., assisted by competent Masters. 

JOHN CROSSLEY, E M. P., Halifax, Chairman. 

W. H. LEE 14 J. P., Wakefield, rer. 

J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M.A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 

Rev. JAMES RAE, B.A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 

COMMITTEE. 
MA., J. Briggs, Eaq.,J.P.,W akefielil. 
George Clay, Esq Dewsbury 
ay, . ury 
James — i ., Leeds. 
92 - . — a * — N — N 
, H. Sugden * ouse. 

. J. R. Wolstenholme, WH fee rg. J. F. W akefeid 
M.A., Wakefield. Joshua Taylor, Esq., Batley. 
M. Wks, Esq., Manchester. 

The 1 of — 2 1 2 pte 
announcing, that a new buildi s just been erected capable 
of accommodating one hundred Pal. and specially adapte 
to secure their domestic comfort. “ The school itself is an 
excellently-contrived building, where. . . nothing has been 
spared to provide fine, lofty, and well-furaished . 
I examined the dormitories, lavatories, &c., and found them 
superior to most that | have inspected. The situation cannot 
well be surpassed for healthiness.”—Extract from the Cam 
bridge Examiner's Report, Midsummer, 1874. 

The course of instruction includes all branches of a sound! 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any departmeut of business, or for entrauy 
at the Universities. 

There are two periods of vacation: one of six weeks t 
Midsummer), and one for three weeks (at Christmas). 

Applications for admission to be seut to the Principal. 

For Prospectuses, with a view of the School Premise:, 
Terms, and further information, apply to the Principal or 

DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, at 
SOUTHSIDE HOUSE, WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
Prineipals— Mr. and Mrs, H. B. SMITH and Miss FERRIS. 


The course of study is adapted to the standard of the 
Cambridge Local Examinations, and is under the nal 
supervision of Mr. H. B. Smith and Miss Ferris, who have 
had considerable experience in teaching, and have suctess- 
fully passed Pupils at Cambridge and Oxford Local Exam.- 


nations. 
French tanght by a resident Parisian Lady. 


110 COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, OXFORD 
HOUSE, Bicester, Oxon. 
Principal—Mrs. HENRY BAKER 
(Widow of the late Rev. Henry Baker, of Lewisham),. 
assisted by superior Masters from Oxford and an adequate 
staff of resident Gov . 

This old-established School affords, on moderate terms, 
educational advan of the first order, combined with 
careful Christian . Pupils prepared for the Cam- 
bridge Examinations. Prospectuses on application. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Master— 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq, D. 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of 
the Ph.lological Society, &c., Ke. 
RLEL PRS ERAS, C din 
Rev. ROBERT HA „F. R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the Literary and Puilesophical Society of Man- 
chester, Member of London Mathematic * 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in A e 
College, Bradford, &c. 
ASSISTANT MasTeRs— 
JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Esq., LI. D. (Edin.), B.A. 
F.E.LS., Member of the Council of the Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eug- 


Lit. and M.A, 
the Council of 


JOUN M. LIGHTWOOD, * * 8 
Trinity Hall, Camb., 12th Wrangler, 1874; also, 2nd in 
Honours in English at Ist B.A. Lond. Exam., 1872. 

G. EMERY, Esq., B.A. 

Lapy Restpent—Miss COOKE. 
MICHAELMAS TERM omg oy Tuurspay, 24tb 
F 

at ¢ or to : | 

R. H. MARTEN, B.A., Lee, XE. 


Street, 
18, Bouverie wine 
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